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INTRODUCTION 


This book amis at presenting a detailed historical 
account of the consolidation of English railways up 
to the year 1 900. It cannot claim to cover the internal 
history of the consolidation movement ; that can only 
be done when the story of each of the great English 
railway companies is written. But it is hoped that it 
deals fully with an aspect that has a greater general 
interest and to a far greater degree requires examination 
— namely, the external relations of the railways, amal- 
gamation as affecting railway communications in general, 
and as viewed by Parliament and the public, and con- 
trolled by Parliament m the interests of the public 

The study was undertaken with the belief that a 
historical contribution to the railway question would 
have some practical value. It was carried out in a 
library that had been collected for the special purpose 
of railway research ^ It has been strictly limited to 
historical treatment, partly because the history was in 
itself a large subject, partly because it appeared that 
before modern railway problems could be studied the 
essential preliminary lequirement was a statement of 
the historical facts unencumbered with judgments or 
opinions on those problems. 

Here and there it has been impossible to avoid 
comments which bear directly upon railway questions 
of the present time. But these do not affect the purely 
historical scope of the thesis If only it is allowed that 
the facts .have been adequately set out, then we shall 
be content to let others draw conclusions from them, 
and shall be well satisfied with having provided the 
necessary historical foundation upon which they may 
base their arguments. 

* The Acworth Transport Collection at the London School of 
Economics 
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Consolidation is a large part of the history of thtf 
English railways In tracing its story m the following 
pages It has frequently been necessary to examine 
matters of general railway history that at first ^ight 
may appear to be distinct from the subject, but which 
we believe will be found to be not merely relevant, but 
necessary to the history of consolidation. But the 
difficulty of adhering strictly to our subject has been 
increased by the fact that the general history of the 
railways is little known, and no satisfactory work exists 
in English to which we could refer. We must plead 
guilty to having occasionally made short digressions 
into the general history. It has been done in the 
hope of thereby presenting a fairly complete record of 
the mam facts concerning the growth of the great 
systems and their relations to the State. 

The materials for English railway history are volu- 
minous, and we have drawn upon many sources. To 
simplify references, a list of some of the works most 
frequently quoted is given at the head of Chapter I, 
but a bibliography has not been attempted , it would 
have been misleading, because in so many cases the 
book or paper to which reference is made contains 
only one or two small points of value or interest. 
That, indeed, is a feature of railway research , many 
sheaves of trivial and ephemeral writings must be 
winnowed in order to obtain a few grairs of desirable 
information. There is only one book, and that a 
German one, that covers the whole subject. We refer 
to Gustav Cohn’s remarkable work which, though 
nearly forty years old and though written primarily 
with reference to the aspect of law and publjc policy, 
nevertheless remains, to the present day, the one great 
^tudy of English railway history that has been made 
Cohn has a tendency to favour the State ownership of 
railways, but it must be admitted that he practically 
obtains impartiality, and enables his reader's to form 
their own judgments, by quoting so constantlv and 
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fjally from the best somces; we have attempted to 
follow his example in the present work 

Cohn drew largely upon official records These 
and the periodical literature make up the great bulk 
of the material for railway history. As to the first — 
in the Parliamentary Papers, Hansard’s Debates, and 
the Statutes — there is copious information on all 
questions that come within the purview of Parliament 
and Government Depai tments, and in the Parliamentary 
Papers there is an ample supply of maps. Moreover, 
in Reports of Inquiries, notably those of the Royal 
Commission on Railways, 1865-67, and of the Joint 
Select Committee on Railway Amalgamation, 1872, 
there are valuable summaries of railway history. 

The periodical literature is fairly comprehensive. 
Railway newspapers cover the whole period from 1835 
onwards,^ and though they are never impartial, they 
were in earlier times far less the organs of railway 
companies in general, and f&r more the champions of 
one set of companies against another set They are 
particularly useful in supplying the reports of railway 
companies’ meetings which are otherwise difficult of 
access ; and their weekly records of stock-exchange 
prices are also of considerable value. 

The pamphlet literature is fairly abundant, but with 
some exceptions in the earlier days of the railway 
system, it is of trifling importance, save as an indication 
of certain popular views 

Two branches of railway work — the engineering and 
the legal — have each an adequate literature The 
former is outside our scope The legal question enters 
laigely into the history of railway consolidation, and 
tlie existence of ample treatises on railway law has 
greatly simplified our work. We should have hesitated 
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to touch upon legal questions, though it might hava^ 
been necessary to do so, had they not been dealt with 
authoritatively by legal writers As it is, we have 
obtained much assistance from the law-books, apd sb 
far fiom feeling obliged to enter into questions of law, 
we have rather felt that it was our duty merely to 
indicate the legal authorities on the questions, and 
then to pass on without further comment. 

The general literature on English railways is scanty 
Guide-books and year-books provide a continuous 
record of the outstanding facts, though their scope is 
limited , the treatises of the forties, in particular Dr. 
Lardner’s attempt at a comprehensive encyclopaedia, 
gave early promise of a liteiature Worthy of the subject 
Since then the story of a few of the great companies 
has been written- — in a popular rather than a scientific 
manner. — but on the whole it is lemarkable how little 
serious attention has been paid to the growth of a 
railway system that has long been considered the finest 
in the world. 

The remaining introductory remaiks we have to 
make are upon the definition and arrangement of our 
subject. We have already used the word amalgama- 
tion *, it IS ugly and clumsy, but from the beginning it 
was the term most commonly used to describe the 
consolidation, fusion, absorption, or union of railways 
In Its broadest sense it was thus defined m a Report of 
the Railway Department of the Board of Trade m 
1845.^ “We may premise that under the term 
‘ Amalgamation Bills ’ we include all applications to 
Parliament for powers either to consolidate the stocks 
of two or more independent railway companies or to 
authorize the purchase or leasing of one railway by the 
'proprietois of another, or m any other way to transfer 
the control and management of a railway from the 
hands of the company to whom it was originally 
entrusted by Parliament to those of another company 
constituted for differet^t purposes.” 

Accounts and Papers, 1845, XXXIX ( 279 ) 
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This, however, is the loose extensive definition of 
amalgamation We shall use the word more precisely 
to indicate those operations in which the stocks of the 
combined companies were put together, and which 
were thus complete amalgamations uniting the finances 
as well as the operations of the companies concerned 
The Board of Trade took caie in all their earlier 
papers to make this distinction between complete 
amalgamation (“ amalgamation ” simply, as they termed 
It) and the other operations which they classed as 
purchase or lease , and there is good ground for 
keeping them distinct A purchase may, it is true, 
effect the same purpose as a fusion or amalgamation 
of the finances of two companies, and a lease may 
practically terminate the independent existence of one 
company and transfei it to another company But 
just as writers on money have to insist upon dis- 
tinguishing hard cash from substitutes which may 
claim to be “practically as good as gold,” so heie, to 
avoid confusion and to secuie a scientific classification, 
we must differentiate between amalgamation and the 
other forms of combination. 

In the first place, amalgamation — that is, the con- 
solidation of stocks — was an operation that could be 
applied to two or more equally powerful companies, 
wheieas purchase was not , it would be difficult or 
impossible for a company to raise the capital required 
to pui chase another of its own size. In practice, 
purchase denotes the purchase of a smaller company 
by a larger one 

But, secondly, the distinction is still more necessary 
in the case of leases, because it was very common for 
an established company to lease a new undertaking, 
and work it from the time of its first opening In 
such cases the leased undertaking was practically a 
branch. Often the established company had financed 
*or controlled the new project, or there had been an 
understanding between them, so that when the new 
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one was leased there was no question of loss of inde- 
pendence 01 cessation of competition Clearly, there- 
fore, a lease may vary infinitely m its importance, and 
those cases in which theie had never been more, than 
one company for working purposes are in a difli-erent 
category to those which made a real change in the 
distribution of railway power The latter may rank 
with amalgamations, but there remains a further 
objection to classing them with amalgamations. Short 
term leases were common, and they were frequently 
terminated by complete fosion, sometimes after tho 
lease had been renewed Therefore, whether they be 
classed by themselves or counted with amalgamations, 
they may cause duplication. To take one instance 
the Bourne and Essendine Railway, finally united with 
the Great Northern Railway in 1864, would be counted 
four times over, owing to renewals of lease, in a table 
that classed amalgamation and lease together Further, 
the lease was a temporary arrangement, and it could 
be, ■ and not infrequently was, effected by agreement 
Instead of by special Act of Parliament In this way 
It shades into other temporary or less advanced forms 
of combination — working agreements, running powers, 
and poohng agreements — which are quite obviously 
distinct from the operations which unite companies 
decisively and iirevocably. These looser forms of 
combination, indeed, are to a large extent outside our 
scope They have been specially treated in a recent 
work — Mr. Robertson’s “ Combination among Railway 
Companies ” — and their legal aspect has also been fully 
dealt with in the Repoits of the Board of Trade Con- 
ference, 1909, and of the Departmental Cominittee on 
Railway Agreements and Amalgamations, 19I1, In 
the present work they are noticed, not for their intrinsic 
interest, which is lar^ly a modern matter, but for their 
incidental bearing upon the amalgamation movement 
in the past. 

From what We have said, it will be gathered that the 
available statistics of consolidation are often unsatls- 
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fectory owing to the difficulty of reckoning those 
operations which were not complete amalgamations 
It is not practicable to make a comprehensive table 
for thjp whole period up to 1 900 showing m figures the 
results of sixty-six years of consolidation Here and 
there, for comparative purposes, we have collected 
statistics of the mileage and the capital affected by Acts 
sanctioning amalgamation, but we have not attached 
any great importance to the figures Some railway 
subjects may lend themselves to statistical treatment, 
but the history of English railway consolidation does 
not. The fact that so many miles have been absorbed 
IS of little interest unless the character of the miles is 
known An insignificant amalgamation so far as mile- 
age is concerned — for instance, that of the Charing 
Cross Railway with the South Eastei n Railway — may 
involve a greater capital operation than that connected 
with other fusions of ten times the mileage Mileage 
and capital statistics may be combined, wheie obtain- 
able, and still the results may be misleading, partly, as 
we have shown, because of the difficulties in the way 
of reckoning leases, much more because there is for 
many purposes an important distinction between two 
kinds of amalgamation The union of systems which 
together formed a continuous route — the operation 
known as “ end-on ” amalgamation — ^was natural, was 
generally considered desirable, and was probably in 
many cases inevitable The union of parallel com- 
peting systems was quite a different matter It went 
on steadily, but it was often disliked and considered 
unnatural, and was the cause of most of the doubts 
and fears, to which the progress of consolidation gave 
rise.^ A statistical record of amalgamation would hardly 
be satisfactory unless it distinguished these two kinds 
of amalgamation, and that is impossible, because so 
fiequently both the end-on and the competitive prin- 
ciple were involved 111 one and the same opeiation 
The railway map of ■'England gives a far more satisfac- 
tory picture of amalgamation than can be obtained from 
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statistical tables. A comparison of the maps of 1 848^ 
1872, and the present day^ shows very plainly the 
continuous increase in the extent of railway communi- 
cations and the decrease in the number of companies 
Proof of this, however, is hardly required , the physical 
results of amalgamation are well known. What is little 
known or imperfectly appreciated is the economic and 
political side of the question, the problems of competi- 
tion and monopoly, of State intervention and control, 
upon the history of which we have concentrated our 
attention in the following pages 

A chronological order of treatment has been observed 
as far as possible, but there are some necessai y excep- 
tions The railway events of the forties are of such 
overwhelming importance that they occupy a large part 
of the book In Chapter II, a yearly record of the 
chief consolidations in this period is given. Then in 
the five following chapters different aspects of the 
question in this period are treated sectionally. But in 
dealing with the canals in Chapter IV. the story is 
earned on after the forties and completed, in order to 
avoid the confusion that would have been caused by 
inserting portions of canal history in subsequent 
chapters And in other places, where the work of 
Parliamentary inquiries is being dealt with, it has been 
thought best to some extent to invert the order of 
events, first describing the actual results of the in- 
quiries, and then going back to recommendations and 
to what was not accomplished. Such a method is open 
to criticism, but experiment seemed to show that it was 
more suitable than any other, and we hope readers 
may allow that it has the practical advantages pf putting 
them in immediate possession of the mam facts, and 
making It easier for them to follow a cdmplicated tale. 
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CHAPTER I 

TURNPIKE ROADS, CANALS, AND RAILWAYS 
PRECEDENTS FOR RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, THE 
BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT 

In a Parliamentary Report of 1808 the following 
statement is made ^ 

“ The importance of land carnage to the prosperity 
of a country need not be dwelt upon Next to the 
general influence of the seasons, upon which the regular 
supply of our wants and a great proportion of our 
comforts so much depend, there is, perhaps, no cir- 
cumstance more interesting to men in a civilized state 
than the perfection of the means of interior communica- 
tion. It Is a matter, therefore, to be wondered at 
that so great a source of national improvement has 
hitherto been so much neglected Instead of the roads 
of the Kingdom being made a great national concern, a 
number of local trusts are created, under the authority 
of which large sums of money are collected from the 
public and expended without adequate responsibility or 
control. Hence arise a number of abuses, for which 
no remedy is provided, and the resources of the country, 
instead of being devoted to useful purposes, are too often 
improvidently wasted. Your Committee do not mean 
to recommend that the turnpike roads of the 


‘ Fiist Report from the Committee on the Highways of the 
Kingdom, May ii, 1808 (225), pp 6, 7 
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Kingdom should be taken into the hands of Govern-r; 
ment, but they aie of opinion that a Parliamentary 
Commission ought to be appointed before whdm 

any complaints of improper expenditure, by which so 
many innocent creditors suffei, should be brought ” 

This interesting quotation corrects the common error 
of supposing that the English roads had been rendered 
satisfactory by the coming of the turnpike system in 
the early eighteenth century ^ That system had pro- 
duced an improvement, but in 1808 the science of 
road-making was still in its expenmental stages with 
us Telford and McAdam belong to the years imme- 
diately following 

But the Report deserves to be further quoted, because 
it shows the private nature of road enterprises and the 
absence of any national policy in regard to their conduct, 
and suggests a parallel with railway history The 
following passage anticipates to a remarkable extent the 
argument on the question of Pailiament and the rail- 
ways which IS developed in the present book “A 
Parliamentary Commission ought to be appointed, to 
whom every turnpike trust should be obliged annually 
to transmit a statement of its accounts . . Before 

these Commissioners any complaints of improper ex- 
penditure ought to be btoughf , . . . nor is this all the 
advantage that would be derived from the proposed 
establishment Under the direction of such an institu- 
tion, the necessary experiments might be tried for ascer- 
taining the best mode of forming roads, ... of keeping 
them in repair. . . . All these are points which cannot 
be brought to that state of peifection of which they are 
capable . . by Committees of the House occasionally 
appointed, however zealous in the cause Such great 
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pbjects, which would add millions to the national 
income, and would increase the comfort of every in- 
dividual in the Kingdom, can only be successfully 
carried through by a great and permanent institution.” 

Parliament was constantly inquiring into the state 
of the roads in the years after 1808,^ but a rival system 
of transport was already in existence. Railways were 
mentioned in a letter attached to the Report we have 
quoted, and written to Sir John Sinclair by Mr Adam 
Walker * 

“ On examining the turnpike roads in the vicinity of 
London, I find the materials by which they are repaired 
seldom last longer than a month or six weeks in winter 
before they are ground to atoms and raked off the road 
as puddle ; . in some places the tolls have been 

doubled — yet are the roads sometimes almost impass- 
able — I therefore do humbly conceive that cast iron is 
the only material that can make a road peimanent, 
cheap, and lasting, and stand the wear and tear of 
heavy carriages. Iron railways have hitherto been only 
adopted as a substitute for canals in uneven countries. 
Now, if a plan could be devised of a railway that would 
not interfere with the profits, management, economy, 
or track of the present turnpike roads , that everything 
might go on as usual with respect to the tolls, the 
gates, the carriages, the Statute-work, etc , and that 
railways might be brought into general use by such 
IMPERCEPTIBLE GRADATIONS as to be what the public so 
much want, without detriment to any individual — 'Such 
a railway I humbly conceive to be practicable ”® 

Since the above was written a comprehensive work on the subject 
has appealed, English Local Government The Stoiy of the King’s 
Highway,^* by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 1913 In chap vit a 
Valuable account pf the turnpike system is given, with exhaustive 
references Mr, Sidney Webb most kindly advised me on the question 
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Innovation by imperceptible gradation, however, wav 
not to be expected m the expanding industrial England 
of the early nineteenth century. The Goveinment did 
not conduct experiments , its function was to step m 
and arrange the afFaiis of the turnpikes when they were 
lutling and in debt, and similarly to give its attention 
to the canals when their existence was becoming en- 
dangered by the competition of the railways As to 
the latter, Mr. Walker’s remarks are of some interest 
m pointing to the way in which railways began as poor 
substitutes for canals , he might have added, however, 
that they were to a larger extent auxiliaries and feeders 
to the waterways. When roads were mdilferent and 
the art of macadam was unknown, it had occurred to 
some forgotten inventor that the waggon-ways might 
be rendered smoother by laying beams for the wheels to 
run upon. The idea or running a wheelbarrow upon a 
plank would naturally suggest it ; but, simple as it was, 
the origin of the railway lies in it. In mining districts 
this plan of a wooden wheel track haS been traced back 
to the sixteenth century Flat iron bars first replaced 
wood about 1738 ; cast-iron bars — at CoalbrOokdale — 
about 1767.^ The great canal era was then opening, 

cheaper Carnages would run with one wheel on a broad (one foot 
wide) iron rail, the other on the ordinary road The idea of rails on 
the turnpike roads was not original , it had been pat forward by 
Dr James Anderson in 1800 (Francis, vol 1, p 49) It was again 
strongly recommended m 1836, when railway construction had made 
aome considerable strides, by Henry Fairbairn in bis most mteiesting 
treatise on the “Political Economy of RailroaiU (di.ip m ' JJc 
cUmied that only if laid on tlie turnpike roads coaid ra l\vp> be < on- 
structed cheap enough for commeicial success 1 he sanu idea ni.L> 
be found as late as 1850 m a pamphlet (“ Amalgamation of Railways 
and Highways *0 by William Bridges Adams, who again was strongly 
of opinion that railway construction as then carried out cdbld not pay 
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«nd it soon became faiily common to Increase the traffic 
area of a canal system by building a branch railway as 
a feeder Thus, the Trent and Mersey Navigation 
Company obtained power from Parliament as early as 
1775 “to make a Railway from the canal-side at 
Froghalt to several Iime-works near Caldon, in Stafford- 
shire, and to make other Railways, not exceeding one 
thousand yards in length, to several coal-mines In 
1 80 1 an Act was passed “ for making and maintaining 
a Railway from the town of Wandsworth to the town 
of Croydon — commonly known as the Surrey Iron 
' Railway This is very frequently cited as the first 
Railway Act,® it was, however, only an advance on 
the Trent and Mersey Act mentioned above. Both 
Acts contained powers for making both canals and 
railways, but in the Act of 1801 railway construction 
for the first time takes the leading place A glance at 
the preamble shows this 

“ Whereas the making of a railway for the passage 
of WJ^gons and othei carriages from a place called 
Ram Field in Wandsworth . to Croydon . and the 
making a Dock or Bason foi Barges . . with a lock, cuts, 

and other works into Wandsworth Creek, and thereby 
into the Phameswill be of very great advantage to severa 
considerable manufactories in the neighbourhood . by 
opening a cheap and easy communication for the con- 
veyance of coals, corn,” etc. 


was still President of a division of the Pennsylvania in 1894 See 
alsoj S Jeans* “JubiieeMemonalof Railway System,” 1875, chap ** 

^ Public Acts, 16 George III , c 33 The Irent and Meisey 
Company had been incorporated by 6 George III , c 92 The Peak 
Forest Canal is another good example of a navigation company \vith 
‘^railway” "powers Ihe Act of 1794 (34 Geoige III,c 26) incor- 
porating the company is entitled, an “ Act for making a navigable 
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It IS unnecessary here to trace the growth of this' 
system of railways, or more properly, tramways, m tjie 
years that followed. In all, nineteen more companies’^ 
were sanctioned by Parliament before there was passed 
in 1821 the famous Act “for making a Railway or 
Tiamioad from the River Tees at Stockton tcf Witton 
Park Colliery ” * This was the original Stockton and 
Darlington Act. It was of the same type as all its 
forerunners, and did not contemplate the use of steam 
power. The locomotive engine, however, had been 
experimented with by Trevithick in South Wales as 
early as i8oa ; introduced by George Stephenson on 
the Killingworth Railway in 1814, it had since been 
working regularly there,® and he succeeded in 1823 in 
persuading the directors of the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Company to procure another Act empoweiing them 
“ to make and erect such and so many locomotive or 
movable engines ” as they thought proper, as well as 
certain permanent or fixed engines * The line was 
opened for traffic on September 27, 1825,® but its 
great engineer had to achieve further triumphs before 


Useful Knowledge (Charles Kiught and €0,1841) follows this practice 
in an aiticle on ‘‘ British Railways” (p 261), but it gives some useful 
information about earlier companies The first Railway Act known 
to the Wnter of the article is a private one of 1758, respecting a 
waggon-way foi conveyance of coal to Leeds Tables are given for 
every railway since i8oi, showing the site, powers, date of opening, 
capital, etc 

^ rile Acts are given m the list of Railway Acts, Appendix E K , 
£0 the Report of the Royal Commission, 1867 , also in Fiancis, vob i , 
pp 57-63 , and in Porter’s Pi ogress of the Nation,” § 3, chap v 
1 here are also useful lists of Railway Acts up to 1838 in Appendices 29 
and 30 to the Second Report of the Select Committee on Railways 
[^^39 (Si 7 )j X] No 29 IS chronological, No 30 alphabetical 
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l^he superiority of the locomotive engine over haulage 
by means of fixed engines was finally and generally 
recognized. He had been appointed engineei of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway when it was sanc- 
tioned by Pailiament in 1826, and while planning and 
directing the construction of the line (and winning fiesh 
fame in the difficulties he surmounted), he was also 
strenuously engaged in advocating the use of locomotive 
engines The diiectors eventually decided to test 
Stephenson's ideas by means of an open competition — 
the famous locomotive trials at Rainhill, October 6, 
1829 ^ In these, the striking success of Stephenson's 
engine, the Rocket, won him the support of former 
opponents, and produced a widespread impression of 
the possibilities of lapid steam locomotion. The 
Scotsman^ in commenting on the tnals, said '‘The 
experiments at Liverpool have established principles 
which will give a greater impulse to civilization than 
it has ever received from any single cause since the 
Press first opened the gates of knowledge to the human 
species at large ’’ 

After this decisive event, there was still to be a 
struggle between the supporteis of the locomotive and 
the advocates of the atmospheric system of piopulbion, 
but we need not entei into that question ; it is largely 
technical and of little practical impoitance Whatever 
the merits of the atmospheric principle, it was too late 
for Its upholders in 1845 to challenge the locomotive 
system which was so widely established by then , only 
fouiteen years after the Rauihill trials Stephenson had 


1835 • Several coaches drawn by horses travel daily at the late 

of seven lo nine miles an hour on this railroad between Stockton and 
Tliere are also six locomotive engines, besides hoiscs, 
CiiijiKncd transit of coal, etc, and tlieie are two engines 

stationed on the line to assist the loaded waggons over the elevated 
parts of the road ” 

Dictionaiy of National Biography at) ^ C G Bowen Cooke, 
“ British Locomotives,” 1893 (chap ii , The Hamhill Tuals”) 
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travelled, in nine hours, by railway from London to* 
Newcastle^ The question had been decided in 1829 
when the iron tramway became the locomotive railway, 
and the main period of the histoiy of the railway system 
had opened 

In the following years larger and more ambitious 
projects were put forward. The first trunk line, the 
London and Birmingham, was sanctioned in 1833, and 
railway promotion quickly became “a fashion and a 
frenzy.”® Thirty-five railway Bills were passed in 
1836,® twenty-nine of which were for new railways, 
and involved an estimated expenditure of ;^i7,595,ooo 
In 1837 the number of Bills was larger, but the majority 
of them were for giving addition^ powers to existing 
companies, and only sixteen were for new lines The 
movement had been too rapid and speculative, and was 
being checked by a severe financial crisis.^ Its progress 
up to 1837, gloomy termination, are, to some 

extent, an anticipation of the great lailway mania of the 
forties and the crisis of 1847, though, even among the 
rash and extravagant projects of the latter period, it is 
difficult to find a parallel either with the contest waged 
in 1836 and 1837 between the five separate bodies of 
promoters of a railway to Brighton, or with the gambling 
spirit which drove the shares of these rival projects 
above par Before they made terms with each Other, 
the five companies were said to have spent ,£193,000 


^ Dictionary of National Biogfraphy {loc at) For aft apprecia- 
tion of the atmospheric principle, 
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kn their struggle for the Act of 1837, which sanctioned 
a railway from Croydon to Brighton.^ 

In 1838 four hundred and ninety miles of railway 
were open in England and Wales The London and 
Birmingham line had been opened throughout on 
September ry of that year — a memorable date The 
London and Greenwich and the London and Croydon 
were also open The Great Western Railway, the 
London and South Western Railway, and the b astern 
Counties were under construction The Grand Junction, 
from Birmingham to Warrington, had been opened in 
July, 1837, Its northern continuations — the Warimgton 
and Newton and the North Union — completed the chain 
of railway communication between London and Preston 
At Newton, this chain was crossed by the Liverpool 
and Manchester, and Lancashire possessed another com- 
pleted railway 111 the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury, 
The Stockton and Darlington, the Leeds and Selby, 
the Leicester and Swannington, and a few small systems 
made up the tale. Already the framework of oui rail- 
way system had been outlined, and construction was 
being pushed on m many parts of the country. Mean- 
while, the process of corxsohdation had commenced, and 
without further introductory mattei we may approach 
that subject. 

It has been said that the history of English railways 
IS the history of amalgamation The preceding sketch 
has at least contradicted this, and, it is hoped, has sug- 
gested that there is much interesting historical matter 
directly concerning railways long before the first amal- 
gamations were considered. Railway histoiy, too, is 

^ Francis, vol i , p« 236 , I^at/way Magazine^ 1837, pp 124 and 
374 » In March, 1836, the shares of StephensOn*s London and 
Bnghton Company weie quoted as high as 20 l£s paid up), while 
the uval company, known as Rennie’s, was quoted as high as 5 (£2 
paid up) In December, 1837, when the shares of the two ptojects 
had been combined, they were quoted at 2^ (^5 paid up) In 
March, 1836, the London and Birmingham shaies stood at 124 (^^$0 
paid up), and the G W R at 33 (;^to paid up) 
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closely interwoven with every strand of the national 
story in the nineteenth century ; commerce, industry, 
finance, politics, and geneial welfare are connected with 
and leact upon it at every juncture 

But the saying mentioned need not be too critically 
examined It expresses well enough the important part 
which amalgamation has played in the giowth of our 
railway system, and is little more than the application 
to a paiticular branch of transport of a generalization 
which covers every field of activity in the last hundred 
years — namely, the growth of combined effort and of 
pioduction on a large scale. 

The railways of England grew up piecemeal and 
haphazard in short, unconnected lengths. They were 
converted from local lines into a national system by 
amalgamation, consolidation, or fusion, and our im- 
mediate object IS to examine the precedents for these 
unifying operations They began on a large scale, 
and practically without any previous experiments, as 
far as railways were conceined, in the early forties 
The growth of the railway system and the obvious 
advantages of intercommunication made it fai from 
unexpected— indeed, very natural — that short lines form- 
ing a continuous route should be made into one 
company. But it is worth while noticing a few prece- 
dents which made the idea of amalgamation more readily 
acceptable than it would otherwise have been. 

Ill the case of canals there are one or two examples 
of canal consolidation proper before the era of canal 
and railway amalgamation. The first example is the 
absorption, by the Birmingham Canal Navigations 
Company, of the Birmingham and Fazeley Canal Navi- 
gations Company This was in 1784.^ An Act of 
1813 may be found which “ united and consolidated ” 

^ B.eport of the Royal Commigsion on Canals, igio, p 10 The 
U rm nfr*iam 
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Ae Chester canal and the Ellesmere canal, ^ another, 
of 1821, “incorporated the proprietors of the North 
Wilts canal with the proprietors of the Wilts and Beiks 
canal jand consolidated their powers in one Act of 
Parliament But canal amalgamations 111 the early 
days wefte few and far between, as neither economic 
nor financial difficulties called for them On the one 
hand, the canal companies usually left the earners’ work 
to other parties, and were merely the owners of the 
waterway, collecting tolls from its usei s In the case 
of railways, of course, there was a gieat difference 
The early Railway Acts, based upon canal and turn- 
pike Acts and reproducing, m clause after clause, the 
phraseology long common to both, stipulated that the 
railways should be open to the vehicles of all comers, 
but the difficulties of operation and the demands of 
safety had, by 1840, made it impossible** to continue 
this freedom of use , the railway companies became the 
carriers as well as the owners, and the individual who 
tried to run his own engine and carnages on a line 
would find himself unable to put down at a station, 
and unable to get watei or fuel. This being so, and 
tiarisfer from one system to another being very difficult 
(necessitating, perhaps on account of a bieak of gauge, 
perhaps from lack of combined action by the companies, 
the unloading of goods and le-loading into different 


^ Local Acts, 53 George III , c So 
® Local Acts, I and 2 George IV , c 97 

® Second Repoitfiom Select Committee on Railways [J839 (517), 
X, 23 vi] “ The intention of Parliament” (to open railways to all 
earners) “ cannot be carried into eflfect , the payment of legal tolls is 
only a very gmall part of the arrangement necessary to open railroads 
to iniblic competition , any person with the mere authority to place 
an engine or carnages on a railway would be piactically unable to 
supply his engine wjlli water, or to take up or set down his passengers 
, The safety of the public also requnes that upon every railway 
'there should be one system of management under one supeimtcnding 
atithoiity 
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tiucks) the railways had an incentive to consolidation 
which the canals lacked 

But, secondly, the canals did not tiouble to con- 
solidate, because they were prospeious enough v^ithout 
combining their operations Had they felt the pinch 
of financial depression, it is probable they would have 
made some efibrt to economize, by replacing with one 
management the handful of small and wasteful organ- 
izations which often controlled a single route. It is 
true, as we shall see, they did not make much effort in 
this direction even when, towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century, they were beginning to feel the full 
effects of railway competition,^ but then they were too 
disorganized, and in some cases broken up by railway 
purchases which had secured a link in the chain of 
water communication, to combine effectively. They 
needed power from without to bring them together. 
In the present day a Royal Commission has examined 
then case, and has recommended that consolidation 
should be arranged for them by the Government. 

Turning to the road system, we find there fairly 
ample precedent for amalgamation, and we find, too, 
that the poverty and indebtedness of the turnpikes as 
much as their inefficiency was the reason why the 

1 See below, p 93 The Royal Commission on Canals, 1909 
(in their final Report, p 15), state that ui the case of canals there 
was, before railways developed, a tendency towards the absorption 
of the small canals into a limited number of large systems Tliis 
ts incorrect The Report supports this statement by instancing “ the 
present Birmingham Canal System” and the Shropshire Union 
These two companies prove very little, as they are the two excep- 
tional cases of canal amalgamation The Birmingham amalgamation 
of 1784 (p ir, note i) was not increased until 1840, when the Wyrley 
and Rssington was added to the system 
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government intervened to consolidate the trusts 
Inquiries into the defects of the load system were 
conducted by Parliament before the time^ of the Select 
Committee on Highways of 1808 which we have 
quoted, and especially into the question of easier access 
to Ireland by the Holyhead road. Grants were made 
to Commissioners in 1815® for carrying out improve- 
ments which the trusts along this road were unable to 
effect Telford finally established his reputation m this 
work, but the grants proved insufficient, and the ultimate 
outcome of Government subsidy to the trusts was their 
replacement by Commissioners appointed by Parliament ^ 
This measure, largely the work of Sir Henry Parnell, 
proved satisfactory , the surface of the road at length 
came nearer to that perfection of which one reads so 
much in the eulogies of coaching days, for money was 
easily obtained and laid out in a scientific and compre- 
hensive manner , the jobbery and waste of the local 
trusts was ^one, and the creditors had some relief from 
their sufferings 

Before this great consolidation of the London and 
Holyhead road,^ an interesting innovation of a similar 
kind had been made at Bristol in 1 8 1 9. 


^ Besides committees to consider the Turnpike Acts, of which 
there is an example in 1795* there were Parliamentary Inquiries into 
the state of the roads, the legiilation of turnpikes, etc, from 1806 
onward Foi these and the whole literatuie of the subject see 
Dorothy Ballen, “Bibliography of Road-making and Roads in the 
United Kingdom,” 1914 

* Public Acts, 55 George III, c 152 The sum granted was 
;^2o,ooo The Commissioneis, m their Fust Report [May 6, 1816, 
Reports of Commissionei's, 1816 (459), VIII ], stated that all the 
information they had gathered showed the “total inadequacy of the 
turnpike tolls to meet the expense of improvements without further 
aid from PaiSiament” They suggested that 10,000 more be granted 
next session, so Uiat Telford might keep at woik the skilled road- 
maker$ he had got togethei 

^ Public Acts, 59 George III , c 30, “Actfoi vesting m Com 
missiofters road from Shrewsbury to Bangor Ferry and discharging 
the Trustees ”, 4 George IV,, c 74 — “ for improving road from London 
to Holyhead ” , 

♦ Before this, and before the Bnstol consolidation following, is the 
Isle of Wght consolidation of May 21, 1813 (53 George III , c 92, 
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“ Whereas,” says the Act for repairing, etc , thg 
vaiious roads round the city of Bristol,^ “ under various 
Acts for making and repairing the Bristol roads, cbn- 
siderable sums of money have been borrowed on credit 
of the tolls authorized by the said Acts, whic'h still 
remain due and owing,” and whereas the roads cannot 
be improved “ unless the powers of the said Acts aie 
enlarged , and the tolls increased, and it is ex- 
pedient that the same should be consolidated and com- 
prised m one Act ” , therefore the old Acts were 
repealed, and the numerous turnpike roads put in 
charge of a large body of trustees, in whom all the 
powers, rights, and property of the old trusts were 
vested ® 

Local Acts), which enacts that the several parishes, etc , in the 
Island, ** shall be consolidated” for the purpose of widening, re- 
pairing, etc , tlie roads It was not, however, a consolidation of turn- 
pike trusts, as these did not apparently exist in the island The 
Commissioners, undei the Act of 1813, erected tuinpikes, etc, and 
took tolls double ones on Sunday (Section 22) 

1 Local Acts, 59 George III , c 95 

* Clause XXIV. In subsequent reports or statistics of turnpike 
trusts — in which the tiusts are most commonly collected under 
counties — “ Bristol (nine districts)” is the usual denomination of this 
cdnsohdated trust The mileage is given as 168 in a Return of the 
length of each tiust [Accounts and Papers, 1847-48 (752), LX] 
This IS exceptional, three figures being very rare , the consolidated 
Isle of Wight roads are given as 400 miles, the Metropolitan as 120 
The London to Holyhead figures do not appear, the trusts included 
being returned separately under iheir respective counties In South 
Wales SIX large trusts comprise 1,013 nnles of road (the 1,063 English 
trusts only cover a total of 20,000 miles) Dissatisfaction with the 
exactions of the trusts bad led to the “ Rebecca Riots” in 1842 and 
1843, and had resulted in these six consolidations of all the trusts in 
each of the six counties of South Wales After 1840, when the 
question of turnpike consolidation was frequently raised in Parlia- 
ment (with no effect, see p 17 below), this South Wales consolidation 
waff pointed to as a most satisfactory operation In the House of 
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, This operation seems to have been a voluntary one 
McAdatn was largely instrumental in bringing it about 
No’ pressure was put upon Bristol by the central 
government, and the turnpike tiusts were not apparently 
in such abject poverty as to compel interference by 
the local, authorities But although this was rather 
exceptional, the opeiation was otheiwise similar to the 
rest of the turnpike consolidations, and it is interesting 
to notice that at Bristol as in the other cases it was 
a consolidation of management, not of charges that was 
carried out — t of the trusts, not of the tolls In the 
later railway amalgamations it was customary to make 
some reduction of rates In the case of a railway there 
IS good reason for doing this, both on account of the 
actual reduction in proportionate cost for carrying any- 
thing for a long distance instead of a short one, and 
also on ordinary business grounds to encourage long 
distance tiafiic by cheap rates The latter idea did not 
appeal to consolidators of turnpike trusts, and the 
former did not apply as a vehicle did the same amount 
of damage per mile to a road whether it tiavelled one 
or a hundred miles. In cases wheie the toll gates of 
two trusts were obviously too near to each other when 
the road became one property, one gate might be 
removed, as was the case in the Biistol consolidation, 
but double tolls were allowed at the remaining gate.^ 

It IS worth noticing, too, that the idea of financial 
unity was not realized in this case, or, indeed, in many 
others, the money taken by the consolidated trust 
being spent as nearly as possible upon the portion of 
road m respect of which ft was received.^ 

The best-known road consolidation, however, was 
that of the North London turnpikes. A committee 
inquired into “the several turnpike trusts within ten 
miles of London " in 1825.* They reported that “if 


1 Clause XXXI II “ Clause LV 

* Repoitsof Committees, 1825 (35S), V 
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the funds of Trusts had been skilfully applied an 4 
proper materials obtained and used for the last seven 
years according to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of this House who first instituted inquiries on 
this subject, the roads would have been m a "much 
more perfect state of repair, and the debts of the trusts 
much reduced and the tolls consequently lower. 

Your committee observe that no less than four several 
Acts of Parliament constituting four separate trusts — 
vtz , City Road, Old Street, Bethn^ Green, and 
Shoreditch, with different bodies of Trustees, and all 
the expenses attendant on four distinct establishments, 
comprise within them only a distance of four and a half 
miles . Your Committee deem it proper to refer 
to the Reports of Committees of 1819, 1820, and 182 1, 
in all of which it is strongly recommended to consoli- 
date the whole of the trusts round London.” 

In 1826 Parliament acted upon this Report, and an 
Act was passed “for consolidating the trusts of the 
several turnpike roads in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis, north of the River Thames 

The consolidation proved a satisfactory operation 
The bonded debt of the Metropolitan trusts concerned 
was ,£123,000 m 1827; in March, 1840, it was 
reduced to ,£65,000, and during that time more than 
,£45,000 had been spent on improvements.^ 

A few examples of small consolidations may be 
found in succeeding years,® but the operation was not 


*■ Local Acts, 7 George IV, c 142 The Act was amended by 
7 George IV , c 59 (Public Acts) The amendments are toll altera- 
tions, powers for new roads, and the lemoval of certain roads (m 
future to be “ common highways ”) from the Commissioners’ charge. 

* Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the? state of the 
roads m England and Wales, 1840, XXVII (256) The Report cites 
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gopied to any large extent by the thousand and more 
trusts with which England and Wales were covered 
about 1830^ Committees continued to urge con- 
solidation,^ but Parliament was beginning to realize 
by 1840 that the railway was a more woithy object of 
attention,® A Royal Commission repoited in that 
year on turnpikes, and the extent to which lailways 
would damage them it favoured the collection of 
the trusts into distnct unions, but no legislation fol- 
lowed the report,^ and without the help of Parliament 
It seemed that the decaying trusts had not the energy 
to combine From i860 onwards Parliament inter- 
vened , not, however, to consolidate the trusts, but 
year by year to wind them up and arrange for their 
liquidation 

We have tried to show that the piinciple of com- 
bination was known, and that the lailway companies 
had several good precedents to follow The plan of 
combined action — common enough already in many 


^ Foi turnpike figures, see the Jotonal of ihe Royal Siahstical 
Soacly^ Januaiy, 1839 Theic weie 1,025 trusU (England and 
Wales) m 1821 , i,J 19 m 1836 The uuter of the article groups the 
tiusts accoidmg to counties, and calculates the time it would take 
each gioup to pay off its debts if its whole annual income were 
applied to that alone 

* The opinions of these committees are given at .unple length m 
Appendices I to VIII of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Roads, 1840 

® Fiedenck Cliffoid, “Histoiy of Private 13 ill Legislation,” 1SS7, 
vok n , pp 22, 33 

^ A Select Committee also inquired into turnpikes and lailioacis in 
1839 (IX , No 295) 

® The Repoit IS quoted on the pie\iOLis page above (note 2) It is only 
fourteen pages, but full of interest to anyone who wislies for a pittiue 
of the trusts in 1840 Six handled pages of appendices follow, in 
which may be found a mass of information concerning the individual 
trusts The Repoit is indexed in Indexes to Reports of Com- 
missioners, [800-1846 [Accounts and Papcis, 1847 (71), LVIII , 
Part IL] The list of indexes at the beginning of this paper mentions 
all the Reports of turnpike commissioneis published 
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great industries, practised for more than a century 
among the coal-owners of Newcastle, and tentatively 
applied to joint stock entei prises m the form of gas 
companies — had been successfully adopted by several 
turnpike roads,^ which were to some extent eveh more 
than canals, the great model for the early lailjvays 
The first example of railway consolidation or amalga- 
mation (as It IS commonly termed almost from the start) 
occurs in 1834 ® On May 22 of that year an Act was 
passed “for uniting the Wigan Branch Railway Com- 
pany and the Pieston and Wigan Railway Company.”® 
The preamble declared the expediency of uniting the 
two companies, and forming “ one continuous railway ” 
from Preston to Newton , and it was enacted in the 
third clause that “ from the passing of the Act every 
peison now a proprietor in either of the said under- 
takings . . . shall be united . . into one company 
. by the name and style of the North Union Rail- 
way Company ” 1 he main line of the Preston and 

Wigan Company was not yet completed, so it was 
enacted'* that meanwhile the new North Union Com- 
pany should keep separate accounts for the mam line of 
the Wigan Branch Company, and pay the net surplus 

* An interesting example of combined action may be found in 
Benjamin Winstone^s “Epping and Ongar Highway Trust'* (1891, 
private circulation), which contains an Agreement between trustees 
of diffeient turnpike loads for erecting one weighing-machine for the 
use of such roads ” 

2 Accounts and Papers, 1847-48 (510), LXIII Return of all 
exjstmg amalgamations (July 17, 1848) with map The return dis- 
tinguishes between transfers by ar al^ainp* o.i 1)\ p ichases, and by 
leases, giving the transfers, with ihc n ilcngc* aurricc, m alphabetical 
ordei, and with fairly ample information, wheie necessary, in a 
column of “ Remarks ” 
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gf receipts to those persons holding numbers i to 700 
of the North Union Joint Stock Another clause 
reminds us how early this is in railway history , the 
charges for carriage are dealt with, but only as an 
eventuality “ if the company think proper to use loco- 
motives”,^ that is to say, it was not certain that the 
company would be carriers on, as well as owners of, the 
railway. 

The advantages of this Wigan amalgamation are 
obvious after a glance at the map of Lancashire The 
two uniting companies together provided a single direct 
route from Preston to Newton, at Newton the line 
was crossed by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway , 
from Newton there extended southward the Warrington 
and Newton Railway, which linked up at Warrington 
with the projected Grand Junction line to Birmingham 
Besides the physical reason for uniting two companies 
which together formed one continuous line, there were, 
however, the financial reasons so commonly governing 
consolidation The Wigan Branch Railway was opened 
in 1832, and put Wigan in connection with the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. The Preston and Wigan, 
sanctioned by Parliament m 1831, made no progress, 
beyond this legal stage “ The wrong men were on 
the board, money and determination were lacking 
Help from outside was necessary if the line were to be 
constructed. This was obtained by fusion with the 
Wigan Branch Company, which was in touch with the 
powerful Liverpool and Manchester Company ; it was 
to the interest of this trunk line to encourage the 
growth of its tributaries, and establish the connection, 
beyond Wigan, with Preston. After the amalgamation 
the line from Wigan to Preston was constructed, and 


Section 163 

® **Hist6iy of the Wigan Branch and the Preston and Wigan 
Railways” A paper read by Clement E Stretton on the Jubilee of 
.opening of Wigan Branch, Septetnbei 3, 1832 (Goodall and Suddick, 
Leeds, 190X), 
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finally opened m October, 1838. By that time th^ 
London and Biimingham Railway wab completed, and 
a through communication between Preston and London 
was established.^ 

Meanwhile in 1835 another fusion in the same 
district further unified this connection between Lan- 
cashire and the South Fiom Newtoii^’the terminus 
of the new North Union Railway, a small railway, 
the Warrington and Newton,® covered the"* five miles 
intervening between the North Union and the Grand 
Junction. This small line had been opened\s early 
as 1829 ; the Grand Junction Railway, incorporated 
in 1833® to bridge the seventy-eight miles between 
Warrington and Birmingham, was still under constiuc- 
ti'on, and was not opened until July 4, 1837. It was 
obviously to the advantage of the lug company to 
absorb the small one, which was a direct continuation 
of It northwards, and which took the Grand Junction 
to a connection with the North Union and with the 
Liverpool and Manchester at Newton. So the Grand. 
Junction obtained power to unite the Warrington and 
Newton to Itself,'* and the smallei company disappeared 
altogether “ It is expedient that the Grand Junction 
Railway and the Warrington and Newton Railway 
should be made and compose one continuous line 
under one common control and system of manage- 
ment,” therefore the Warrington and Newton Acts are 
repealed, and the Grand Junction Acts extended to 


* Ibid j .ind for an interesting account of the inception and early 
days of London and Birmingham Railway (and of railways generally) 
see Osborne’s “ London and Birmingham Railway Guide ” 

^ Wariington and Newton Railway incoiporated, lo’George IV, 
c 37 (1829), “for making a railway or tramroad fiom the Livei'pool 
and Manchestei Railway at or near Wai grave Lane (Newton) to 
Warrington ” 
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aover the smallei company “ as fully as if it had been 
expressly mentioned . as part and parcel of the 
said Grand Junction All the “ works, lands . . 

shares^ profits , rights " of the Warrington and 
Newton are vested in the Grand Junction,^ and the 
smaller company is thus not only for practical working 
and control, but also for financial purposes, completely 
meig'ed m the larger one , 518 Grand Junction shares 
of £100 each were created and issued to the War- 
rington and Newton piopnetois in exchange for their 
former shares, which were of the same amount ® 

A slightly different operation, the first example of 
a form of railway transfer that became very common, 
occurred in 1836, when the Great North of England 
Railway obtained power in its Act of Incorporation ■* 
to purchase from the Stockton and Darlington Com- 
pany one of Its branches,® known as the Croft Branch 
After these early transfers, there is no instance of 
amalgamation until 1840, when the Grand Junction 
again enlarged its compass by absorbing® the Chester 
and Crewe Railway. In this case consolidation was a 
financial necessity, as in the case of the North Union 
When the project was broached in 1839 the Grand 
Junction had been working for two years, but the 
Chester and Crewe was not yet open , the Grand 
Junction shares were at a premium of 100 per cent , 
those of the other company were at a discount, and the 
calls made on them were not being paid Some of the 
Chester and Crewe shareholders objected to the terms 

^ Section 2 The Giand Junction Tolls, etc, are applied to the 
Warrmgn^on and Newton, with one exception m Section 3 
® Section 5 

^ H Scnvenor, “Railways of United Kingdom, 1849, p 27 
^ Local Acts, 6 and 7 William IV , c 105 
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offered — the exchange of their £^o shaies foi £2^ 
shares m the Grand Junction — and asked that the 
future, not the existing, value of their line should be 
the basis of negotiation. But actual resistance i^as out 
of the question, and the amalgamation was easily 
carried.^ 

Then once more there was a lull, from 1840 until 
1844, when suddenly consolidation became a great 
force, and by the amalgamation of three midland com- 
panies, the first fusion that formed one of our great 
trunk railways was effected. 


‘ Railway Times, October 26, 1839, p 843, February 8, 1840, 
pp 90-92 , May 9, 1840, p 378 




CHAPTER II 

THE PROGRESS OF CONSOLIDATION IN THE FORTIES 
THE AMALGAMATION OF THE MIDLAND AND OF 
THE LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 

So far we have been dealing with the railway movement 
m a stage that was largely tentative and experimental 
In the forties this is less apparent It is true that 
inexperience of railway problems hampeied Parliament 
in Its attempts at legislation, but the novelty of the 
locomotive and of railway travelling was soon forgotten, 
and the new system of transport was regaided familiarly 
as an established fact. In 1845: theie was little trace 
of the uncertainty and alarm with which a railway 
journey had been regarded a few years earlier The 
locomotive engine had indeed come into its kingdom 
with astonishing suddenness. In 1 846 the G W R. were 
running a regular service, which covered the 53 miles 
between Paddington and Didcot in one hour and seven 
minutes, and averaged 48 miles an hour between Swin- 
don and Bath. This was on a broad-gauge line ; but 
on the narrow-gauge North Midland Railway a speed of 
50 miles an hour was obtained, and a great engineer 
reported the record accomplishment of 68 miles an hour 
on the Grand Junction Railway.^ 

The promotion of new railway companies had been 
severely checked in 1837, hardly attempted in 

the five years following, but it was ta!ken up again with 

t Report of the Gauge Commissioneis, 1846 (34), p 24, and 
evidence of Robert Stephenson, Question 168 

23 
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swiftly inci easing enthusiasm from 1843 onwards, and 
before the movement was checked again by the crisis of 
1847, the mam lines of communication throughout the 
country had been sanctioned. 

The following table presents a general view of the 
use and decline of the movement in the forties 

RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 1 



Miles of Railway 
Authorized 

Capital Authorized 

Pnoi to December 31, 

1843 

2,776 

£ 

83,848,000 

Dining 1844 

805 

20,454,000 

» 184s 

2,700 

59,479,000 

„ 1846 

4 ,S 3 « 

132,617,000 

1847 

i >354 

39,460,000 

„ 1848 

371 

1 5,274,000 

1849 

r6 1 

3,911,000 

„ 1850 

8 

4,1 16,000 

Mileage open December, 1843 


1) 

1850 



It must not be imagined that the “capital authorized” 
each year is entii ely on account of the “ miles author- 
ized.” After 1847 kittle fresh mileage was undertaken , 
but many companies found it impossible to avoid asking 
foi more money in older to complete works which had 
been sanctioned in previous years. The following table 
shows the total numbei of Railway Acts passed each 
yeai, and the extent to which Acts for new lines and 
for amalgamations are comprised in the total , the 
term “new lines” may at times only refer to a minute 
branch or extension, but generally speaking" the pro- 
portion of “ new lines ” to “ total Acts ” reflects faith- 
fully the progress and collapse of the railway boom • 

^ These figures aie taken from the Report of the Commissionei s of 
Railways foi 1848 (p 45), and the Report of the Railway Department 
for 1854 (p vn) 
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RAILWAYS OF IHL UNITED KINGDOM’ 


Yeai 

Total 

• Number of 
Acts Passed 

Including — 

Acts for 
New Lines 

Acts for 
Amalgamations 

Acts for 
Purchases and 
Leases 

1840 

24 

2 

1 

I 

1841 

^9 

2 

0 

0 

1842 

24 

6 

0 

I 


24 

TO 

0 

I 

1844 

49 i 

37 

3 

7 

184s 

121 

94 

3 

^5 

1846 

272 

219 

20 

19 

1847 

194 

1 12 

9 

20 

184S 

85 

37 

5 

7 

1849 

35 

n 

2 

4 

1850 

37 ' 

5 

I 

5 


These tables will suggest to the reader that the year 
1 84.6 was a remarkable one 111 railway history It is, 
in fact, the outstanding year m the whole course of 
that history, not merely because of the record number 
of Bills sanctioned, but also because of the decisive 
amalgamations that were accomplished It was a 
notable year, too, for the number of railway purchases 
and leases effected,® for the important consolidations 
of canals with lailways that were earned out,® and for 
the numerous inquiries into railway questions made by 
Parliamentary Committees, and their outcome in General 
Railway Acts ^ Further, it was the central year of a 
most critical period in the history of English railways, 


^ This Ubic has been compiled fiom the gonera! hst of Kailway 
Acts, Appendix E K , Report of Royal Commission, 1867 j from the 
Return of Existing Amalgamations in 1848 (Accounts and Papers, 
1847-48, LXIII , No 510), and from the contini Utjons of that return 
given m the Annual Board of Tiade Retujt/j.» after 1848 These 
sources of information differ slightly fiom eacli othei m some details, 
and It IS impossible to guarantee the absolute coiiectness of the 
figures 

^ Seebelow^ p 29 ^ p 91 

^ pp 62-64 
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.1 period in which the linei of communication wei(i 
being hastily mapped out, and thtir ownership and the 
subsequent balance of railway power decided by impoi- 
tant amalgamations ; and in which the problem of 
controlling the railways was clamouung for the attention 
of Parliament, » 

There is a great deal in this period that we must 
examine m detail, for consolidation and the monopoly 
which it was feaied would result from consolidation, 
were very prominent in the railway world and m the 
deliberations of Select Committees and other bodies 
which considered railway questions. In the present 
chapter, a general account of the progress of amalgama- 
tion in England from 1840 to 1853 will be given, and 
the two most important fusions — those which formed 
the Midland and the Notth Western Companies-— will 
be described in detail. - > - 

Practically we may say that railway amalgamation 
began in 1 844 ; the three consolidations which we 
have mentioned in 1834, 1835, interest- 

ing as the earliest examples of the process, but they 
only involved the extinction of three companies, which 
together possessed but thirty-three miles of railways. 

1 In 1844 "we find that amalgamation is becoming a 
subject of general interest in the railway world, busy 
though that world may be with the promotion of new 
lines. The two movements, m fact, advanced side by 
side to their culminating point in 1846, and then 
defined together. The great consolidation of 1844 
waSs^that which formed the Midland Two smaller 
fusions were effected by the Great Western and the 
North Union ^ In 1 845 there were again three amal- 
gamations sanctioned, one of them transferring the 

^ 

threat I'nco'ponted 1835, 5 and 6 William ty., 
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famous Liverpool and Manchester Company to the 
Grand Junction ^ Meanwhile great schemes had been 
projected for the following session, and in 1 846 eighteen 
Acts wpre passed (for England and Wales) sanctioning 
unions which added 798 miles to the systems effecting 
the amalgamations, and to a large extent shaping the 
subsequent course of development * 

By one of these Acts of 18^ 6 the London and North 
Western Railway Company came into existence,® a 
fusion of the London and Biimmgham, the Grand 
Junction, and the Manchester and Birmingham By 
five other Acts the Manchester and Leeds (re-named 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire in the following year) 
added five small companies to its system * Another 
combination of four companies brought the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company into existence® 
The Midland Railway was also prominent, absorbing 
the Leicester and Swannington, the Birmingham and 
Gloucester, and the Bristol and Gloucester.® Another 
Act consolidated the London and Biighton with the 
London and Croydon, so forming the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway.^ 


^ 8 and 9 Vict , c 198 The Kenyon and Leigh (bvo miles), and 
the Bolton and Leigh (seven miles), weie also added to the Grand 
Junction by the same Act 

^ Throughout the figures given are for England and Wales, unless 
otherwise specified There was one amalgamation in Scotland in 
1846, effected bv the Caledonian Company, and one in Ireland in 
the same year, forming the Irish South^-Eastem Company (absorbed 
m 1 863 by the Great Southern and Western Company) These were 
the first Scotch and Irish amalgamations The facts are all taken 
from the Return of Existing Amalgamations in 1848 (Accounts 
and Papers, 1847-48, LXIIL, No 510) , only those operations classed 
amalgama^ons have been counted 
® 9 and 10 Vitt , c 204 

^ Manchester and Leeds (incorporated 1836, 6 and 7 William IV , 
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Of the nine amalgamations of 1 847^ only two nee 4 
be noticed The East Anglian Railway (eighty-foui 
miles) was formed by the amalgamation of three small 
companies,® and an inteiesting fusion was effected in 
the North of England by which the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Company was fotmed ® The amalgama- 
ting companies were the York and Newcastle and the 
Newcastle and Berwick. The York and Newcastle 
Company had been incorporated in 1 842 as the New- 
castle and Darlington Junction The name was changed 
in 1846, when the Company obtained power^ to pur- 
chase the Great North of England Railway, running 
from York to Darlington The Company had made 
four other purchases, adding seventy-three miles to its 
system, and altogether this amalgamation of 1847 
included 360 miles of railway which had at one tune 
been owned by eight separate companies ^ This con- 
solidation was an important step in the senes of fusions 
which produced the North Eastern Railway in 1 8 54. 

After 1847 came barren years In 1848 there was 
one English railway amalgamation.® In 1849, ^850, 


^ The souice from which these figures aie taken (Return of 
Existing Amalgamations, 1848) only gives eight fusions for this 
year, 1847 , a ninth should be added the incorporation in the 
L and N W R of the Huddeisfield and Manchestei, and the Leeds, 
Dewsbury and Manchester, by 10 and 1 1 Vict , c 159 

* Ely and Huntington, twenty-two miles , Lynn and Ely, thirty-six 
miles , Lynn and Deieham, twenty-six miles (10 and 1 1 Vict , c 275) 

^ 10 and 1 1 Vict , c 133 

* 9 and 10 Vict , c 242 

* Some details of the complicated histoiy of these companies will 
be found m II Scuvenoi, “ Railways of the United Kingdom Statis- 
tically Considered,” 1849, pp 210-232 (The list of amalgamations 
in Appendix A, Repoit on Amalgamation, 1873, p 753, iiiconectly 
puts the vaiioiis Yoik and Newcastle pui chases together under the 
year 1 846 ) 

® The Return of Existing Amalgamations in 1848, fiora which 
we have hitheito quoted, does not go beyond 1847 For 1848 ana 
subsequent years the details aip given at the end of the yearly leturn 
of railway capital, loans, etd Ihe form is the same, amalgamations, 
pui chases, and leases being sepaiated For 1848, see Accounts and 
Papers, 1849 (535), LI , for 1849, ibid, 1851 (i87)> LI , for 1850, 
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JWid X851 there were none in 1852 only two, those 
of the Reading, Guildford, and Reigate with the South 
Eastern,® and of the East and West Yorks with the 
York and North Midland.® In 1853, again, there was 
nothing beyond the fusion of two small Hartlepool 
companiee, together possessing eight miles of 1 ailway 
However, the purchases and leases effected during 
this period must also be considered The first instance 
of purchase recoided by the Commissioners of Railways^ 
IS that of the Leeds and Selby Company by the York 
and North Midland Company in 1840 Dp to the 
end of the year 1853, only thirty- nine 1 ailway purchases 
m England and Wales are recorded twenty-six of 
these were in the years 1845, 1846, 1847 The 
practice of leasing railways began in 1 844 , thirty-six 
leases aie recorded to the end of 1853;'^ and hcie 
again, the gieatest activity was in 1845, 1846, and 
1 847, eighteen of the leases commencing in those years 
They were as a rule confined to small lines ; the 
longest piece of line which changed hands through 
purchase or lease appears to have been the Norfolk 
Railway of ninety-two miles, leased in 1848 by the 
Eastern Counties. 

On examining the transactions in detail one finds 
that joint purchases and leases were not uncommon 
In 1846 the Great Western and the Noith Western 

tbui (623), for 1851, ibid^ 1S52-53, (173), XCVII , for 1852, tbid y 
1854 (98), LXII , foi 1853, ibid ^ U94) 

^ In 1848 theie weie loui Amalgamations in Scotland, m 1849 
there weie two , in 1850 one ^ in 1851 none anywheie , in 1S52 and 
1853 the only amalgamationii in the United Kingdoin neie the three 
English ones mentioned 
2 15 and 16 Vicl , c 103 
^ 1 5 and Vict , c 57 

^ In the Return of Existing Railway Amalgamations, 1S48, from 
' which most of the amalgamation statistics above aie taken The 
first Scotch and lush lailway purchases were m 1844 and 1847 
lespectively 

* Ten in Scotland, three in Ireland 

^ And seven in Scotland No lush lease is mentioned in tins 
peuod 
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purchased equal parts of the little West London Rail- 
way In the same year the amalgamating carcei of 
the North Union was ended by its lease in perpetuity 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire as regards one-third 
of Its system, and to the London and North Western 
as to the rest ^ In 1^52 the London and North 
Western and the Midland took a joint lease foi nine- 
teen years of the Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock 
and Midland Junction ^ Another instance is that of 
the Preston and Wyre, vested jointly in 1849 in 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the London and 
North Western, whose interests in the line were fixed 
in the proportion of two-thirds and one-third respec- 
tively The shareholders of the Preston and Wyre 
were guaranteed moie than 7 per cent, in perpetuity ® 
It IS noticeable that these operations were not always 
carried out by Act of Parliament ; agreements between 
the companies were sometimes sufficient. It was by 
agreement that the Midland in 1852 obtained a four- 
teen years’ lease of the North Western Railway Com- 
pany,^ a small system of forty-six miles from Skipton, 
through Settle, to Morecambe — often called the “ little 
North Western” to distinguish it from the L. and 


‘ 9 and 10 Vict, c 231, sec 22 jS66,o 63 per annum was guar- 

anteed to the North Union 

® 15 Vict, c 98 Particulais of these arrangements are given m 
Mihill Slaughler’ss “ Railway Intelligence ” 

^ 1 2 and 1 3 Vict , c 74 , sec 13 The arrangement was exceptional, 
for the Preston and Wyre had previously been vested in the Man- 
chester and Leeds (L and Y ) by deed poll of May 15, 1847, under 
piovisions m the Manchester and Leeds Act of 1S46 {9 and 10 Vict, 
c 34) The deed poll was made with the concurrence of 

the L and N W R , on the understanding that they should later 
participate 

* Accounts and Papers, 1854 (98), LXII By Act of Parliament 
(20 and 21 Vict, c 134) the Midland obtained a perpetual lease in 
i 8 S 7 The Board of Trade Returns, from which most of the above 
information is gathered, give the Acts of Parliament in the case of 
many of the leases and purchases Presumably, where no Act is 
given, the arrangement was by agi cement In 1851, of fouir English 
leases, only one is stated to have been effected by Act of Parliament 
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IJiT.W. — but one that had caused much trouble to its 
neighbours ^ 

Perhaps the most curious lease was that by which, in 
1850, an individual, Mi John Robinson McClean, 
leased *the South Staffoidshire Railway until 1871*^ 
Some extensions were also leased to him in 1857, but 
the London and North Western Railway took over 
Mr McClean’s lease in 1861, leasing the South 
StafFordshirc Company for ninety- nine years from that 
date The terms of Mr McClean’s lease prevailed 
until 1871, and under them a dividend of 4^ per cent 
was paid , after 1871 the rate was to be 4 pei cent ® 
In 1867, however, this arrangement was ended by the 
L. and N.W creating new stock to be exchanged for 
the stock of the South StafFordshiie Company which 
was thus merged in the L and N.W/ 

The precedent created by Mr. McClean was followed 
m 1854 in the lease of the Shiewsbury and Heiefoid 
Railway (fifty and three-quarter miles) to Mr. Brassey, 
in this case also by Act of Parliament ® Mr Brassey 
was to work the line for eight years, paying 4 per cent, 
on the share capital of ,^450,000 for the first foui years 
and after that 4 per cent and half the surplus profits 
In 1858, however, when the first four years of his 
lease had expired, a fresh anangement was made by 
which he paid 4J per cent and one-fourth of the 
surplus if the gross annual receipts exceeded ,^8 5, 000 ® 
When Ml Brassey ’s lease expired in 1862 the L. and 
N W tried to obtain a lease, but their Bill was opposed 

^ See btietton, chap wii , and Giinhng, pp 152, 153 
^ 13 and 14 Vict, t 58 Some details are given by G P Neele, 
“Railway Reminiscences,” 1904, pp 18-20 The South btaffoidshiie 
Railway extended from Walsall, through Lichfield, to Burton-on Trent 
(by anangement with the Midland Railway) 

® Mihiil Slaughter, “ Railway Intelligence,” 1863, p 92 
^ IMi 1869, p 76 
® 17 and 1 8 Vict , c 174 

® Mihili Slaughter, “ Railway Intelligence ” In the half years 
ending June, i86x, and June, 1863, Mr Brassey paid 30s per cent 
and cent on account of surplus profits 
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and eventually an Act was passed conferring a joivt 
lease on the L and N W R. and the G.WR^ The 
railway was to be managed by a Joint Comniittet of 
eight members and an independent chairman to be 
appointed if necessary by the Boaid of Trade* 'fhe 
lease continued until 1870 when the Shrewsbuiy and 
Hereford was vested in the L and N W and Gieat 
Western Companies ; it is still jointly owned and 
managed by those companies 

Reviewing the purchases and leases effected before 
1854, one may observe that these methods of consolida- 
tion had a greater vogue among the Southern Com- 
panies than among those of the Midlands and North 
of England. Amalgamation we have noticed began in 
Lancashire and flourished throughout this period among 
the companies connected with Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Derby, York, and Newcastle. Up to 1853 the 
only exceptions^ to this weie two consolidations in 
East Anglia in 1 847 , also one forming the Brighton 
in 1846, one 111 the same yeai uniting the Biackwall 
with the Biackwall extension, and one in 1852 uniting 
the Reading Company with the South Eastern five in 
all out of a total of thirty-nine amalgamation Acts On 
the other hand, in leases and purchases the Southern 
Companies were more active. The London and South 
Western effected all its consolidating operations during 
this period by lease or sale, securing the Southampton 
and Dorchester (sixty-two miles) on a 999 years’ lease 
in 1847, three small companies in 1844 and 1846, two 
by purchase and one by lease, and the Windsoi, Staines 
and South Western Company by a one year's lease in 
1848, followed by a Purchasing Act in 1850^ 

^ 25 and 26 Vict , c 198 

* The Gieat Western Railway should, peihaps, also be excepted, 
but It was nioie a midland than a southern railway In any case, its 
amalgamations (see list, Appendix A, Report on Amalgamation, 1872) 
were not remarkable consideiing the gieatness of the company and 
Its eaily establishment 

® 10 and 11 Vict , c 58, 
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Similarly the London, Brighton and South Coast added 
both the Biighton and Chichester (forty-five miles) and 
the Brighton, Lewes and Hastings (fifty-seven miles) 
by pm chases in 1845. 7®^’ i8S3 

South "Eastern Railway had extended its opeiations 
over no lass than seven separate systems by means of 
lease or purchase. In 1842 the Company purchased 
half of the London and Brighton line between Croydon 
and Redhill , in 1844 they leased the primitive little 
Canterbury and Whitstable Company for fourteen 
years, purchasing it, howevei, before the lease expired , 
in 1845 they leased the London and Greenwich foi 
999 years, ^ and purchased the Ashford and Hastings 
line and also a share of the Bricklayers Arms Branch 
and Station ; in 1846 they purchased the Gravesend 
and Rochester line. In 1850 they leased the Reading, 
Guildford and Reigate (thirty-nine miles) for 999 
years an arrangement that was ended in 1852 by an 
Act amalgamating the two companies, lessor and lessee 
It is worth observing that this, the one South Eastern 
amalgamation before the sixties, was only indirectly 
accomplished after a lease had been obtained And we 
must point out here that the three companies of which 
we have been speaking, the South Western, the 
Brighton and the South E.istern, together with the 
exceptional G.W R., were the chief companies in the 
forties that stood outside the Railway Cleaiing House 

1 The Canteibury and Whitstable was sanctioned m 1825 (6 
George IV, c 120), and when opened in 1830 was the fiist lailway 
in the South of England to be woiked by stationary and locomotive 
engines When Whishaw visited it in 1831 the line was being 
worked pailly by fi^.ed engines, partly by one locomotive, and paitly 
by hoises, but in 1839 the locomotive had been dispensed with llie 
South Eastern pm chased the company in 1853 (16 and 17 Vict, 
c, 156) The London and Gieenwich Company was also an caily 
one, sanctioned in 1833 (3 and 4 William IV, c 46), and was 
remarkable foi its constiuction It lan throughout its length of thiec 
and thiee quartei miles on arches — 878 of them Sec F i anns Whishaw, 
“ Railways of Great Biitain and Iieland,” 1840, pp 50 and 28 ^ 

^ The lease began in Maich, 1850 , the Act was 9 md 10 Vicl , 
c 171 (1846) 
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There is not sufficient ground foi m.iking this <in cn- 
planation of then backwardness in amalgamation, but 
the connection between amalgamation and the dealing 
House IS shown below in Chaptei VII 

It must not, howevei, be suggested that the method 
of puichase oi lease was confined to the* Southern 
lailways Some instances of such transactions in the 
Midlands have been noticed, and in the North, the 
lease and purchase of the Gieat Noith of England 
Railway by the Newcastle and Darlington Company 
has a special notoriety by reason of the financial 
arrangements involved. These were made in 1 845, 
though the Act sanctioning them was not passed until 
1846 ^ The Gieat Noitli of England shares had been 
at a discount of 37 in July, 1843 • ^ tesult of the 

negotiations between the two companies they stood at 
a premium of 144 in July, 1845 Nor was this exces- 
sive, for the terms were that the Newcastle and 
lOarlington should lease the Great North of England 
until 1850, guaranteeing a dividend of 10 pei cent, 
and that the purchase should then be made on the 
basis of ,^2 50 for each ,^100 Great North of England 
shaie. It was stated that an original shareholdei would 
in this way leceive 52 per cent inteiest up to 1850, 
and then a bonus of 1,200 per cent.® 

Other examples® of lavish guaiantees in connection 
with railway leases and of extravagant outlay on lailway 


1 9 and 10 Vict , c 242 

^ Sec H Senvenor, “ Railways of the United Kingdom Statistically 
Considered,” 1849, where, on p 214, the details of the tiansaction are 
set out T lie 52 per cent interest is accounted foi by the iact that 
only £5 was paid up on /40 shaies bee also Geoige Vludson's 
evidence befoie the Select Committee on Railway Acts Knaciments, 
1846, Questions 3,562-3,613 Hudson admitted that the money paid 
foi the puichase wts greatei than the marketable value of the lailway 
® See Hudson's justification of leases at 10 pet cent in Williams, 
pp IIS) 1 16 , Grmhng, p 107, foi the attitude of the G N R share- 
holders to then chairman on the question of guarantees , also Mr 
Cliules Russell's speech at GWR half-yeaily meeting, February, 
1848 Tmes^ February 19, 1848, p 184) 
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p*irchases can be found during the period of boom 
that pieceded the ciisis of 1847 ; speculation and 
excifement prevailed , the most unduly optimistic 
reports^ of railway prosperity were current, and share- 
holders did not stop to consider the handicaps they 
were plactng on their property when at enthusiastic 
meetings they agieed to leasing or purchasing schemes 
The boards of duectors who proposed and ai ranged 
such schemes may, in many cases, appear to have eired 
— perhaps worse, to have been guilty of misconduct But 
some excuse can be found foi them Consolidation was 
often essential The little uncoordinated companies 
that had sprung up in every direction had to be united 
before a system of railways was possible. The move- 
ment was going on rapidly between 1844 and 1847, 
and no individual company could afford to delay when 
there was a iisk of rivals secuiing lines that weie of 
vital importance to the teriitonal unity of the particulai 
company ^ Beyond this, one must allow that railway 
boards sufFeied fiom lack of experience in lailway 
administration,® that an unbounded confidence in rail- 
way prosperity stimulated directors and shareholders 
alike, and that the promoters of many small companies 


^ The lease of the Leeds tind Biadfoid llailway by the Midland 
Railway in 1846 is a good example The terms were a 10 per cent 
dividend guarantee , but the Midland weie justified in offering this, 
because “ the Manchestei and Leeds Company, backed up by the 
London and York, desired to obtain it ” (Siretton, p i ig), and so did 
the East Lancashire Company, both being ready to pay the 10 per 
cent rent On this occasion, howevei, the Midland shaieholders 
were not so enthusiastic as to o\crlook the iriegulaiity invohed m 
Hudson*s conduct Hudson was chairman of the ^Midland and of the 
Leeds and Bradford, but, so far fiom absenting himself, he took the 
chfiii at tlie special meeting summoned to sanction the Midland’s 
leasing of the Leeds and Bradford (see Stietton, lot ut y and 
Williams, pp 1 14-1 17) 

* Hudson should perhaps be excepted, though he had no gieit 
expeiience He boie witness to the incompetence of other laihvay 
i?ien and their ignorance of lailway pioblenis in his evidence befoie 
Bie Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments, 1846 (see 
especially Question 3,402)* 
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made their plans with the deliberate intention of forcit^ 
themselves on well-to-do neighbouis whom they would 
threaten by reason of some stiategic advantage , while 
other small concerns actually possessed such ejccellent 
traffic prospects as to justify veiy generous guarantees 
from the leasing company 

The case of the Great North of England, however, 
has been singled out because it was one of George 
Hudson’s achievements, and was brought prominently 
before an exasperated and disillusioned railway public, 
when, after the crisis of 1 847, Hudson’s financial deal- 
ings were examined and exposed ^ 

It may be well to say something of that remarkable 
man before describing the amalgamation forming the 
Midland Railway which he accomplished in 1844. 

As is so often the case with prominent or notorious 
characters, the popular picture of Hudson is too highly 
coloured He is described as a “ humble apprentice,” 
who rose magically to wealth and fame through his 
connection with railways, who became the “railway 
king,” the “Napoleon of railways,” who speculated 
dishonestly on a gigantic scale, gulling and robbing an 
innocent public. At the end of the story, the “big 
swollen gambler,” as Carlyle called him, is supposed to 
have collapsed and disappeared for ever, when his career 
of fraud was exposed ® 

The truth is less dramatic, though Hudson's career 
was undoubtedly a remarkable one He was already 
a wealthy man in 1827, when he received a legacy of 
^30,000'’ In 1833 he originated the York Banking 

^ Included in the half-million of money which Hudson was .accused 
of having misappropriated was the sum of ^11,292 on Great North 
of England Purchase Accounts See D Moner Evans, ♦‘Facts, 
Failmes, and Frauds/^ 1B59, p 64 

2 Grinling (p 91) tells a tale, which might well be added fo 
heighten the ddnouemeni^ to the effect that Hudson passed out of 
public life in one of the first trains mn by the G N.R — the rival 
I on par V V hicV Hudson had made such efforts to ciush 1 

‘ Ml'Uisop Cjcoige (i8oo Dirt onary of National 'Biog- 

raphy Jl is iiatcd there lliat Liu iiisc'ntd the ;£3Q,000 in North 
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Gonmpany* In 1837 he became Lord Mayor of York* 
His railway career was then beginning , he had been 
active in promoting the York and North Midland 
Railway scheme, and was chosen chairman when the 
company was formed m that year. He was the moving 
spirit in the consolidation of 1844 which formed the 
Midland Railway Company From then he held a 
position of enormous power until 1 849, when his con- 
fusion of capital and revenue in the finances of the 
Eastern Counties Company was shown up He resigned 
all his railway posts at once , his conduct in the case 
of most of his companies, except the Midland/ was 
found irregular by various committees of inquiry. 

But he was not absolutely ostracized He had 
entered Parliament in 1845 member for Sunderland, 
and he retained that seat until 1859. True, he spent 

Midland Railway shares The North Midland Company was not 
incoi pointed until 1836 Some account of Hudson may be found m 
D Monei Evans, “ Facts, Failures, and Frauds,” 1859 (chap n , 
“The Rise and Fall of Mi George Hudson, M P , m F S 
Williams, “ Our Iron Roads,” chap u , in John Pendleton, “ Oui 
Railways,” vol 1 , chap x , and m the histones of the Midland Rail- 
way by Williams and Stietton, though in these he is treated rather as 
the maker of the Midland system than from the point of view of 
his other, and often less praiseworthy, actions It is interesting to 
compare Mr Stretton’s book with Mr Gnnling’s (“Histoiy of the 
G N R. ”) Without necessai ily being partisan, each writer is devoted 
to Ills own company , and while Mr Stretton (p 78) takes the view 
that the Great Northern ptoject, which Hudson opposed, was pro- 
moted m an improper manner, and was forced through Pailiament by 
powerful interests, Mr Giinhng, in the early chapters of his book, 
writes at length of the struggles of the Great Northein piomoteis 
against a powerful and perhaps corrupt opposition, and of then 
success, which was due to the merits of the Great Northein pioject, 
and was gained lather in the teeth of interested opponents than by 
the aid of interested parties m Pailiament 

^ Stretton (p 266) suggests that Hudson^s colleagues on the Mid- 
land Board prevented him from taking any libeities with the Midland 
Compands accounts 
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much of his time abroad, and took no fui thcr pai t hi 
lailway affaiis beyond repaying what he could of the 
sums he was found to have misappiopnated, and 
attempting to regain his foitiine by speculating ^111 rail- 
way shaies^ But towards the end ot his life, in 1S68, 
he was sufficiently respected 01 pitied to be the 1 ecipient 
of a subscription of ;^4,8oo, laised foi his benefit by 
some former friends 

Whatevei his faults, and whatever suffeiings his 
conduct may have brought on the investor, he must 
be classed with the greatest English railway men, on 
account of the woi k he did in advocating and popular- 
izing the pimciple of consolidation, and m organizing 
the management of his companies on business lines 
During his few years of power in the forties he made 
some vital changes in the railway map of England, 
largely determining the direction of subsequent con- 
solidation, and giving a powerful impulse to the move- 
ment which evolved large systems out of disconnected 
or conflicting companies ® 

He was essentially the man who was needed at the 
moment Given his particulai talents, there was nothing 
miraculous about his success There was still a great 
field for the engineers, but the time had come when a 
mastei of men, lather than of materials, could find 
great scope foi his abilities The engineers who made 
railways, and the men (generally letired naval or military 
officers) who managed the railways, had no pretensions 
to the financial and business skill of Hudson 

Hudson masteied men by the exeicise of vaiious 
gifts. He appealed to their mateiial interests because 
he combined great financial skill with the strategical 


1 D Monei Evans, ** Facts, Failures, and Frauds,” 1859, p 67 
^ See the appiecialion of Hudson^s woik m conbohdating railway 
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{yjwei of planning Urge railway schemes and of explain- 
ing then advantages in a telling manner. He could at 
times ingi abate himself by defeience to the opinion of 
othcis. More often he was in a position to bully 
opponents, and crush them with a rough and overbear- 
ing arrogance but he knew how to appeal to a meeting 
and secure enthusiastic audiences with his plausible 
bravado Beyond this, he possessed a real gift for 
administiation and organization, and as chan man of 
many tailway companies he busied himself with the 
management and introduced gieat improvements in 
system and staff arrangements. 

He was ruined, and ruined thousands of railway 
shareholders, because he failed to realize the limitations 
to his power Overweening self-confidence led him to 
do on his own authority things which the boldest and 
strongest boaids of directois would not have attempted 
Success and the inoidinate defeitnce paid to him turned 
his head, and led him to attempt the impossible — with 
the finances of the Eastern Counties Railway 

That must be the historian’s chief impeachment of 
Hudson He was found, by various committees of 
inquiry, to have misappropriated half a million sterling 
of railway funds. Probably many of his contemporaries 
erred in the same way, though not on so large a scale 
The moral standaid was a low one in those days of 
speculation, of bogus company promotion, of extortion 
on the part of landowners, and of faked opposition m 
PaiJiamentary Committees on Railway Bills. 


‘ Moner Evans (“Facts, Failures, and Frauds,” p 50) says that 
on one occasion Hudson prevented an inquiry into accounts by in- 
foiming the committee that they could not meet until he, as chair- 
man, siunmoned them 

® See below, p 169 , also Williams, p 96, foj Lord liioiighani’s 
cuticism of Puliaraentary Committee proceedings Moruson’s 
“Tracts on Railways” (1848), abound with unfavouiable comments 
on laihvay promotion and finance Grinling shous Mr Demson, 
the chairman of the G N R , to have been an honourable, if a 
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But Hudson was no common malversator With Ivs 
abilities and opportunities he could have enriched him- 
self by honest means It was not his desire for wealth, 
but his vanity to pose as the railway magician, that led 
him to pay false dividends and mislead the public as to 
railway prospects , the losses entailed by this were too 
great to bear any comparison with the half-million which 
he misappropriated on his own account. 

Probably it should be allowed that his head was 
turned by his successes, and a division should be made 
between his earlier work and the later transactions 
which chiefly led to his downfall. In the second period, 
elated by success and followed by a public that thii steel 
for premiums and attributed to him a superhuman 
power of supplying them, he failed as many an able 
man has failed when the object of gross adulation 
Hudson must have foieseen in 1845 or 1846 that a 
slump would soon airive. He told a Parliamentary 
Committee of 1846 that the prospects for 1849 were 
veiy uncertain ^ As chairman of the Midland, the 
Newcastle and Darlington, the York and North Mid- 
land, the Newcastle and Beiwick, the Eastern Counties, 
and the Leeds and Bradford,^ he could and should have 
used his vast powei to prepare the railway world for 
the end of the boom Perhaps he realized that he was 
attempting too much, but he was not a great enough 
man to admit it The Gieat Northern Railway had 


somewhat violent, man , yet Mr Denison admitted to a House 
of Commons Committee that a man might have to do things as a 
railway chairman which he would shrink from as a private man 
(P 153) 

^ Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments , evidence, 
Question 3,260 “ Is not the stock of the Midland Company at a 
great premium?” “Yes * — Question 3,261 “Have you any reason 
to suppose that the premium will be less m 1849?’^ “ I would lather 
not speculate upon 1 849 , it is impossible foi any man to speculate 
upon 1849” 
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struggled into existence, in spite of his vigorous oppo- 
sition. It cut his railway kingdom 111 two, and, leaving 
the Eastern Counties Company isolated from the Mid- 
land system, speedily brought Hudson to luin The 
Midland, with which Hudson had achieved great and 
immediate success, possessed sound prospects , in his 
capable hands such a company soon brought him fame 
The prospeiity of the Eastern Counties, on the other 
hand, was remote, but Hudson was too vain to acknow- 
ledge that he could not at once laisc it to the level of 
the better companies 

Some quotations from evidence that he gave in 1846 
will perhaps present in the most giaphic manner possible 
the arrogant assumption and bragging humbug of the 
man. A Parliamentary Committee, of which he was a 
membei, put him thiough a severe examination Mr 
Morrison m particular, the Chairman of the Committee, 
was very seaiching in his questions as to Hudson’s 
finance, though Hudson went through the ordeal com- 
fortably enough, evading awkward questions^ on details 
by some general answer m the style of an offended 
incoi ruptible , for example “To the best of our 
knowledge and ability, we charge what belongs to 
capital to capital and what belongs to revenue to 
revenue,”® In the following typical passage, however, 
he opened out to the Committee, and did not trouble 
to retain the plural “ we " ® “ When I go to purchase 
a railway, 1 do not estimate what they are making 
1 know what a railway will pioduce . . I do not go 


^ Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments, 1846 , evidence, 
Questions 3,398-3,400 Moinson asked Hudson how much a pro- 
piietorof a ^50 share in the York and Noith Midland would have 
obtained in piemiums ‘‘ Many men cannot hold , they aie obliged 
to sell,” was Hudson^s reply , but Monison was not to be put off m 
this way, and elicited the information that such a propnetoi would 
have received £250 m premiums 
2 Question 3,292 

Cf also ** It put me in control of tiaffic*^ (Question 3,40s )> 
olhei passages in this evidence 
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upon what the dividends have been At the time of 
purchase of the Brandling Junction I could have shown 
them that they had been actual losers, and so m the 
Leeds and Selby case , but I knew that it was then 
fault that It was not pi oductive, and that 1 could make 
it pi oductive , theiefoie it never weighs witlj me as to 
what a company ate making I know that the grossest 
mismanagement exists m the management of these 
undertakings. The question with me is what the lail- 
way Itself will produce under proper management, and 
what advantage there will be to the company about to 
purchase, and I always endeavoui to divide that sum of 
money between the two parties ” ^ 

We may now attempt to clesciibe the amalgamation 
by which Hudson foimed the Midland Railway m 
1844, and that of the L and NWR m 1S46 — 
probably the two most important amalgamations in the 
whole history of English railways 

In 1843, when the Midland amalgamation was 
planned, there were several small railway companies 
running south out of London,® and the Great Western 
Railway, the largest company in the Kingdom, ran 
westward from Paddington to Bristol , but there was 
only one company, the London and Birmingham, that 
ran northwards to connect London with the great 
industrial districts of the Midlands. Three years later 
a great struggle was raging over the projected London 


^ Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments, 1846, Question 
3,402 All Hudson’s evidence before the Committee is mleiesling 
It was here (Question 3>6o3) that he made his well-known boast 
In any lailway of which I have become the purchase!, I had no 
mteiest to the amount of sixpence, diiectly or indnectly, m any way 
whatever ” Tins could not have been true of the Midland purchase 
of the Leeds and Biadfoid, which was being auanged at the time 
Ml Hume smartly leplied to Hudson’s, statement ‘<\our mteiest 
depended upon the shares laised by the company to which you 
Monged, to make those payments?” To this Hudson only replied 
“ Enliiely ” 
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!ind York Railway, the Gicat Noithern as it actually 
became, and over the Great Western Company’s 
attempt to get a route into the Midlands, but the lace 
foi territory and for access to the great tiaffic centies 
had haidly begun in 1843, when Hudson was planning 
the Midland consolidation. He anticipated the other 
companies, and put the Midland Company in a strong 
position before the great stiuggle between the rival 
gauges commenced, and before the Parliamentaiy 
contest ovei the London and York project, which 
Hudson himself so actively opposed, had opened ^ 
The Midland consolidation, sanctioned by Parliament 
in 1844, combined three companies which had a 
common terminus m Derby They weie (i) the 
Midland Counties, running from Deiby through 
Leicester to Rugby ; (2) its iival the Birmingham and 
Derby Railway, which joined the London and Birming- 
ham at Hampton, twelve and a half miles east of 
Birmingham , and (3) the Noith Midland, running 
from Derby to Leeds ® They were small companies, 
not remarkable for their prospeiity, but important as 
links between the London and Birmingham and the 
North of England From Rugby or from Hampton 
traffic reached Derby by the Midland Counties line or 
by the Birmingham and Derby line. Then from 
Derby the North Midland Company supplied a con- 
tinuation for both these competitive companies north- 
wards to the York and North Midland, and on from 
Yoik there was a connection to Darlington by the 
Great North of England Railway Beyond that a 
route through Durham and Newcastle had been sanc- 
tioned, and as on the west coast the railway had 

^ Grinljng clescubcs tlie contest The Paihamentaiy proceedinji*s 
robt the Gieat Northern ;£432,ooo (p 62) 

^ See “ Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables and Assistant to Railway 
Tiavelhng ’ (with maps), 1839, No 3 The eaily histoiy of the thiec 
companies is given m F S Williams’ “ Mnllancl Railway chap 1 , 
Midland Counties , chap u, Noith Midland , chap ui , Bnminglidm 
and Derby 
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advanced no farther than Lancaster, it appeared likely 
at this time that communication with Scotland would 
be effected by an East Coast route, of which the Noith 
Midland, and either the Midland Counties or the 
Birmingham and Derby, would be important con- 
stituents. 

There was therefore good ground for uniting the 
North Midland with one of these two rival systems, 
so effecting an “ end on ” amalgamation to which it 
would seem that no objection could be raised, save by 
the rejected rival. Robert Stephenson, the distin- 
guished son of the great George Stephenson, as 
engineer, among many other railways, to the North 
Midland and the Birmingham and Derby Companies, 
urged the amalgamation of these two, and he probably 
had a just claim to have been the “ chief instigator ” 
of the triple amalgamation that was finally effected ^ 

But in 1843 the principle of amalgamation was so 
novel that the end-on amalgamation appears to have 
been little favoured, while the proposed union of two 
parallel competing systems was welcomed — a position 
almost the reverse of later views on amalgamation. 
This was partly due to suspicion ; the railway world 
could understand that there was a case foi ending the 
competition between the Midland Counties and the 
Birmingham and Derby ; they could not see George 
Hudson’s motive for bringing the North Midland 
Company into the deal ^ 

For It was Hudson, a diiector of the North Mid- 


^ Cardwell Committee, 1853 Stephenson's evidence, Question 
1,106 Theie is a sketch of Robert Stephenson's c*ireer m the 
Dictionary of National l^iogiaphy ’ “Stephenson, Robert (1803- 
1859),” and an mteresting", though somewhat discursive, “Life" ha$ 
been written m two volumes ( 1 864) by J C JeafFreson and W Pole 
^ The Ratlway December 30, 1843, p, 1387, expi esses sur- 

prise that the Noith Midland Company has been admitted into the 
amalgamation scheme, and plainly suggests that the “ cunning 
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knd, not Robert Stephenson, who brought about an 
amalgamation of the three companies, uniting two 
competitors with a company with which both foimed a 
continuous route Stephenson was far too busily 
engaged on great engineering works in many lands, 
and in any case his professional point of view and his 
scrupulous character would have made co-operation 
with Hudson distasteful to him.^ Hudson insinuated 
himself into the half-hearted negotiations between the 
rival companies, acting the part of the dismtei ested 
neighbour who only interferes because he deplores a 
quarrel ; but he soon took charge of the whole busi- 
ness, and then carried the transaction through m a 
very masterly fashion 

Probably it was his ambition to form and control an 
important company, rather than his desire to secure 
immediate profit for the North Midland, that led him 
to interfere His critics suggested the latter motive, 
because they could not see any other reason for the 
inclusion of the North Midland in the fusion For 
that company, being outside the competitive struggle 
that raged between the Midland Counties and the 
Birmingham and Derby, was not affected by their 
strife. Indeed, as was pointed out by Mr T E 
Dicey, chairman of the Midland Counties, the cutting 
of rates by the rival companies brought them increased 
traffic, and the traffic they transferred to the Noith 
Midland was consequently of greater volume than 
under non-competitive conditions.® The North Mid- 
land charged full rates and lares, and thus rather 
profited by the competition between the Midland 


^ Jeaffreson and Pole, op «/, vol i , pp 351, 361 
* Captain Laws, giving evidence before Gladstone's Committee 
(1S44, XL, Question 6,356), said that when lates were reduced on an 
artialgamated line, otlier lines noith 01 south might raise then rates 
He gave as an example the Midland Counties and the Btrmmghain 
and Derby When they weie coiiipelmg, the thiough passenger 
gained little by the rate-cutting of the two companies, as the con 
necting companies raised their lates 
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Counties and the Birmingham and Derby Some 
figures were given by Mi Dicey as to this competition.^ 
The fare from Derby to London had in the first 
instance been reduced from 34s to 30s. fiist, class, 
from 23s to 19b second class. Then in April, 1843, 
the first-class fare had been reduced to a-Ss The 
Birmingham and Derby Company had to pay 27s of 
this to the London and Birmingham Railway for their 
share of the journey , is remained to the company 
for carrying a passenger thirty-eight and a half miles 
The Midland Counties had lowered their fares in 
keeping with these reductions, retaining, however, their 
ordinary scale of charge for two tiains, the mail and 
the express Mr Dicey reported the losses from 
February 18 to June 24 as ^,4 per cent, on the leceipts 
in that period for the Midland Counties, and ^13 i os 
per cent foi the Birmingham and Derby He also 
reported a successful appeal to the Courts for a 
mandamus against the Birmingham and Derby,® re- 
quiiing them to charge all passengers alike between 
Derby and Hampton Their scale had been is., as 
mentioned above, for that part of the journey, to a 
passenger going through to London, and 8s for the 
local passenger 

Obviously this was a case for the ending of competi- 


^ MiclUnd Counties' Half yearly ]V[eetinj(, August lo, 1843 {Railway 
August 12, pp 874-880) Ihe faics between London and 
Dei by had been iSs first class, and £1 4s second class, in 1839 
{Rathoay Time^^ August 24, 1 839, advertibement of Binnmghani and 
Deiby Company) 

^ Ml Strettoii (“ Histoiy of the Midland Railway,” p 68), also says 
that the application was successful, but, in point of fact, the motion 
foi an injunction against the liumingham and Derby Company was 
refused The Lord Chancelloi held that “even if the Court had 
jurisdiction m such a case, it would not interfeie unless it were clear 
that the public interest icquired it, and that in this case, it being 
admitted that the highei charge was not more than the Act pei mitted, 
It did not appear that the public weie piejudiced by the arrange- 
ment” (Altoiney-General v Birmingham and Derby Junctiori Railway 
Company, Railway and Canal Cases,” vol 11 , 1840-42, p 124, and 
Summary, p* 923) 
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(Son by combination, but the rival companies could not 
1 eadily agree The promoters of the Birmingham and 
Derby Company (familiarly known as “ Peel’s Rail- 
way” from the inteiest that statesman took in it) had 
claimed when their project was bcfoie Parliament, that 
it was not competitive, but competition was keen 
enough between this railway and the Midland Counties 
when the two began to be worked in 1839 The Bir- 
mingham and Derby Company was the first to be 
opened thioughout, and had some claim to the traffic 
that was fought for by the two companies , on the 
othei hand, the Midland Counties scheme had been 
sanctioned fiist, and the directors of this company 
claimed that the traffic was rightly theirs, because they 
supplied the duect loute between Dei by and London, 
via Rugby, while the Birmingham and Derby Company 
carried the Dei by traffic by a more westerly route, join- 
ing the London and Birmingham at Hampton, seven- 
teen miles further away from London. 

The competition between the two companies had 
been terminated for a time by an agreement of Decem- 
ber, 1 840 ^ This, however, was broken by the Bir- 
mingham and Derby, and the struggle was resumed — 
with the disastious results shown above — in spite of 
negotiations for fusion from January, 1843, onwards 
These negotiations were unsatisfactory, for the Midland 
Counties would not agree to fusion on definite terms as 
the Birmingham Company suggested, but prefeired to 
arrange it on the results of a yeai’s amicable work- 
ing After that the Birmingham and Derby would 
only agree to an application to Parliament for powers 
to unite , all terms to be arranged after the Act had 
been passed® The Midland Counties lightly objected 
to such a vague and hazardous course. 

^ bpeech of Mi Dicey (chairman) cat Midland CoiinUeb^ half- yearly 
meeting, Maich 15, 1843 hmes^ Maidi 18, 1S43, pp 3-^2- 

329) ^ Ikd 

^ This proposal was made m July, 1843 (see Mi Dicey^s speech 
at Midland CouiUic^^ half-yeaily meeting, August 10, 1843) 
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It was at this point that the directors of the North 
Midland Company stepped in They met the Midland 
Counties Board, and presented a scheme for the uUion 
of all three companies, to which the Bummgham and 
Derby had already agreed The terms involved the 
equal rating of North Midland and Midlands Counties 
stock in the consolidation that was to follow, while Bir- 
mingham and Dei by shares were to receive 25s less 
dividend per ,^100 share than the others This scheme 
was to be accepted without modification by the Mid- 
land Counties The directors of the latter declined 
the offer, Mr Dicey, as we have said, piofessing his 
suspicions of the North Midland intervention , he 
believed that union with the North Midland would 
come, but contended that a real settlement of difficul- 
ties between the Midland Counties and the Birming- 
ham and Derby was necessary first. Mr. Dicey, 
however, did not carry his proprietors with him 
Mr. Hudson spoke hotly and determinedly in defence 
of his company’s intervention , he pointed out that the 
North Midland shaieholders had passed a strong leso- 
lution ^ in favour of the triple union, requesting him 
and his fellow-directois to persevere in the negotiations. 
The North Midland attitude of the disinterested 
mediator was well exploited by this able strategist 
The meeting, like another held earlier in the year,"* 
lasted close upon six hours, and came near to noting at 
times In the end a committee was appointed to 
arrange the amalgamation. When this committee had 
done Its work and a special meeting considered the 
scheme in September, 184J, Mr Dicey was still 
opposed to the terms (those mentioned above, modified 
only as to the difference in dividend on Birmingham 


* Resolution proposed by Mi Paiker, M P for Sheffield, and 
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a{id Derby shares — 27s 6d instead of 25s less 
than the consolidated shares of the other companies) 
But Hudson carried the day in a high-handed and 
almost violent manner, and Mr Dicey was grossly 
insulted by some of the shaieholdeis who lesented his 
perfectly .honest opposition to the scheme It was 
made evident that the Birmingham and Derby and the 
North Midland had the whip hand, foi leasing arrange- 
ments between them were made known — aiiangements 
prepared m case amalgamation failed Theiewas little 
fear of this, however, for the Midland Counties share- 
holders were enthusiastic and the meeting broke up 
with “ three cheers foi railway amalgamation ” Aftei 
that things went smoothly enough with the actual 
Pailiamentary proceedings in 1844, the “Midland 
Counties Consolidation Bill” had a peaceful pi ogress 
through both Houses,^ and on July 16 the first meet- 
ing of the new Midland Railway Company took place, 
with George Hudson in the chair.^ 

By this amalgamation the Midland became one of 
the leading companies of the day ; its mileage was only 
179, but the G W R and the London and Birmingham 
were as yet no larger. The capital of the consolidated 
company also seems a small figure nowadays, some 
,^6,000,000 — attributable as to ,£3,329,932 to the 
North Midland Company, £1,708,170 to the Midland 
Counties, and £1,206,644 to the Birmingham and 
Derby Company ® Immediate economies were pos- 
sible in the reduction of staflF ; Hudson professed his 
regret at parting with valuable officers, and his desire 
to help them, at the first meeting of the new company ^ 


‘ Hansard, vol 76, June-Septembei, 1844 Index to Session 
shows that the Bill passed all stages unopposed 

* Stretton, “Hisloiy of the Midland Railway,” chap vi , gives a 
short account of the amalgamation and a list of the directors and 
chief officers 

® Tuck’s “Railway Shareholdeis’ Manual,” 1846, p 75 

* Among the officers who lost then places was J J Allpoit, the 
famous general manager of the Midland from i860 to 1880 In 1844 

4 
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The company paid a dividend of 6 per cent in its firet 
financial year, 1845, The stocks of the three com- 
panies had never been at a premium befoic the a'mal- 
gamation , in July, 1843, those of the Birmingham and 
Derby Company had been at a discount of 6? per cent. 
After the amalgamation Midland shares weve soon at 
a premium of nearly 100 Hudson had put himself in 
a position of authority and had raised the Midland 
Company to the first rank in the railway world. That 
company, a pioneer in many respects throughout its 
history, was firmly established in its central position, 
and in the struggle for aggiandizement, which was 
beginning about 1845, was able promptly to strike out 
from the centre and establish the first of its radii, by 
absorbing the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway and 
the Bristol and Gloucester Railway in 1846 j these 
companies were guaranteed 6 per cent in perpetuity ; 
liberal terms were necessaiy, as the G.W R. had aheady 
made them a good offer ^ The extensions to Settle 
and Carlisle, and to Hitchm and St. Pancras came later, 
but the 1 oute to Bristol was an important gain by which 
the Midland anticipated the Gieat Western Company 
in Its desiie to enter the Midlands, and secured access 
to the south-west of England over systems which other- 
wise would have fallen into the hands of the bioad- 
gauge company, and so have accentuated the distinction 
and added to the bariieis between the Great Western 
Railway territory and the narrow-gauge system of the 
rest of the country One can, of course, only speculate 
on this, and on what might have been the trend of con- 
solidation had the three companies that formed the 
Midland remained uncombined in 1 8^ 6 ; probably the 


he was “cairyzng managei” of the B. and D Company Hudson 
found a place foi him on the Newcastle and Darlington (Stratton, 
P aSi) 

1 M Slaughter, Rmliuay Intelligence,, No IX., t ?56 p 8y See 
also Stretton, p 112 , and Williams, p 86, for the I'l po'uni c of lic 
Midland’s action. 
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London and Birmingham would have attempted to 
secure one of them, throwing out an arm to Derby 
and beyond, but it is clear beyond doubt that the 
establishment of the Midland Company had a profound 
influence on the subsequent course of railway develop- 
ment. • 

The amalgamation by which the London and Noith 
Western Company was formed in 1846 was an equally 
decisive one, though it lacks the individual interest 
which Hudson’s personality gave to the Midland 
amalgamation. 

The two chief companies concerned were the London 
and Birmingham and the Grand Junction, which together 
formed a continuous route from London to Lancashire 
But the Grand Junction had, m 1845, absorbed the 
famous Liverpool and Manchester Company,* which 
ran at right angles across the north-western end of this 
continuous route, and in 1846 another company, the 
Manchester and Birmingham, was included m the gieat 
amalgamation which formed the London and North 
Western system. The inclusion of this third company 
made the transaction to some extent an amalgamation 
of competing as well as of continuous lines, for the 
Manchester and Birmingham Company ran from Crewe 
to Manchester, and offered an alternative route to that 
of the Grand Junction from Crewe to the Liverpool 
and Manchester system. The possibilities of competi- 
tion were, however, small as compared with those in 
the case of the Midland Counties and the Birmingham 
and Derby Companies, and traffic agreements had been 


1 8 and 9 Vicl , c 198 By this Act the Bolton and Leigh Company 
and the Kenyon and Leigh Junction Company were also joined to 
the Grand Junction An anonymous pamphlet, written at Man- 
chester, April, 1846, and entitled “The Amalgamation of Railways 
as affecting Internal Commerce” (Simpkin, Marshall), contains a 
petition against the fusion of the Grand Junction and the Liverpool 
and Manchester, and also a protest against the L and N W R 
amalgamation The pamphlet contains some general arguments 
cigamst amalgamations, and urges the advantages of competition 
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made between the Grand Junction and the Mancheitfir 
and Birmingham Indeed, in 1844, Samuel I.aing 
quoted the Fares of these companies as an instance of 
an increase due to the cessation of competition ^ ,Nevei- 
theless, there was some hostility between the Grand 
Junction and the Manchester and Biiminghanl in 1845 ® 
The latter company was in treaty foi amalgamation with 
the London and Birmingham, and the Chairman of the 
London and Birmingham, Mr G C Glyn, told his 
shareholders in August, that though these negotiations 
were going on satisfactorily, arrangements with the 
Grand Junction were m a hopeless state.® In point of 
fact, the situation was very critical The London and 
Birmingham might be anxious to absoib the Manchester 
and Birmingham, but the union with the Giand Junction 
was of vital importance to them, because the Grand 
Junction might ally with the Great Western Railway 
and so bring into the great industrial distucts of 
Lancashire a company which, like the London and 
Birmingham, had access to London. The Great Western 
Company were supporting two broad-gauge projects — 
the Oxford and Rugby line, and the Oxford, Worcester 
and Wolverhampton. Against them the London and 
Birmingham Company promoted a Bill for a narrow- 
gauge Worcester, Dudley and Wolverhampton Com- 
pany.'* During the very keen Parliamentary struggle 
which laged round these Bills in 1845, round the 
gauge question generally, the Grand Junction Company, 
far from supporting the London and Birmingham Com- 


^ Report of Gladstone's Committee, 1844, Appendix 11 , p 19 
2 Hyde Clarlds “Railway Register,” vol 1, 1844-45, pp 
contains an interesting criticism of the London and Birmingham 
Company’s policy, and shows how unsettled weie their relations with 
the Gland Junction early m 1845 
® Railway Tiines^ August 9, 1845, pp 1215-1318 
* 6 A Sekon, “History of Great Western Railway,” second 
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pany, leant decidedly towards the Great Western Com- 
pany The Secretary of the Grand Junction gave 
evidence in favour of the broad gauge ^ Captain 
Huish^the General Manager of the Grand Junction, 
a very able strategist, and aftei wards the General 
Manager of the London and North Western Railway, 
drew up an address fi om the Grand Junction Company 
to Parliament, in which the company petitioned against 
the London and Birmingham schemes ^ The petition 
stated that the London and Biimingham were trying 
to revel se Parliament’s decision in favour of the Great 
Western extension, and urged Paihament to sanction 
the new lines which the Great Western had promoted, 
so that the absolute monopoly of the London and 
Birmingham Company might be pi evented The 
petition furthei stated that the London and Birming- 
ham “alicady by puichase, lease, amalgamation, and 
arrangements with lailways and canals, seek to obtain, 
m addition to their line from London and Birmingham, 
entire control from Birmingham to Manchester and 
Birmingham to Holyhead.” It concluded by stating 
that the directors of the Grand Junction feared nothing 
from ‘‘ fair and open competition,” and solicited 
Parliament’s aid in support of the two broad-gauge 
projects. 

This petition was signed by Captain Huish, and 
dated June u, 1845. impossible to say to what 

extent it was sinceic, and to what extent it was a 
coeicive measure, intended to bring the London and 
Birmingham to terms with the Grand Junction 
Captain Huish himself in evidence in 1853,^ said the 
effect of the petition undoubtedly was to bring about 
‘*an immediate airangement” between the two com- 


' Sekon, op 119 

* Select Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, 1852 53, evidence, 
Question 1,299 
® Ibid y Question 1,424 
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panies, to the advantage of the Grand Junction. And 
it IS a fact that although, as we have said above, 
Mr Glyn had despaired of an agreement with the 
Grand Junction in August, 1845, November the 
Grand Junction shareholders were called together to 
sanction amalgamation with the London and- Birming- 
ham, and so advanced were the negotiations that it was 
arranged that the two companies should divide then 
profits at once.^ In connection with this, it may be 
noticed that the promoters of amalgamation in the 
forties appeared to have little doubt that Parliament 
would sanction their schemes In the negotiations for 
the Midland amalgamation, the thought that the Bill 
might be rejected by Parliament was not entertained. 
At this special meeting of the Grand Junction in 
November, 1845, a shareholder remarked that the 
companies were “going in with a division of profits, 
as ir the amalgamation were earned,’’ and asked whether 
an Act was not necessary. He was told that the Mid- 
land had done the same thing, and that the directors 
thought the doubt of carrying the amalgamation was 
hardly worth consideration The shareholders were 
also informed that the London and Birmingham were 
negotiating with the Manchester and Birmingham, and 
that all three companies would now be included m 
one Act.® 

From that point onward the arrangements for 
amalgamation went on smoothly, and in July, 1846, 
royal assent was given to the Bill by which the three 
companies were “consolidated and incorporated into 

‘ Ratkmy Times, November 8, 1845, p 2175 Similarly, the 
London and Hirmin^lian) Company’s half-yearly report of Febiuary 13, 
1846 {Ihidy February 14, 1846, p 216), gives the separate accounts’ 
and also an amalgamated account for the London and Birmingham 
Company and the Manchester and Birmingham Company 

» Railway Ttmei, November 8, 1845, P 2175 Tuck’s “Railway 
Shareholders’ Manual” foi 1846, prepared in 1845, and dated 
November 21 of that year — the month m which the companies came 
to terms — assumes that amalgamation will be granted 
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(xie company ” — the London and North Western 
Railway ^ 

III passing, a few points from the Act may be 
mentioned The capital of the new company con- 
sisted of 1 7,000,000, of which the London and 
Birmingham contributed about ^8, 500, 000, the Grand 
Junction ; 45 , 500,000, and the Manchester and Bn- 
mingham ^2,800,000 ^ The full complement of 
directors from the three united companies was to be 
retained until Febiuary, 1851 ® 

Captain Huish stated m evidence, in 1846, that the 
separate Boards would be letained as local woiking 
committees. In answer to a criticism that this arrange- 
ment prevented some of the economies incident to 
amalgamation, he pointed out that the new company 
would have a revenue of about ^^2,000,000 a yeai, and 
that the directors’ fees of ,^50 a year and a guinea foi 
each attendance — something less than ^100 a year — 
were a trifle/ 

Another provision of the Act compelled the company 
to piovide engine-power, on receiving twenty-four 
hours’ notice, for loads of not less than forty tons of 
coal belonging to one and the same firm, to forward 
the load to its destination, and to return the waggons 
within a reasonable time ® A moie general piotectivc 
clause of a type common in the Amalgamation Acts of 


1 9 and 10 Vict , c 204 (July 16, 1846) The name ‘^Great London 
and Liveipool Railway” had been cuircnt during the negotiaiionb in 
1845 lucVs “Railwiy ShaieholdLib’ Munul” foi 1846 (dtted 
Novembei 21, 1845) gives this title to both the London and Ihr- 
mmgham and the Grand Junction The puces of the stocks of these 
companies and of the Mauchcstci and Ljiiiiimghim are given in this 
Manual, pp 29, 39, and 40 They weie little alfeUed by the nego- 
tiations for fusion 

* Section XIX ^ Section L 

' Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments, 1846 , cvidcmc 
July 30, Questions 2,213-2,215 

Section LXXIII A similar but less specific piovibion was made 
m the A.ct, also of 1846, amalgamating five companicb, its the Mrin- 
chestcr, Sheffield, and LiiiLolnshirc l^ailway (9 ,ind 10 Vicl , c 268) 
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1846, but of little pnicticnl value, provided that, if tllte 
Government thought it necessary at any time to recjuire 
the company to correct any evils specified, and the 
company failed to do so within six months,, a Bill 
should be intioduced for the pm pose 

By this amalgamation the greatest of thf; English 
lailways — the premiei company, as it has often been 
called — was foimed, with a system of 379 miles. It is 
impossible 111 this work, to describe the subsequent 
growth of the company , an inteiesting volume could 
be wiitten on the fifty odd amalgamations, leases, and 
purchases made by it between 1846 and 1870 alone, 
by which 1,000 miles were added to the system.® No 
moie than a geneial outline of railway amalgamations 
can be attempted here, and our excuse for going into 
details in the case of the Midland and the London and 
North Western fusions is that they were both typical 
of many smaller unions, and so epoch-making as to 
alFect the mam trend of development in a decisive 
manner. At the first meeting of the London and 
North Western Company, Mr. G C. Glyn, the chair- 
man, said “ the only wonder was that the amalgamation 
had not taken place before Mi. Lawrence, chairman 
of the Grand Junction, at the last meeting of that 
company, spoke of being relieved from the anxieties 
“inseparable fiom a state of constant hostility to their 
natural ally, the London and Birmingham Company.”^ 
These lemarks were well enough when the amalgama- 
tion had been aiianged, but there had been every 
possibility of a very different combination a year earlier , 
the Grand Junction, combined with the Liverpool and 
Manchester, might have amalgamated with the Gieat 

berlion LXXIV See also Manchester and Leeds Act of 1S46, 
authoxi/ing^ the amalgamation of the Preston and Wyie (9 and 10 
Vict , c 306, sec 36) , and the Brighton Consolidation Act of llie 
same yeai (c 283, sec 41) 

^ See Apjjendix A, “ Report on Amalgamation,*^ 1872 

“ Rathuay Times>i August 8, 1846, p 1093 

^ Ibid y Februai7 13, t846j p 220 
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Webtein Railway In that case the broad gauge would 
have made an important and perplexing advance, while 
the expansion of the London and Biiiningham north- 
westwiyrds would have been checked, and the company 
might have been driven to combine with the Midland 
in order to get through towards the Noith It actually 
happened that in 1852, when the amalgamation move- 
ment revived again aftei the collapse of 18^7, the 
London and Noith Western and the Midland piopostd 
to amalgamate 

But before we can discuss that proposal and the 
impoitant inquiry of 1853 to which it led, there is a 
great deal of ground to be covered 

We have attempted to describe in the piesenl 
chaptei the mam facts concerning railway amalgamation 
in the decisive peiiod of the forties We must, how- 
ever, also desciibe the external relations of the lailways 
to the State, the canal companies, and the financial 
woild, and that will be done in the following chapters 

NOTE TO CHAPTER II 

THE GAUGE QUESTION 

A statement of the chief facts and tiulhoiiLies on this qiichtion may 
be useful Ihe Report of the Comniissioncis “ appointed to inqiiue 
mto tliL ments of the bioad and nariow gauge'’ (1846, x\i , No 34), 
and the evidence taken by them, supply the fullest information on the 
early histoiy of the question Brunei, in his evidence, nanates how 
he persuaded the G W R directors to omit from their Bill of 1835 the 
clause fixing the gauge, and eNplains his leasons for adopting the 
bioad gauge of 7 feet, instead of the narrow 4 feet Sij inches, which 
had been adopted by the gteat inajoiity of the railways, on the 
pattern of the Stockton and Daihngton railway Stephenson had 
taken 4 feet inches as the gauge for that railway, because it was 
the usual gauge of the existing tiamways 

Biunel’s ongmality separated the (iWR from the London and 
Bumuigham Company , in 1833 the former company had intended to 
use Euston vStation as its London terminus, a plan that would have 
probably led to the union of the two companies In that case the 
course of English railway history would have been very chtrerent 
In 1845 the broad and naiiow gauge first met at Gloucester , the 
vexations caused by the break of gauge, and the Parliamentary con- 
tent of the same year between the London and Birmingham and the 
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G WR ovei their uval Bills foi lines between Oxfoicl and WoWcu- 
hampton, produced the geneial excitement and contioveisy which 
have been called the “ J 3 attlc of the Gauges ” The Bond of Trade 
leported against the piojecLs of the GWR, but Parli imcnf dis- 
legarded the lepoit and sanctioned them A Royal Commission, 
however, was appointed in the same year, to repoit on the uhole 
question Their Report (mentioned above 1846, \vi , No 34) fully 
admitted the advanUges possessed m some lespccts by the bioad 
gauge, bill lecomniendccl a unifomi nanow gauge thioughouL the 
coiintiy At the time of the Report theie were 1,901 miles of naiiow 
gauge open, and 274 miles of bioad gauge 

An Act was then passed, in 1846, “for regulating the gauge of 
railways” (9 and 10 Vict , c 57) Unfortunately, Parliament, in Us 
desue to deal fairly with the GWR, drew up the Act loosely, and 
instead of limiting new broad-gauge lines to branches on the south 
side of the GWR system (as the Gauge Commissioners and resolu- 
tions of the Commons had intended), made it possible foi further 
broad gauge to be constructed north of the G W R An excellent 
summary of this part of the question, with a map of the systems con- 
cerned, and a ciitiubin of the Act of 1846, is contained in a Repoit, 
pursuant to older of the House of Lords, made by the Commissioneis 
of Railways m 1848 (Comnuinications bctiveen London and Bir- 
mingham, May 22, 1848, No 90) 

From this lime onwaids ihe confusion and difficulty of bieak of 
gauge and minced gauge constantly increased, latssez-fairt (evident m 
the Repoit of the Gauge Commissioners, 1846, p 20), was stiong, and 
interference became moie difficult Parliament could not condemn 
the GWR gauge, would not contemplate assisting the company 
to alter its gauge, and failed to check the increase of the evil The 
Report of CardwelTs Committee (quoted below, pp 284-285) criticized 
PariiamenTs attitude in the most outspoken terms The Repoit 
of the Royal Commission on Railways m 1867, stated (p Ixxvi) 
that since the Gauge Act of 1846 Paihament had sanctioned nearly 
750 miles of broad gauge Appendix CZ of the Repoit gives in detail 
the lengths of the various broad and mixed gauge railways, and 
describes the twenty-six places at which a bieak of gauge occurs , a 
good map is attached Tlie Report said that “ the continued exis- 
tence of the double gauge is a national evil ” The cost of alteialion 
to nairow gauge was estimated at ;£2,ooo,ooo “As the evil has 
arisen, to some extent, from the proceedings of Parhament,” the Com- 
missioners suggested that a loan of public money might be gi anted to 
the GWR for the puipose of converting its gauge (The Spectator 

May 9, 1846, p 445 — had wiitten strongly on the question, sug-* 
gesting compensation ) However, the work was done by the GWR 
without public assistance Conversion to narrow gauge was started 
in 1868, and completed in 1S92 

G A Sekon, “ Histoiy of the GWR,” gives the broad-gauge 
point of view Jeaffreson and Pole, Life of Robert Stephenson,” 
vol 11 , chap i , present the nai row-gauge case fairly See also 
Dictionai7 of Naiionn] Biofiapln “Bin 0I, Isambard Kingdom 
(1806-1859)”, and G WK 1912 
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RAILWAY PROBLEMS AND PARLIAMENT I HE 
BEGINNING OF STATE CONIROL 

In the last century three Parliamentary Committees 
were appointed to make a special investigation into 
the question of railway amalgamation — the Select 
Committee of 1846,^ the Select Committee of 1852 
and 1853* (known as Cardwell’s Committee), and the 
Joint Select Committee of 1872 ^ 

The general history of railway amalgamation might 
be gathered lound these three documents In 1846 
amalgamation, still something of a novelty, was for the 
first time viewed with any seiious misapprehension by 
the Legislature The Committee of 1 846 had a greatei 
lesponsibility thrust upon them than the later ones ; 
the amalgamations of the year were of vital importance 
in establishing the great systems of later days with 
all the problems they involved. The Committee 
found that, apart from Irish Bills, there were some 
16 1 English and fifty- six Scottish Bills “involving 
the principle of amalgamation ” But they could do 
little more than lay down some general principles foi 
the guidance of Select Committees on Railway Bills, 
and urge the necessity of establishing a Goveinment 
Department to supervise railways and canals 

The Committee of 1852-53 acted more vigorously 
Parliament was alarmed by the proposals of the L and 


' Below, p 139 ^ Below, Chap VIII 

^ Below, Chap X, Part II 

S 9 
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N W and the Midland, and of the L and S W and 
the LB and SC to amalgamate The Committee 
lecommended that no amalgamation Bills before Pitrlia- 
ment be read a second time The House adopted this 
suggestion, and the two large amalgamation schemes 
mentioned weie not heard of again 

The Committee discussed the whole question veiy 
thoioughly, and suggested improvements in Parlia- 
mentary procedure, and legislation enfoi cing harmonious 
working between companies ; the modest outcome of 
their Report was the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 
1854, known as Cardwell’s Act 
The evidence taken by the Committee, and the 
views expressed in its fourth and fifth reports are 
perhaps the most valuable information we possess on 
the histoiy of amalgamation. The Committee of 
were familiar with the gieat period of con- 
struction and amalgamation, and were inquiiing closely 
into the problems of that period 

By 1872 railway pioblems weie better understood, 
and the peaceful pi ogress of the sixties had removed 
many of the fears of earlier years and had convinced 
men that a private system of lailways was not neces- 
sarily a monopolistic danger , the inquiiy of 187a was 
brought on, however, like that of 1852-53, by Patlia- 
ment’s suspicion of a particularly large amalgamation 
that was proposed — the amalgamation of the L, and 
N W with the L. and Y , and to a smaller degree of 
other proposals, notably that for the union of the 
Midland with the Glasgow and South Westein, pro- 
posals which, though they appeared again m 1873, 
werf piacticaily defeated by the Committee of 1872 
This Committee summed up admtiably the history 
of English railways, and caiefully examined the econo- 
mics of combination. Its constructive work mainly 
centred in the recommendation of a special railway 
tribunal, whkh, besides acting as a court m which 
traders might'^^^eek redress, should also assist Parlia- 
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rftent in railway legislation ” The outcome of this was 
thejudicial body known as the Railway Commission 
One might sum up the whole history in this manner 
Parliaruent has at times been apprehensive of amalga- 
mation, but has never definitely condemned it Nor 
has Parliament laid down any peimanent scheme, or 
discovered any criterion for amalgamation proposals 
The three chief inquiries that we have mentioned all 
advocated some form of permanent railway tribunal, 
but in each case Pailiament failed to carry out their 
suggestions satisfactorily Amalgamation has gone on 
steadily, only receiving marked attention when an 
exceptionally large scheme has been proposed In the 
present time this has been shown once more by the 
attempted union of the G N , G E , and G C , when 
once more the question of amalgamation has been 
made the subject of inquiry — this time by a Depart- 
mental Committee 

But It is necessary to go beyond these three reports 
on amalgamation, for amalgamation is too closely con- 
nected with other railway questions to be isolated fi*om 
them. In particular, the attitude of Parliament to 
competition must be examined, and attention must be 

t iven to the history of the canals. Moi cover, it would 
e wrong to suggest that Parliament has neglected the 
lailway question generally. It has gradually obtained 
a controlling power by successive interventions, and 
the effect of that control m minimizing the possible 
dangers that might have arisen as the great companies 
obtained territoi lal monopolies must be observed 
The attitude of Governments to railways may be 
described as positive or negative. The positive attitude 
is that of the chief continental States , it consists in aid 
to railway construction, definite assumption of respon- 
sibility for finance, of rights of interference and of 
dictation as to management ; in its logical sequence it 
extends to State-ownership and working The negative 
attitude IS English , no assistance is afforded to com- 
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panics ; they are given chaiteis which lay stress rath 5 r 
on ■what they may not do than on what they may do ; 
interference takes the form of legislating against certain 
possible evils, not of planning geneial schemes for 
harmonious progress To give a practical example A 
particular amalgamation is sanctioned, and it ft assumed 
that the amalgamating parties will see to it that they 
get advantages from the fusion , the State is concerned 
only to prevent evils arising fiom it , laws are passed 
to limit the companies’ power of inflicting damage. 
No legislative attempt has been made in the general 
interests of all the companies to arrange for their further 
concentration on a fair give-and-take system which will 
be to the positive benefit both of railways and the public 
This policy of controlling evil rather than promoting 
good may be on its trial at the present day, when the 
accumulation of controlling laws, passed in many cases 
as temporary expedients and without reference to the 
long-period results, has gradually built up a somewhat 
penalizing code of interference But it has maintained 
throughout our railway history since the forties, and 
we consider it necessary to deal at some length with 
the beginnings made in that decade We shall therefore 
examine not only the inquiries particularly directed to 
amalgamation, but also the general relations of Parlia- 
ment to the railways between 1840 and 1853 

It may be well to set out a list of the chief railway 
inquiries of this period, in order to give some idea of 
the attention paid to railway problems by committees 
I Select Committee on Railway Communication, 
1 838. This dealt with the relations of the railways to 
the Post Office, In a short report the Committee recom- 
mended, among other things, that the Post Office should 
have the power to run its own engines and trains, 
without paying any tolls ^ 

The Report was made Match 23, 1S38, and •■^printed Febuniy 13, 
1844 (No as) and attaflied to the volume ,Ui''jiiiis> of Con'iiun-cs, 
1844, XI ), containing Gladstone’s Inquiry 
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• * 2 , Select Committee on Railway Communication, 

1839 (two reports) 

*3 Select Committee on Railway Communication, 

1840 (five reports) 

*4 Select Committee on Railways, 1 844 (six repoi ts) 
This IS known as Gladstone's Committee 

5 Select Committee on Railway Bills, 1845 The 
two reports of this Committee dealt with the piocedure 
of Committees for Railway Bills, and suggested the 
classification of Railway Bills by a Special Committee. 
Subsequent reports from the Classification Committee 
give a good picture of the volume of railway promo- 
tions ^ 

* 6 . Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments, 
1846 (two reports), known as Morrison’s Committee 
7 Select Committee on Railway Bills (three reports), 
1846, again dealing with Parliamentary procedure 
and followed by twenty-five reports from the Com- 
mittee on Railway Bills Classification ® 

*8. Select Committee on Railways and Canals 
Amalgamation, 1846 ; mentioned above on p. 59 
9 Select Committee on Railway Labourers, 1846 
The Report gave a most interesting account of the 
condition of the men who were constructing the rail- 
ways, disclosing many grave abuses ® 

10. Select Committee of House of Lords, 1846, 
dealing with railway management, Private Bill pro- 
cedure, speculation, and the gauge question,'* 


* Committees marked thus (*) aic dealt with at some length lielow 
^ Reports of Committees, 1845, X , Nos 83, 135, and ten following 
Reports from Classification Committee , also Nos 39S) 442, and 427 
of same volume , furthei instancing the variety of Railway Inquiries, 
It may be added that the volume also contains a Repoit on Irish 
Railway Bills (315), on Almosphenc Railways (252), a House of Lords 
Inquiry on Compensation for Land (420), and many smallci Inquiries 
on Petitions (322, 291, 480, 657) , No 4S0 gives details of official 
coiiuptlon 

» Reports of Committees, 1846, XIII 
» /M * 
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1 1 Select Committee on Railway and Canal Billf, 
1852-53 (five reports) , Cardwell’s Committee. 

Besides these inqmiies, theie was the Royal Com- 
mission of 1846 on the gauge question, and amongst 
many inquiries of local importance there was a laige 
volume fiom the Royal Commission on railway termini 
in the metropolis, also in 1846 ^ 

Fuither, theie were the various reports from the 
Board of Trade and the Railway Commissioneis, far 
too numerous to mention 

As to legislation, we shall deal at some length with 
the Railway Regulation Acts of 1840 and 1842, with 
Gladstone’s Act of 1844, and with the Act for con- 
stituting Railway Commissioners, 1846 ; but the three 
very important Clauses Consolidation Acts of 1845, 
are outside our range ; nor shall we deal with the 
Passenger Duties Act of 1842, the Gauge Act and 
Lord Campbell’s Compensation Act of 1846, or the 
Railway Clearing House Act and the Abandonment of 
Railways Act of 1850 ® 

These lists suggest that Parliament was kept busy 
with railway questions But railway questions did not 
predominate The forties were “hungry” for legisla- 
tion, as well as for food , tariffs and Coin Laws, 
shipping, factories, mines, the condition of the Irish 
peasantry, and of the English rural handworkers, all 
demanded attention , the Bank of England was also 
the subject of important legislation, and following a 
period of reckless confidence there was a severe financial 
crisis in 1 847 which added to the confusion, and made 
further calls upon the time of Parliamentary Committee- 
men. 

But we must also remember that further separate 
Private Bill Committees were necessary to examine each 


1 1S46, XVII 

* These Acts are set out in Hodges, “ On Railways," vol 11 
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Rftilway Bill promoted , this was a heavy labour even 
when the Bills were grouped according to the distiicts 
they concerned, 

Cardwell’s Committee gave the following figuies for 
Committees on Railway Bills ^ 


Tn 

1846 64 

Committees s it foi 

867 

days 

>> 

1847 S 3 

jj 


n 


1848 14 

>» » 

176 



1849 

)) » 

73 

»» 


1850 15 

j) 



>> 

1S5I 14 


131 

1) 


1852 15 


137 

7> 


That IS to say, in the year 1846 the Private Bill Com- 
mittee work for railways alone would have been left 
incomplete if two Committees had worked at it every 
day of the year 1846 was, of course, quite an abnoimal 
year , we have seen that it was the lecoid year for 
railway legislation and for railway amalgamations , it 
was also the great year for the amalgamation of canals 
with lailways , it was the year in which railway affaiis 
made their heaviest demands on Parliamentary Com- 
mittees and Commissioners One would imagine that 
Parliament would have had to resolve itself into 
committees and neglect debates In aitual fact, one 
finds the pages of Hansard for 1846 ciowdcd with the 
discussions of full and excited Houses on “P'amine 
and Distress in Ii eland , Ciime in Iieland, Customs 
and Corn Importation Report, Com Law Petitions, 
Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill , Corn Importation 
Bill, Ten Horn s’ Factory Bill, Total and Immediate 
Repeal of Corn Laws,” and additional excitement and 
distraction was caused at the end of June by the 
dramatic exit of Peel’s Government.® True, the Parlia- 
mentary programme was varied for a few hours now 
and then by an excursion into railway matteis, the 
gauge question for choice, and by the rapid passing 

^ Fifth Repoit, tS53, p 15 

Hansard, vol 87, Juno 28, 1846, p 1054 
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of a general Railway Act ^ But it was impossible ♦'o 
find time for caieful and thorough discussion of lailway 
problems, and, on the whole, one is amazed to think 
rnembeis could be found who were able to make time 
foi the work of railway committees 

This IS tiue, to a smallei extent, of mqre normal 
years Pailiament has geneially had too much to do, 
and has not had the opportunity to study the Repoits 
submitted to it by Committees , the Reports frequently 
have little bearing on the legislative outcome , they 
are interesting only as the considered opinion of a 
small section of members who have applied themselves 
to the particular problem. 

One must blame the system, not the harassed 
legislators And clearly, m the foities, they may be 
excused for failing to grapple with the railway ques- 
tions, both on account of the pressure of other matters 
and the novelty of the question 

One member of the House of Commons, however, 
had, as early as 1836, foreseen with remarkable pre- 
science the chief problems that must arise as the railway 
system extended This was Mr James Morrison, the 
member for Ipswich, a man who lose by his own 
“ industry, sagacity, and integrity,” from very humble 
beginnings to enormous wealth ® His business was 
drapery, as was George Hudson’s, but the two men had 
nothing else in common, and were strongly opposed to 
each other m railway matters Morrison was ever 
urging State contiol, while Hudson declaimed against 
mteiference with the railways , and in the forties 
Morrison was a most scathing critic of Hudson’s 
financial methods.^ 


CJ Sir Charles Wood (Chancellor of Exchequer) on Railway 
Commissioneis’ Bill “ Well aware it can only go through by common 
consent of House,” vol 88, August 19, p 891 
a p’'^honaiy of National Biography “Morrison, James (I790^ 
1857) ” J rom 1840 he sat for Inveiness 
See above, p. 41, and below, p 17 1 
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♦ On May 17, 1836, Morrison moved that all 
Bills for railways or other public woiks of that descrip- 
tion, -it be made a condition, that the dividends be 
limited to a certain late, or that power be reserved to 
Parliam^ent of revising and fixing at the end of every 
twenty years the tolls chargeable Professor Hadley 
has summed up the points which Mr Morrison made 
m the speech m which he introduced this motion 
Railroads must naturally be a monopoly , competing 
roads will combine , parallel roads aie a waste of 
capital ; fixed maximum rates are useless Here are 
some passages from the speech itself Mr Monison 
would have hesitated had he thought his motion would 
in any degree check individual enterprise, but I am 
persuaded it will have no such effect . Experience 
shows m this as well as in other countiies that legislative 
restrictions, lequired by the public interests, do not pre- 
vent individuals fiom embaiking their capital in public 
works , , , We all know, Sir, how much this 
country is indebted to individuals and companies for 
great and useful works , but foi its water communica- 
tions With the metropolis and other places, Manchester 
would now have been merely a laige village . , 
Hitherto on our public roads the most perfect com- 
petition has always existed If any impiovement 

took place which tended to lower the cost or to 
accelerate the speed of our public conveyances, the 
public immediately had the full benefit of it , but in 
the numbeiless Acts now before the House no security 
IS taken that the public should have the benefit of any 
improvement on railways The superiority of this 
over all other modes of travelling in respect of rapidity 


^ Morn30n*s speech will be found ni Hansaid, 1836, vol 33, 
PP 977 993 I actual motion above is on p 988 The speech is 
also given m Appendix I of Mouibon’s “ liacts on Railways,” (1848), 
a volume contammg his essay, ‘‘The In/luence of English Railway 
Legislation on Tiade and Industry,” and various speeches made by 
him 
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IS, perhaps, not greater than the capability it promises 
of reduction of cost ” . “ All Acts of Parliament ” 

for railways oi canals , “give them what is i eally equiv- 
alent to a monopoly ” “Between any two or more places 
theie IS a certain line that is preferable to every othei line 
for a railway or a canal ” 'Phis line will most probably 
be the first to be occupied , “and a company authorized 
by the Legislature to take possession of it has thereby 
acquired an incommunicable privilege and a substantial 
monopoly ” Competition by a subsequendy promoted 
company is not likely “ But suppose that in spite of 
all the difficulties opposed to the formation of a new 
company, one is formed, and actually comes into com- 
petition with the piesent line, would not the obvious 
Intel ests of both parties, unless prevented by some such 
piecaution as that which I have proposed, inevitably 
bring about some understanding between them by 
which the high charges would be further confirmed^ 
and all chance of competition removed to a greater 
distance Morrison cited the Metropolitan Water 
Companies as an example of this. He then turned to 
canals for further proof “An original share in the 
Loughborough Canal, which cost 2 142 17s., is now 
selling at about £ 1 , 2 ^ 0 , and yields a dividend of ^^90 or 
;^ioo a yeai I The fourth part of a Trent and Mersey 
Canal share, or ^50 of the company’s stock, is now 
fetching about ;^6oo, and yields a dividend of about 
£ 2 ^ a year. And theie are various other canals in 
nearly the same situation But . . the possession of 

the best, or it may be the only practicable lipe, and the 
vast capital required for the formation of new canals, 
have enabled the associations in question, unchecked 
by compefition, to maintain rates of charge which have 
lealized the- enormous profits refeired to for a long 
series of years ” Competition has failed m such cases 
But even if it had not, ought we, he asked, to trust to 
its protection ^ No , for “ the Legislature is bound to 
prevent, as far as it can, the unnecessary waste of the 
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pflbhc capital He then attacked the principle of 
fixed maxima, by asking whether it would not have 
been most unfortunate for Lancashire had its communi- 
cations been assigned to associations in 1770, with 
power to levy certain specified tolls and chaiges in all 
time to come There was no reason to think that 
the rapid advance since 1770 was now ended Theie 
would be great impiovement in the constiuction of 
engines, and in the whole management of lailroads 
“yet the House of Commons has been legislating with 
respect to them as if they had already attained to the 
highest degree of maturity and perfection In con- 
clusion, Mr- Morrison defended his particular scheme 
of reform “ the limitation of rates and of dividends 
to which I have already adverted, involve, in fact, the 
principle foi which I am contending , and oui turnpike 
Acts, which aie geneially granted for twenty-one yeais, 
are somewhat analogous The cases of the Smalls’, 
the Longships', the Dungeness’ Lights, and other private 
lighthouses are instances in point ” The parties build- 
ing them “ were authorized to chaige ceitain rates foi 
a specified term of years, on all ships coming within a 
certain distance of their lights, the lighthouses becoming, 
at the end of such terms, the pioperty of the Crown 01 
the public ” 

The House was not very favourable to Morrison’s 
motion, though the second part of it, the revision of 
tolls, met with little criticism The limitation of 
dividends was the chief point of attack Mr Gisborne 
said It would make for improvidence in the management 
of any company , he went further than Mr Morrison 
had intended, however, in declaiing that when the 
latter’s principle was mtioduced it should apply to all 
railways, not merely to future railway Bills Loid 
Stanley was in favour of the general idea of the motion, 
but not of Its particular shape He was against fixing 
a maximum or minimum profit for any railways All 
the woild knew that the clause to that efiect in the 
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Manchester and Liverpool Act had been, and .ilwa^s 
would be, evaded He agreed, however, that lailways 
“ from their very nature must always be a virtual 
monopoly,” that the public must therefore be piotected, 
and that this could only be done by a periodical revision 
of tolls Thanks were due, he said, to Mr; Mornson 
for his motion, particularly at a time when speculation 
on lailroads was earned to a very great extent ” On 
Lord Stanley’s advice, Morrison withdrew his motion, 
and hi ought in a Bill applying the revision of tolls to 
all railways. But this he also withdrew after its fiist 
reading ^ He declared himself anxious to push on with 
It, but found the House against him and the Session 
drawing to a close , he notified his intention of bringing 
m another Bill in the following Session, but the matter 
leceived no furthei attention save from the Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords ® Morrison’s own 
view was that " the railway interest increased m the 
Sessions that followed . till at length from the diffi- 
culties with which the subject was beset, the Govern- 
ment were probably reluctant to enter on it. , . . 
Meanwhile the French Government had adopted various 
legulations similar to those urged by me, such as the 
fixing of fares and charges, the principle of periodical 
revision, and the audit of accounts. A contrast 

to our legislation little to our credit.”® 

Mornson, however, omits to mention the inquiries 
of 1839 and 1840, and the Act of 1840. These 


Public Bills, 1836 (395), IV, p 723 “Bill to provide for 
periodical revision of the tolls levied on railways, June 30, 1836 
Prepared and biought m by Mr Mornson and Mr Gisborne” The 
Bill consisted of five clauses Clause i provided foi revision of tolls , 
clause 3 foi yeaily accounts to be leiuined by laiKvay companies to 
the Board of Tiade For withdrawal of Bill see Hansard, vol 34, 
p 1310, vo) 35, p 134 Sii Robert Peel presented a petition flom 
the Biimingham and Deiby Railway against the Bill on July u 
(Hansatd, vol 35, p 91) 

® Mottisoh dealt with this and the whole histoiy of the Bill m his 
“ Ti acts on Railways,” p i6 
* Ihd , p ry 
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dsserve some notice. A Select Committee vvas ouleted 
by the Commons on April 1 1, 1839, to inqime into the 
state' of communication by railways The mattei had 
been bi,ought up a fortnight befoie, when Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset presented a petition against the mon- 
opolist policy of theI.ondon and Birmingham Railway ^ 
The first Short Report of the Committee on Apiil 26,® 
only lecommenJed that “in all Railway Bills it be 
enacted that nothing shall exempt the Railway 
from the provisions of any general Act relating to 
Railways which may pass ” The Second Report was 
longer,® The Committee wished to be revived in the 
following Session, to complete their investigations , 
meanwhile they made some recommendations, and 
thought they could not better execute their task than 
by di awing the attention of Parliament, the public, 
and the railway proprietors, “ to a careful review 
of the difficulties that must arise from an extended 
inter-communication throughout the country, solely 
maintained by companies acting for their piiyate 
interests, unchecked by competition and uncontrolled 
by authority ” 

The last words are strong and deserve notice They 
have often been quoted — without then context — by 
writers who were pioving that competition had nevei 
worked in restraint of the railway monopoly. They 
are, we think, much more fairly to be quoted as the 
first pronouncement by a Parliamentary Committee of 
that approaching breakdown of competition which was 
repeated by so many subsequent committees It is 

^ Hansard, 1839, vol 46, p 1220 Mr Poiiletl Tliomson, 
President of the Boaid of Trade, replied that he intended to move 
for a committee His motion, on April ii (Ihdi p 1314)1 niet with 
no opposition, and the committee, of which he was chairman, was 
appointed on the next day Among the other fourteen members of it 
were Lord Stanley, Loid Seymour, Lord Sandon, Sii Robeit Peel, 
Sir James Graham, Mi Loch, and Mi ShaM Lefevie (Select Com 
mittee on Railways, 1839, X, No 222 

® No, 232 '' Twelve pages, No (;J7 , August 9, 1839 
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clearly misleading to quote only a pait of the sentencef, 
it IS to some extent hypothetical , the Committee are 
looking foiwaid to the difficulties to come as the 
railway system is extended But they are con- 
fident that when that extension comes, the evil of 
monopoly will prevail And similarly then many 
Pailiamentaiy successors found that though some 
competition remained as they wiote, it was surely 
and swiftly disappearing , no Committee foresaw the 
new guises in which competition would appeal , each 
one was misled by the apparent diminution of the 
particular form of competition which prevailed at the 
moment 

If opinions of Parliamentaiy Committees had re- 
ceived attention, some drastic action might have followed 
the report of this Committee of 1840 

The Committee, though bewildered by the novelty 
and complexity of the subject, decided, without much 
indirectness, that the monopoly aspect of the railway 
problem should be restiicted. They pointed to State 
action, though they were unable to say what form that 
action should take. State-purchase was too large a 
policy for them to anticipate , perhaps if ever there was 
a time m the history of English railways when the 
purchase could have been earned through satisfactorily 
to all parties, it was m these early days. But Parlia- 
mentaiy Committees, as such, have never had great 
weight with Parliament and the public, and the 
Committee of 1839 was no exception. Reports of 
Committees are of weight in the hands of a great 
politician or statesman, if he chooses to make use 
of them No one chose to uige State-pui chase until 
1844, 

But the alternative to purchase — namely State- 
control — was not overlooked, and from the Report of 
1839 we must commence our examination of that 
system which has so far rendered State-purchase non- 
essential, and, by gradually extending its gt'asp, has 
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nendered the railway monopoly comparatively innocuous. 
The Committee of 1839 discussed the question how 
far the interests of the public and the railway companies 
harmonized or vaued, and peiceived that a monopoly 
point of greatest ptofit was something above the lowest 
price obtaj liable undei competition ^ They showed that 
some railways had improved then incomes by raising 
fares and decreasing the numbei of passengers cauiedj^ 
and observed that it was '^thc duty of dncctors, 
watching over the pecuniary interests of the company, 
to maintain the foies at the point which will produce 
the largest amount of income They were quite 
decided that general competition by different earners 
over a railway was daiigeious and impracticable ; they 
deemed it “ indispensable to prohibit, so far as loco- 
rnotive power is concerned, the rivalry of competing 
parties on the same line^’ , they questioned whethei it 
would be possible for facilities to be given by com- 
panies foi lunning over each othei^s lines ^ On the 
whole they decided that a company must be given 
complete control of their own line, even though they 
thereby acquired an entire monopoly “But if these 
extensive powers are to be gianted to private companies, 
It becomes most important that they should be so 
controlled as to secure the public so far as possible fiom 
any abuse which might arise under this irresponsible 
authority,”^ All through the Repoit, the only com- 
petition seriously considered was that of railways with 
other forms of transport It was not assumed that 
railways would combine, but the idea of their compet- 
ing with each other was not contemplated, and the 
check of such competition was obviously overlooked 
by a Committee that used such strong terms to describe 


^ Second Kepou (No 517), P vii 

® Ibtd The Report lefeis to the Appendix (No 20) where, m 
retiirns fiom the railway companies, much useful information may be 
found 

^ P i\ See also above, chap 1 , p 13 1 vii 
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the situation expected when the railways had the field 
to themselves 

“It IS clear that the general interests of the com- 
munity must sometimes be at vatiance with the 
interests of lailway proprietois, and that In such cases 
the combination of capitalists, held togethei by common 
advantage and guided by able directois, will piobably 
prevail against the disunited efforts and casual re- 
sistance of the public ” The Committee did not 
foresee that m almost every railway question that 
arose the railways (and the public) would be divided 
among themselves They concluded that Parliament 
could not, and in the interests of safety should not, 
attempt to stimulate competition, but as this in- 
volved the “ continuance of monopoly,” so in propor- 
tion did they consider that a supervising authority was 
necessary. 

“ This control should be placed in the hands of the 
Executive Government, and it might be expedient to 
vest It in a Board to be annexed to the Board of Trade, 
of which the President and Vice-President should be 
members, together with one or two engineer officers 
of lank and experience. The Board should appiove 
by-laws and inspect new lines ; all complaints on the 
part of the public should be addressed to it, the Board 
putting them before the companies, and, if necessary, 
taking legal proceedings This Board, moreover, 
would be the fit tribunal of aibitration in all matters of 
dispute between connecting lines 

This recommendation for the establishment of a 
permanent and effective controlling Board is the central 
feature in almost every Report that has been made by 
Committees from 1839 onwaids, and, as we shall often 
suggest below, the constant failures of Parliament to 
appreciate the recommendation or the inadequate pro- 
visions made by the Legislature for cariying out the 


^ Pp xui and xiv 
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tecommendation, have had most unfortunate results, 
and have stood in the way of any definite settlement 
of the gieat questions between the railways and the 
State , 

The Committee, however, weie not prepat ed to 
urge the immediate adoption of their recommendations , 
they wished for further inquiry next Session so 
nothing was done until anothei Committee had re- 
ported. Practically the same Committee wei e appointed 
on January 21, 1840, and made five repoits The 
third one, dated May 14, is of chief impoitance, the 
others are interesting, but only deal with details of 
railway matters, such as taxation, telegraphs, engineer- 
ing questions ® 

The Third Report investigates “ the powei given by 
the Legislature to Railway Companies and its probable 
effects ” Much of the argument of the pievious yeai’s 
Jieport IS repeated It is worth noticing that the 
Committee fully realized how little they could say, 
with any finality, on the subject They speak of the 
“ original error ” of the Legislature — namely, “ its total 
misapprehension of the best means of providing loco- 
motive power on railways ” , the belief that it might 
be “ supplied by public competition ” , the idea of a 

close analogy between the principles governing rail- 
way and canal transport.”® They considered the Com- 
mittee of 1839 to have first appreciated the need of 
undivided control and authority, and stated their agree- 
ment with the conclusions of that Committee to have 
been only strengthened by further investigation * They 
pointed out that the railways themselves weie still 
experimenting, “the London and Biimingham do not 
act as carriers on their own line, the Grand June- 


^ P XIV 

^ Reports of Committees, 1840, vol xni, Thud Rcpoil fjom Select 
Commission on Railw^iy Communication (No 299) The Repoits, 
evidence, etc , are indexed 

^ Third Report, 1840, p 3 find ^ p 4 
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tioii admit piivate earners and compete 

with them, the Livcipool and Manchester . 
undertake the carnage of all goods whei*tby 

piivate cattiers ate viitually excluded Whiie this 
was so, and lailway policy was still in the making, the 
Committee wisely felt that “ any legislative interfeience 
for the purpose of preventing railway companies obtain- 
ing a monopoly of conveyanccj or for the pin pose of 
obliging them to undertake the cairiage of goods would 
be equally objectionable ” , they believed that “ the 
appointment of an authoiity to watch the dilferent 
systems practised . was the course best calculated 
to insure the protection of the public interests Their 
actual lecommendations as to this authoiity weie 
piactically the same as those of the Committee of 18 jp, 
which were restated in the shape of resolutions,^ but 
the seventh and last one was new. The department to 
be established ‘‘should have power to call for any 
returns, financial or statistical, which may be necessary 
for the performance of its duties,” The result of the 
Reports of these two Committees was the Act of 
1840 for Regulating Railways, often called “Lord 
Seymour’s Act” In introducing the measuie Lord 
Seymour said its chief points were the “establishing 
of a board of superintendence in connection with the 
Boaid of Trade, which should be authorized to call for 
accounts All by-laws . should be sub- 

mitted to this Board , It should have the power 
to enforce all the Acts of Parliament which had any 
reference to railways . . He proposed to give the 
^oard the power of sending an inspector to any railway 
■■pluvious or subsequent to its opening ” ^ The Bill 

is— — 

1 P 9 Tbeie is much infoimation on this question in the Second 
Keport of 1839, p viii and p ix , side lefeiences to the evidence are 
given Full particulais may be found m the valuable retums from 
railway companies, Appendix I to Repoit of 1840 

« P 12 ® Pp 6 and 7 

^ Hansaid, vob $ 4 ) P 894, 2, 1840 
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passed into law with few impoitarit alteiations,^ in spite 
of protests in Committee, such as that of Captain 
Boldeio, who declared that the provision for making 
return^ was obnoxious and tyrannical 

The Act provided that notice must be given to the 
Board o£ Tiade before a railway was opened the 
Board were empowered to appoint officers to inspect 
any lailway, “at all reasonable times the Board 
could require, undei a penalty, returns from every 
lailway company, in pi escribed form, of tr»iffic in 
passengers and goods, and of accidents attended with 
personal mjuiy, of tolls, etc ® Existing by-laws 
were to be laid before the Board for confirmation 
within two months, or would become void no new 
ones were to be made without the Boaid’s sanction ^ 
The Board was also constituted the guardian of the 
public inteiests, being empowered to require the law 
officers of the Crown to proceed against companies 
which infringed the law ® 

With this Act must be taken the Amending Act of 
1842 ^ Ml, Laboucheie had attempted a Bill in 1841, 
but he failed. The Act of 1842 was biought in by 

1 The original Bill, piepaied and biought in by Loid Sejunoiu and 
Mr Loch, June 2, 1840, may be coinpaied with its amended forms m 
Public Bills, 1S40, vol 111 (Nos 346, 412, 551) Ihe Act (“for 
Regulating Railways ”) is 3 and 4 Vici , c 97, August 10, 1840 
® Hansard, vol 55, p 921 

® Section I * Section 5 ^ Section 3 

® Section 7 Sections 8 and 9 

® Section 11 Ihe Repoit of the Royal Commission of 1865-67 
sums up these sections (p x), but not quite acciuatcly, as it suggests 
that the Board only had power to inspect new railways, and is mis- 
leading as to Section 18 This is, howcvei, only a small matter, 
special Acts had given to any two Justices of the Peace, ‘Svithin their 
respective jurisdictions,” powei to decide any dispute between railway 
companies and landowners as to where openings in the “ ledges or 
flanches** of railways should be made for branch lines Ihis power 
was now abolished, and by Section 19 vested m the Boaid of Trade 
Section 13 IS worth mentioning , it gave Justices of the Peace sum- 
mary powers of dealing with railway servants guilty of misconduct 
^ “ Act foi the better Regulation of Railways and foi the Convey- 
ance of Tioops,” July 30, 1842, 5 and 6 Vict ,055 
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Mr Gladstone, Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
in Peel’s newly established Ministry.^ The chief points 
in the new Act weie that the Boaid of Trade could no 
longer require all railways to give notice befoie their 
opening, but only those which were intended for “ the 
public conveyance of passengers if the Inspectors 
of the Board weie not satisfied with the construction 
of any such railway, the opening of the line might be 
postponed.® Returns of serious accidents might be 
required, whether attended by peisonal injury or not 
The eleventh section was in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of 1839 as to arbitration the Boaid were 
authorized on the application of either party to decide 
disputes between connecting railways as to the conduct 
of their joint traffic, m the interests of public safety, 
and as to the proportion of expense to be borne by 
eithei company A company refusing to obey the 
order of the Board in such a case was to forfeit £p.o 
a day,® 

The Select Committee of 1872 reported summarily 
of these Acts that they “ contained nothing which had 
any effect in checking or regulating monopoly The 
clause mentioned immediately above, as to arbitration, 
might have been expected to have had some influence 
on combination generally, and to have enabled a 
company to appeal against the tyranny of a larger 

^ Lore] Ripon was President of the Boaid until May, 1843, when 
Mr Gladstone succeeded him and enteicd the Cabinet Mi Glad- 
stone explained the scope of his Bill on Febuiary 8, 1842, when 
moving for leave (Hansard, vol 60, 165- 177) 

® Section 3 ^ Section 6 

* Section 8 The best commentary on the Bill is the Report of 
the Railway Department, in which the officers of the Department 
state the necessity for more definite powers being entrusted to them 
(Accounts and Papers, 1S42, XLI , Report of Officers of Railway 
Department, February 6, 1842 (360), p xv and p xxi) 

^ The remaining twenty-three sections of the Act are of little 
importance , the sixteenth, however, is interesting, as it abolishes all 
the provisions made m early Railway Acts to prevent cainages or 
waggons carrying more than fom tons load 
® Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, p v 
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neighbour It was, however, a narrow clause, limited 
to questions of joint arrangements, and to them only 
in their public aspect and as to the payments involved, 
and tbp Board’s arbitration was only invoked at the 
will of the lailways,^ One is inclined, therefore, to 
say that this first interfeience of Parliament did little 
to control the lailways, save that through the returns 
ordered it enabled the Legislature to get some idea of 
the position of the railways. Probably it is a mistake 
to condemn too readily , the position was a difficult 
one, and Parliament must needs hesitate to interfere 
with companies that promised such advantages to tiade 
and to the public generally And, at least, it must be 
allowed that these Acts of 1840 and 1842 intioduced 
the system of Board of Trade inspection which, in 
spite of opposition and neglect, has gradually developed 
into an important and comprehensive control of safe 
railway working The Houses were right in aiming 
chiefly at the safety of the public ; that before all else 
was then care, and the Acts show that this consideration 
was foremost ^ 

Further, if we reflect a moment, we must see that 
the monopoly of which men were thinking in 1840 
and 1842 was a transient one. Any measuies aimed 
agamst it would have been out of date almost imme- 
diately For It was the monopoly of such a line as 

^ The powers of the Board of Irade and then practical effect are 
described by Mr James Booth, Secretaiy of the Board of Iraclc, in 
his evidence befoie the Select Committee of 1S53 Question 2,186 
and following Mi Booth was questioned as to the powei of the 
Boaid to enforce Acts 1 elating to lailways, and his answers show that 
the provisions of 1840 and 1842, enabling the Board to lake action 
through the Law Officers of the Ciown, were piacticaily inopeiativr 
(No 2256-59) See also Repoit of Select Committee on Railways, 

I S44 , Index, Board of Trade, Laing’s evidence 

^ So do the Board of Trade Reports , the first and most impoitant 
place in them is gi\en to returns and discussions of accidents , and 
it IS worth noticing that the officeis making these Repoi ts pay constant 
tribute to the efficacy of the Act of 1840 in helping to prevent acci- 
dents, and to secure the constiuction of solid lines The Report of 
1843 IS especially interesting. 
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the London and Birmingham that was contemplated "'j 
Mr. Morrison and otheis spoke as if this was to be the 
only line between the two places, and as if no pleasure 
could ever be put upon it to cany all the traffic; which 
wished to go by it They feared that the company 
would dictate its terms, refusing to cany thus or that 
class of goods or passengeis. No doubt in its eaily 
days the company catered chiefly for high-class traffic 
But the competition of other lines soon compelled it to 
court humbler custom, not disdain it, and once that 
was so the first phase of monopoly was ended There 
was then no fear that the company would fail to 
develop the resources within its territory, or that it 
would keep its charges above the competitive level 
The second phase of monopoly (not even yet reached, 
perhaps always to be prospective) would only come 
when such lines as the London and Birmingham had 
combined with or absorbed all possible rivals and had 
an absolute territorial monopoly, uninfluenced by 
adjacent systems of railways, or by rival methods of 
transport 

Of these rivals, water transpoit was alone of impor- 
tance in the forties, and as the railway companies 
absorbed many of the inland navigation companies, and 
thereby appeared the more monopolistic, it will be 
advisable to deal with the canal question at once, and 
then, in Chapter V , to return to the question of State- 
control, and see how it was handled by Gladstone in 
1844 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CANALS AND RAILWAY COMPFriTION RAILWAY 
AND CANAL AMALGAMATION 

The canal system was thoroughly established when the 
railway era commenced, and in conjunction with im- 
proved river navigations it gave the country faiily 
complete means of communication The chief con- 
struction period was between 1761 and 1792, but Potter 
(writing in 1847) showed that 583 miles had been 
constructed m the United Kingdom after 1800,^ and 
he stated there were in his time 2,200 miles of 
navigable canals in England and 1,800 of navigable 
rivers ® 

The most complete statistics of inland waterways 
are those collected by the Royal Commission on Canals, 
1906-1909,® whose fourth volume contains 500 pages 
of canal returns, dealing with the history, situation, 
finance, and working of the canals and inland naviga- 
tions in the United Kingdom 

The Commission stated that “the total mileage of 
canals and navigations at present used in the United 
Kingdom is about 4,670 miles Of this total extent, 
about 3,639 miles are in England and Wales, 183 in 
Scotland, and 848 in Ireland The whole of the 


I “Progress of the Nation," p 313 Porter gives a list of the 
canals 

® Jb74^ p 304 

^ Royal Commission on Canals, vol iv, 1908 (Ccl 3,719) The 
volume contains admuable maps of the canals 
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system was completed before 1830, excepting the" 
Manchester Ship Canal and a few shoit cuts or aims 
The mileage in 1830 was laigei than that given, 
because since 1830 consideiabk length of waterway 
has been conveited into lailway lines 01 has gone 
entnely out ot woikiiig opeiatioii The Royal Com- 
mission collected traffic retuins for the wateiways , 
these show that in England and Wales in 1905 
13,702,356 tons were cairied on waterways owned or 
contiolled by railways, and 20,434,411 tons on inde- 
pendent waterways.^ It is perhaps worth noticing 
that the total annual traffic of the inland navigations is 
considerably less than that of a single large railway 
company — six million tons less, for instance, than the 
average traffic in minerals alone of the Midland Rail- 
way To this comparative insignificance have the 
powerful canal companies of eighty years ago fallen 

It IS generally thought that railways crushed out 
canal competition by unfair means It is true that 
1,360 miles of canals — nearly one-thud of the total 
mileage of 19055 above — are owned or con- 

trolled by railways, and we must inquire how the rail- 
ways obtained that control, and whether they used it 
unfairly 

We shall find that, though the railway companies 
were far from acting philanthropically towaids their 
struggling rivals, they weie not generally guilty of 
unfairness, and the canals failed more because they 
were backward, unenterprising, and unorganized, than 
because then rivals were unscrupulous in their attack 
We shall also see that the chief transfers of canals and 
railways were made m the mid-forties, when lailway 

^ Report (Fourth and Final) of Royal Commission, vol vii , 1909 
(Cd 4,979)) P M 

® Ihtd ^ p 63 Theie aie only railway contiolled’’ watei- 
ways, the Birmingham Canal and the Sheflield and South Yoikshire 
Navigation, but the formei (the Biimingham Canal), controlled by 
the L and N W R , carries a veiy heavy tonnage (m 1905, 7,546,453 
tons) 
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^progress was at its height, and that the subsequent 
attempts of Pailiament to retain the independence of 
the vvateiways and strengthen their competition with 
the railways were either too late or were made 111 a 
half-heaited fashion The attitude of the canals in the 
thirties, avhen lailways began to threaten them, may 
be compared with the attitude of the woollen industry 
more than 100 years earlier, when cotton fiist appealed 
as a possible rival industiy It was indeed the legulai 
attitude of vested interests towards progress The 
suggestion of competition did not stir the woollen 
master or the canal proprietor to energetic action in 
the form of moie efficient operations. They both 
stood where they were, conservative and unenter- 
prising, and met their competitors by appeals to Pailia- 
ment for the protection of their well-established 
monopolies, rathei than by over-hauling their methods 
and making them more suitable to changed conditions 

The canal interest was, of course, a comparatively 
new one , it had no histone claims such as the woollen 
industry could put forward But it had established 
Itself very rapidly, and showed no sign, in 1835, of 
the initiative and enterprise which had marked the 
beginning of the system in the face of bitter opposition 
from older interests, some sixty yeais earlier 

Something of the same sort might be said of the 
English railway companies in the last years of the 
nineteenth century, when they in turn had been in 
existence for sixty years In those years the new 
school of enterprising managers had not yet appeared, 
and the companies were not remarkable for activity 
It was certainly fortunate for them that the road com- 
petition of self-driven vehicles came a little later, and 
one IS tempted to ask whether a generaliaation might 
not be framed as to the tendency of joint-stock con- 
cerns to become inert at the end of the second genera- 
tion 

Joseph Sandais’ letter on the projected Liverpool 
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and Manchester Railway^ illustrates the spirit m whichr 
the great canal propuetois met the early railway pro- 
moters, and thiows light on the monopolistic policy of 
the canals, and the stimulus it afforded to the discovery 
of an alternative means of tiansport When the Livei- 
piool and Manchcstei Railway was first thought of, the 
Committee for the scheme appioached Captain Biad- 
shaw, the Bridgewater Canal agent, hoping that he 
might be induced to give tiaders better terms for canal 
service , failing that, he was asked to take shares in the 
railway project, but he met this suggestion with un- 
compromising hostility ® The two canal companies 
between Manchester and Liverpool worked together ; 
they knew that lack of water made the constiuction of 
a competing canal impossible , they had secured all the 
quays, wharves, and warehouses, so that bye-cairiers 
could not compete, and thus having a certain monopoly, 
they had made great increases in their freight rates 
since 1795.® The rates in 1824 were about double 
those in force at the time of the opening of Bridge- 
water’s Canal 

As to then profits, Sandars stated that the thirty- 
nine original proprietors of the old Quay Canal had 
received every other year for nearly half a century the 
total amount of their investment ; as to the other, the 
Bridgewater Canal, the net income for the last twenty 
years was believed to have averaged nearly 100,000 
per annum ^ Such profits might have tempted angels 
to oppose competition, but it was sheer folly to rely 
solely upon opposition The canal proprietors might 
have taken stock of railway possibilities, and have found, 


' Liverpool, 1835 Tlits pamphlet, and also Sylvester^s Repoit 
on Railroads, etc (Liveipool, 1825), and 1 G Ctiming^s Ongin 
and Pi ogress of Rail and Tiam Roads ” (Denbigh, 1834), are reviewed 
at length m the Quarterly Review foi 1825, vol xjcki , p 349 
^ Quarterly Review^ 1825, vol xxxi,p 366 

® Sahdars* Letter, pp 7-9 and 13 On p 8 he gives an account of 
the heavy waiehouse lent exacted from the Manchester Grocers’ 
Company by the Bridgewater TiusteeSk 
* Ibid D. 31 
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•as the railway promoters did, that a railway was a sound 
project, offering great economies over canal transport 
They should have lealized the disadvantages of canal 
tiansport — between Manchester and Liverpool the 
navigation of eighteen miles of the Rivei Mersey, with 
Its rapiii tide, meant serious delay and loss in stormy 
weather^ — and have made some concessions to the rail- 
way party when the latter were only commencing their 
campaign, and might have been dissuaded from pro- 
ceeding, by freight reductions and improved facilities 
on the canals 

But in the early railway days, canal propi letors made 
little attempt to face their danger in a businesslike 
way;® they used their power to oppose Railway Bills 
and to add to the cost of railway promotion and of the 
land required by railways They only resoited to 
freight 1 eductions later, when the railways had come 
into existence and were proving their superiority. 

We have mentioned the profits made by the Liver- 
pool and Manchestei canals The Birmingham canals, 
which were also accused of charging excessive rates, 
were also paying enormous dividends Cuming men- 
tions one of them paying an annual dividend of .^140 
on an original share of ,^140, and another paying 
j^i6o on an original share of £ 200 , the shaie was 
quoted at ,^4,600 ® Many other examples may be 
round, ^ but it must not be thought that all canals were 

^ Saiidais* Letter, p 17 

2 See llepoiL of Select Committee on Railways and Canals Amal 
gamation, 1846, evidence, Question 338 Asked vvliy tlic Oxford 
and Bnmingham Canals have not leduced their high tolls, Ihc Chair 
man of the Grand Junction Canal leplied “ 1 hey haie been actuated 
by the common naiiow feelings of mankind — to gam as much as tliey 
can without looking to the fatal consequences of such policy ” 

® Quarterly Review^ vol xxxi , p 360 Similar figures aie given 
m an anonymous pamphlet, “ Statement of Claim of Subscubeis to 
Bnmmghamand Liverpool Railioad to an Aclof Pailiament” (1825) 

* See also canal prices quoted by Morrison, p 68, and list of 
puces of August, 1824, given on p 4 Repoit of Royal Commission on 
Canals, 1909 Prices (fiom Weitcnhall’s list) foi Derembei, 1824, are 
also given on p 58 of the pamphlet mentioned m the preceding note 
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successful In the canal mama that preceded 1793, 
many unnecessary canals had been constiucted, and 
they paid very small dividends, 01 nothing at all ^ A 
careful examination^ of the results of 80 canah com- 
panies showed, m 1822, that 

23 companicb had spent oi would spend ^3,734,9iOj and had 
paid nothin)^ , 

14 ditto ;^4 ,o 73,678, and weic paying in di\idendb ^92,381 , 

22 ditto ^2,196,000, ditto 162,400 , 
u ditto ^2, 07 3,300, ditto ^216,024 

The 10 remaining companies had spent ,^1,127,230, 
and were paying in dividends (at the rate of £10 and 
upwards per share) ,(,'31 1,554. Putting all these results 
together, we find that a total capital oi £i 3,205,000 
was yielding about 5^ per cent interest It is not 
possible to state the profits of the canals at the piesent 
day , the companies owned by railways have no distinct 
capital account of their own, and many of the inde- 
pendent waterways, managed by public bodies, have no 
ordinary stock, though they may be paying interest on 
loans Of private independent companies, some are 
paying no dividend and few pay more than 3 per cent. 
The ordinary stock of the Birmingham Canal received 
4 per cent, in 1905 in consequence of a guarantee from 
the controlling L and N.W R , but the revenue of the 
company would not have enabled it to pay 2^ per cent 
in 1905 The few companies paying high dividends, 
owe their profits chiefly to the smallness of their capital 
and the appreciation of their landed property ® 

Turning now to the forties, we find the history of 
the stiuggle between railways and canals well set out 
in various Parliamentary inquiries The Committee 
of 1840^ looked into the question of canal competition, 


* Quarterly Review., vol xwi , p 35 S 

* Joseph Lowe, “Present State of England,” 1822, Quarterly 
Re^otenu, 1825, vol xx\n , p 170 

Royal Comimssion on Canals, Repoit, pp 67, 68 

* Third Report, 1840, p 8 
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nnd assumed that railways had obtained a complete 
monopoly for the conveyance of passengers, but as 
regards goods, “the canals still retain then Imsiness, 
and, Jiaving reduced their chaigcs, continue to be 
used • As fai as legards the heavy mejchandise, 
It appeaus probable that the canals will always secure 
the public against any unreasonable demands on the 
part of the railway companies but youi Committee 
aie aware that instances aie not unfrequent where 
companies and laige capitalists, instead of competing 
with each other and acting m nvalry, have combined 
and entered into agreements wheieby the public have 
suffeied In proportion as the carriage of goods by 
tuinpike roads is gradually abandoned, and the capital 
now employed in this means of conveyance is trans- 
feiied into other tiades, the opportunity of a combina- 
tion between canal and railway piopuetois will be 
facilitated, and the whole internal commerce of the 
country may be, under such an arrangement, disadvan- 


^ Ihis, which would obviously be the chief requirement of Uadeis, 
IS well instanced by a petition of 1847 presented to the Commissioneis 
of Railways by Birmingham mei chants, manufacluicis, and tiadcis 
(Rfiihvay Miiy 15, 1847, p 691) The petitioneis rccogm/c 

tliiit some lailways aie cairymg at such low lates as to icndei canal 
competition impossible Ihey aiguc, however, that the lailways will 
only do tins dining then struggle ivitli canals , when the canals have 
been leduced to povcity, bought up by the lailway compimcs oi left 
deielict, the lailway^ will use the monopoly thus obtained, and wil! 
put then charges up to the highest possible limit Ihcrcfoie the 
petitioneis ask the Commissioners to mquue into the matter, and to 
pievent any railway fiom obtaining control of cmaJ communications 
The aiguments of the tiadeis thiow i cuiious light upon then inodciii 
grievances, and show cleaily how, alike in 1847 and in 1909 lo, then 
chief aim has been to pieserve competition, and the facilities it has 
afforded them “The canal earners afford lire publu great accoin 
modation by warehousing goods by collecting it such houis as 
may suit the laigei manufacUn ers, etc , while the railway 
companies can never have sufficient room for warehousing, but, on 
the contrai7, impose arbitrary fines for non-removal of goods, elr 
The leason of this diffeience is that the canal cainers arc suftrciently 
numerous for the public to deiive fiom then nvahy eveiy benefit 
which they can seveially offei m their competition for the public 
favour ” 
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tageously influencedj and controlled,”^ It was iti 
consequence of this that the Committee inquired into 
the diffeient systems of carnage on railways — the 
road-can lers in many petitions urged that pailway 
monopoly would be prevented if railway companies 
were piohibitcd fiom acting as carriers , bvit, as we 
saw, the Committee lealized that the whole question 
was in the making, and they refrained from suggesting 
a solution The Committee of 1844 — Mr Gladstone’s 
— ^likewise avoided the question, though, in the evidence 
taken before them, there were some interesting refer- 
ences to canals. Mr. Laing, of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade, gave it as his opinion that 
railway property would probably never reach such a 
high point as some canal property had, “ unless 
Parliament gave railways an absolute monopoly, and 
prohibited competition in every form He had 
heard of ,^100 canal shares being sold for j£3,ooo, 
while £ 2^0 was the highest reached by similar railway 
shares.^ The question, however, of railways buying 
up and amalgamating with canals was hardly looked 
at the Committee were afiaid that competition was 
dead, but they did not look to canals, but rather to 
State interference as their remedy The committee of 
1846 on railway and canal amalgamations, however, 
paid the subject the attention it deserved.^ In their 
second repoit, they said® that the 2,500 miles of 
inland navigation m Great Britain had, “ up to a very 
recent period, furnished almost the exclusive means of 
conveyance of heavy goods and merchandise On 

the introduction of railways, and in the early period of 
their development, when want of experience and the 

* Third Report, 1 840, p 9 

“ Select Committee, 1844, Question 1,569 

® Questions 1,570, 1,571 

* Wilson Patten’s Committee (Reports of Committees, 1846, 
vol xiUjNos 300 and 275) Seep 129 below 

®P ni “ 2,500 miles” must refer to canals, exclusive of navigable 
rivers 
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absence of information rendered it impossible for 

the Legislature to impose propei restiictions and limita- 
tions on the tolls of the various companies, competition 
With the canals checked any gieat abuse of the 
powers delegated to them ” As the railway system 
extcndedj'the canals m turn were checked , in some 
instances their charges were reduced to one-seventh of 
their former amount, “and theie are now few paits of 
the country which have not derived matenal advantage 
fiom the competition between Railways and Canals ” 
Striking evidence of these 1 eductions was given by 
the Chairman of the Grand Junction Canal Company 
in a table which he put before the Committee ^ This 
company had been authorized to chaige, and had 
charged a rate of i6s 3^d on sundiies, and of 9s id 
on coals these had both been reduced since 1836 to 
2s o^d The table showed similar reductions on five 
other smaller canals, which weie “as regaids tolls, 
practically amalgamated” with the Grand Junction * 
The Committee reported that they had consideted 
the advisability of recommending Parliament to refuse 
its assent to all Bills uniting canals with lailways ; 
“ competition depends in some degree on the complete 
independence of the canal system, and any interference 
with a link may greatly affect the whole chain ” 

But the Committee did not believe that the two 
systems could be pieserved in entire independence of 


^ Evidence, Question 334 See also Cohn, 11 , pp 345 46, foi an 
account of the Grand Junction Canal, and the fall of its dividend fiom 
13 pei cent m 1836 to 3 per cent in 1852 Cohn’s treatment of the 
canal question (vol 11 , pp 342-56) is an excellent review of the 
general economic pioblem of inland water transport He concludes 
that btate ownership is the only way of reviving canal competition, 
but the question is too specul itive for him to consider it (p 356) 

® Evidence of Sii F B Head, Question 318 onwards Ihe witness 
admitted geneially that the amalgamation of his canals hid made 
giealei reductions possible, and put m another table (Question 337)7 
showing the traffic earned since the amalgamation, but he gave no 
definite evidence on the point, though pressed by the Committee 
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each other, and they concluded that it would ‘‘ iiGt 
be politic altogcthci to lefusc the sanction of Pailia- 
ment to the amalgamation of railways with canals.” 
They considered that the lelations of railways and 
canals among themselves weie so complicated, that 
'‘no enactments passed by Pailiament couki piovide 
tor all contingencies” They theiefoie recommended 
“ after mature consideration that some department of 
the executive govei nment . should be charged with 
the supervision of railways and canals, with full power 
to enforce such regulations as may from time to time 
appear indispensable for the accommodation and 
general inteiests of the public.”^ 

A Select Committee of the House of Louis supported 
this recommendation,® while the other Commons Com- 
mittee of 1846 — known as Morrison’s Committee — 
likewise urged the same point, speaking in the 
stiongest language of the danger to which the country 
was exposed thiough the want of a Board of super- 
vision.® 

The Act constituting the railway commissioners was 
accordingly passed, but, as we shall show in Chapter VI , 
the commissioners weie abolished within five years, and 
though during their career they attempted to control 
the management and maintenance of railway-owned 
canals, they wcie not given the necessary powers to 
regulate questions of amalgamation * 

But even a powerful commission could have done 
little, for the transfers of canals to railways had mostly 

1 Second Report, pp iv and v 

^ Report from Select Committee of Loids on Management of Rail* 
roads, etc , July, 1846, p 7 [Repoits Committees, 1846 (489), XI H ] 

** Select Comnnllee on Railway Acts Enactments, 1846, Second 
Report, pp \ and xi\ 

^ The Commissioneis took power to revise by-laws relating to 
canal traffic, legulate canal tolls, older canal repairs, etc, in the case 
of various railways which acquired canals by Acts subsequent to 1846 
See Report of Commissioneis of Railways for 1848, p 37 , and 
abstracts from the Acts in question, in Appendu 43 to this Report, 
and m Appendix 60 to Part II of the Report 
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b^n effected by 1847 1846 was the most important 

year , during the year sixteen canals, with a total 
length of 774 mileSj were amalgamated with, leased to 
or purrjhased by, railway companies, and the four 
canals which had been consolidated into the Birming- 
ham Canah Navigations, one of the most impoitant 
systems in the country, were put undei the control of 
a railway company by the London and Birmingham 
Railway and Birmingham Canal Ariangement Act, 
1846^ 

Of the wateiways acquired by railway companies up 
to the yeai 1872, 22 tiaiisfers out of a total of 36, 
took place in the three years 1845, 1846, and 1847 ^ 

Still more striking perhaps is an estimate made in 
1882, showing that out of the total of 1,260 miles of 
canal which up to that date had come into the owner- 
ship or undei the control of lailway companies, 78 
miles were under Acts of 1845, 96 undei Acts of 1847, 
and 774 miles, considerably more than half of the total 
length, undei Acts of 1846 

The leasons for these transfers are disputed, and the 
controversy may be followed in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Canals of 1909, anel in the 
sepal ate Repoit by Sir James Inglis appended to it 

It has generally been said that railways “ acqun cd 
canals m order to strangle them , the Report declaies 
this to be untrue, but continues ‘‘ It is true to say 
that railway companies having, from various causes, 
acquired canals, feel, with few exceptions, little desire 
to do more than their barest legal duty in maintaining 


^ Report of Royal Commission on Camls, p u , and evidence, 
vol 111 , Appendix No i6, pp 48, 49, where Mi jebb gives full pai 
ticulars of the ariangement, and of the deficiencies made up b) the 
L and N W R since 1874 

^ Report on Amalgamation, 1872, Appendix A Full details of the 
distiibution of the railway owned canals among the vanous lailwiy 
companies may be obtained from the detailed letum, Appendix I in 
this Repoit The L and N W R , with 642 miles of canal, is by far 
the largest owner 
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them”^ Ihe chief point in which Sir Janies Inglis 
differs from the mam Repoit is on the attitude of the 
railways to the canals He aigues that the mam Report 
eris in suggesting that the railways were aivcious to 
get control over canals , had the railways been free 
they would have scorned the canals, conscsous of the 
vast economic supenoiity of then own form of tians- 
port But the canal interest was powerful, and as the 
Government dared not interfere the railways had to 
make the best terms possible with that interest The 
railways did not voluntarily pmchase canals, they did 
not want them qua canals, though they ceitainly reared 
then conversion into railways, and weie compelled to 
buy them up to prevent such conversion, or to avoid 
then obstructive opposition m Parliamentary Com- 
mittees 

We do not wish to comment upon a matter of recent 
contioversy But we suggest that even greater weight 
than that given by the Royal Commissioners should 
properly be given to the effects of the speculative 
enthusiasm about 1846. Many projects weie carried 
through at that time, which would not have been 
thought of m more rational times The prospects of 
railway success seemed so great and the public were so 
eagerly taking up each new railway scheme that some 
canal piopiietors despaired of their own future un- 
necessarily, ^ and others were unduly anxious to trans- 
form their canals into railways, or to be taken over by 
1 ail way companies, in order that they might have a 

^ Repoit of Royal Commission on Canals, 1909, p 77 

2 ScolL’s evidence, Committee on Amalgamation, 1846 Ques- 
tion 558 “Canals ought not to despair so much as they seem 
inclined to do ” Mr Scott argued that railways weie able to compete 
most sc\erely with canals, because they could cairy goodi# at a loss, 
recouping on passenger traffic (he gave instances of this) , but the 
idea underlying his woids above seems to have been that railways 
could not continue this policy for any length of time, and if only 
canals held out, they would be successful again in a few yeais^ time 
But, on the other hand, there is evidence such as that of Mr Betts, 
of the Oakham Canal Company (Question 506) “ There is no possi- 
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share m the anticipated prospeiity of railways^ On 
the other hand, the railway companies were too ready 
to buy up on lavish terms any concern that could 
thi eaten, them with competition Moi cover, Parlia- 
ment had not the time to examine the many Bills 
presented, and among the schemes that wcie sanctioned 
in 1846, there were some that would not have been 
accepted in more cautious times — for example, schemes 
giving railway powers of the most aggressively competi- 
tive character to canal companies 

It must, however, be lepeated that the organization 
of the canal companies was lacking, and that they were 
m no condition to face the railway inteiest The 
Committee of 1846 spoke^ of the “present disjointed 

bility of anyone keeping the Oakham Canal open unless it is the 
railway company " He refeired to the Midland Railway, who were 
about to pui chase the canal 

^ The best-known instances of canal propnctois seeking for lailway 
powers are the Biimingham Canal Navigations, and the Tient and 
Mersey Canal Both obtained their objects in 1846 But in the 
formei case the proposal to make a laiUvay alongside the canal led 
to the Biimingham Canal Navigations coming under the conliol of 
the London and Noith Western Railway (Royal Commission on 
Canals, 1909, Report, p 10) In the latter case (“a unique one,” in 
the woids of the Royal Commission's Repoit, p 9), the canal com- 
pany turned itself into a railway company, the North Staffoidshue 
Railway, owning a parallel canal of gieatei length than the lailwiy, 
and sumving at the present day with both railway and canal in 
prosperous condition (Report, pp 35, 36) Vciy interesting evidence 
on the inception of this undei taking was given before the Committee 
on Amalgamation, 1846, by Mr T L Ricardo, chan man of the com- 
pany, who argued that an independent railway must have killed the 
canal, since the indirect competition of the Midland and Grand 
Junction Railways had reduced the canal shares from j^i,20o to 
;^450 (Question 529) The history of the canal is given by the Royal 
Commission on Canals, vol iv, Returns, 1907, p 333 Mr Williams, 
m hia evidence before the Committee on Amalgamation, 1872, 
Question 3,590, complained of the hostility of the Noith Staffoidshire 
Company to other canals 

® Second Report on Amalgamation, 1846, pp 3 and 4 See also 
a pamphlet of 1846, entitled “Hope for the Canals,” by riiomas 
Boyle The wiiter takes a narrow view of the railway and canal 
problem, insisting that railway companies have depieciated canal 
prospects in Older to buy them up cheaply, and this not to pi event 
Competition, but to profit by working the canals (p 7) But the 
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state of the canal interests*^ and the difficulty of affotti- 
mg the canal system a ‘‘ full opportunity of testing its 
capabilities as a rival” to lailways. And the Com- 
mittee furtlier showed that the railways which ^blocked 
a canal line by getting contiol of a portion of it and 
laising the tolls theie to the utmost limit billowed by 
law/ were following a couise of action which these 
disunited canal companies had practised among them- 
selves , speaking of such canals, which, forming central 
links in a great chain, put up their chaiges “ so as to 
secure a large return for their capital, even upon a 
small amount of traffic,” the Committee said this 
practice compelled the othei less favourably situated 
companies to reduce their rates to an unprofitable level, 
and prevented such a general reduction along the line 
as would enable the several companies in combination 
to maintain a fair competition with the railways ^ 

Evidence of the bad management of the canals, and 
of their lack of cordiality to each other was put before 
the 1846 Committee Mr Robert Scott, M P, chair- 
man of the Birmingham Canal Company, said that canals 
could compete with railways if they acted properly, 
“ but the canals have been foi many years in so bad a 
condition . . . that the traffic has never had fair play.”® 


writer admits that the canals have fallen into disrepau, and he con- 
tiasts the “an of assumption and parade about a lailway” with the 
“ undisg-iiiseci sluggishness” of canals (pp 20, 21) 

' The evidence on this point is mamly contained m the examination 
of Sir F B Head, who protested against the sale of the Regent’s 
Canal (the canal remained independent), but his answeis (see especi- 
ally Question 358) show how little direct purchase of links had been 
done by the railways The evidence of Mr Sutton (carrier), Ques- 
tions 407-411, also brings out this point 
2 Second Repoit on Amalgamation, 1846, p 4 , cf Scott’s evidence, 
Question 558 , canal gnevances in the conduct of othei canals 
® Evidence, Question 554 See also Ricaido’s evidence, Question 
537, when asked whethei he would be willing to make the Tient 
and Mersey nimimum charges the maximum on the new North 
StafFoidshire Railway and Canal “ I think the whole system of 
charges on canals has been so bad, I am not piepared to stand by 
any part of it They have bad arrangements altogether — par- 

ticular aiiangements with particular people , no geneial system ” 
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•It appears to be clear that when they weie flou 3 ish- 
ing the canals had not combined in a mannei that would 
facilitate intercommunication When their piosperity 
was suddenly snatched from them, they made no 
attempt to meet the railway attack by intelligent com- 
bined actio^i 

One othei point must be noticed The intioduction 
of steamships into the coasting tiade was depiiving 
canals of considerable traffic Piiestley, in his ^‘FIis- 
toncal Account of Inland Navigation” (1831), had 
spoken of the Kennet and Avon Canal as foiming ^‘in 
conjunction with the Bristol Channel and the estuary 
of the Thames, the central line of communication 
between the Irish Sea and the German Ocean The 
English Channel presented such obstacles to the sailing- 
ship that the tedious navigation of the Sevciiij the 
Avon, the Kennet, and the Thames may have been 
very popular, but it lost all its advantages when steam 
navigation was introduced And in othei cases traffic 
was similarly transferred from the canals, not to the 
railways, but to the coasting-ship ^ 

Cardwell’s inquiry into amalgamation in 1853 
brought to light some instances® of the oppicssion of 
canals by railways, though the Committee found that 
the union of the two had often resulted from “the 


^ Quoted by Royal Commission on Canals, 1909 , Repojt, p 5 
® MoiuboiVs Committee leported in 1846 (Second Repoit, p 10) 
that the railways weie enci caching on the coasting tuide, and, failing 
to foresee the poweiful competition that the steamship would ofici to 
the railway, adduced this as another proof of the monopolistic naluie 
of railways 

® Fifth Report, p ti Mi LoclJs evidence, Question 1,665 , tiblc 
showing that tlie Leeds and Yoik Railway chaiged as much for the 
mere use of then Bolton and Bury Canal as foi the actual cairiage of 
goods on then lailway Question 1,656, an interesting e\ample of 
railway astuteness, Mr Lock pointed out that some lailway com- 
panies m*^de anangenients with canils without the sanction of I'aiha 
nient, claiming that, as owners of c in ils, they came within the Act 
of 1847, which gave canal companies the poiver to make airange 
ments among tliemselves The intention of the Act was, of couise, 
to stiengthen canals against lailways 
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influence of canal piopiietois who compelled the rail- 
way company to buy off then opposition by amal- 
gamating them on favourable teims,” and they weie, 
accordingly, unable to suggest the prohibition of rail- 
way and canal amalgamations. 

Turning to the sixties, the Report of ,the Royal 
Commission made no important leference to the canal 
question, but the evidence of Mr Thomas Wilson, 
Honorary Secretary of the Canal Association of Great 
Britain (formed m 1856) contained some valuable 
statistics Mr. Wilson estimated that there were in 
England and Scotland 109 canals of the total length 
of 2,552 miles, and 49 improved rivers, 1,339 rifles, 
of this, however, 5 canals (length 68 miles) had been 
converted into railways ; one-third of the remaining 
mileage, 37 canals with a length of 1,026 miles had 
been amalgamated with railways ; two others, with 
a length of 177 miles, were controlled by railways.^ 
Mr Wilson stated that the railway companies aimed 
at a monopoly of the carrying traffic, and that they did 
not give the public the same facilities on canals as would 
be given if the canals were independent. But he 
admitted that the railways lost money on their canals, 
though he aigued that they did this willingly, recover- 
ing the loss by increased railway traffic.® 

The question of the canals was more thoroughly 
examined by the joint committee on amalgamation of 
1872 There had been no amalgamations of canals 
with railways since 1865, but the Midland Railway had 
applied in 1872 for power to acquire the Worcester and 
Birmingham canal , they failed ® 


* Royal Commission on Railways, 1865-67 , evidence, Questions 
9,899-9,904 Question 9,905 The witness named the railway com- 
panies owning canals, and put in a list showing the canals amal- 
gamated (Question 9,906) Mi Wilson^s estimate may be compaied 
with that of Ml Calcraft, prepaied for the Select Committee on 
Canals, 1883 (Appendix III ) 
a Questions 9907-17 

Worcester and Birmingham Canal meiged by Act of 1874 m 
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• The Committee stated that railways were particularly 
anxious to suppress canals, because on canals the rail- 
ways can ltd m competition with other barge owners, 
but on rail they weie the only earners They took 
It for granted that the railways had used, adversely 
to the interests of independent canals, those links 
of canal communication they possessed, but they con- 
cluded that “ the forces which have enabled railways 
to undeiselP canal companies will continue to operate , 
and when canal shareholders come to Parliament alleg- 
ing that the only way of saving their property is to let 
a railway company buy it, it is difficult for any com- 
mittee to refuse its sanction ” They considered the 
possibility of solving the difficulty by State pui chase of 
canals, but decided against such a policy *^foi the 
good canals a high price would have to be paid, whilst 
the poorei canals would at any puce be a bad bargain ’’ 
The 1 ail way companies would oppose the transfei of 
railway canals to the Government “not only on account 
of the direct piofit they get from them, but on account 
of the profit they make by suppressing their competi- 
tion”, and if the purchase were made, it was doubtful 
whether competition with railways could be maintained 
except for short distances and special traffic 

The Committee recommended that no waterway in 
the hands of a public trust should be allowed to come 
into railway hands , that Parliament should favour the 
application of such a trust to purchase a railway canal , 
that the utmost facilities should be provided for canal 
amalgamations , that no canal should be transferred to 
a railway company, unless it had been proved that the 
canal could not be worked by adjacent navigation com- 
panies , that when a canal-owning railway company 


Shaipness New Docks, etc , Company (Royal Commission on Canals, 
1907, vol IV, p 39, note 13 , and Repoit, 1909, p 15) 

^ Cf Ricaido^s strong evidence (Committee on Amaig imation, 
1846 , Questions 529 to 531) on the power of a raiUvay to “anm 
hilate ” a canal 


7 
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applied for fuithei poweis, Paihament should conside' 
the modification of the company’s ownership of canals, 
that canals should be efficiently maintained, and that 
thiough-tiaffic and the quoting of thiough-tolls;should 
be facilitated ^ 

The result of the Committee’s recommendations was 
the Railway and Canal Tiaffic Act, 1 873, which neglected 
the question of canal amalgamation, but established the 
Railway Commission as the tribunal which should decide 
disputes as to through-rates or tolls, replacing the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Common Pleas under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1854, and which 
compelled railway companies owning or managing 
canals to keep the canals and their woiks in thorough 
repair, and to maintain their supplies of water When 
the Act of 1873 was extended by that of 1888,® many 
new provisions weie made with regard to canal charges, 
returns to the Board of Trade, by-laws, agreements 
between canal companies, and the abandonment of 
derelict canals but these had little effect on the canal 
problem, and did not succeed in stimulating the com- 
petition of canals with railways, or in promoting the 
combination of canal interests Indeed, the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 1872 have borne so 
litde fruit that the Royal Commission of 1909 found 
that the position had hardly changed at all in the thirty- 
seven yeais that had intervened It is true the Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates in 1882 had made some un- 
favourable comments on the attitude of railways to 
canals, and a committee had been appointed to inquire 


^ Committee on Amalg'amation, 1872, pp 23, 24 See also the 
leltei from the Association of Chambers of Commeice of the United 
Kingdom to Mr Joseph Chambeilam, Piesident of the Board of 
liade, stating that if Parliament encouraged independent canals as 
recommended by the Committee of 1 872 a grand and cheap system 
of wdtei canidgL might be created (Select Committee on Railways 
(Rates and Faies), 1882, Appendix 20) 

® Railway and Canal Tiaffic Act, 188S, 51 and 52 Vict , c 25 
Sections 36 to 46 
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ijuto the condition of the canals in 1883, but the latter 
never reached their report stage, and did nothing beyond 
presenting some valuable evidence,^ 

Consequently, the chief recommendation of 1909 
was much the same as that of 1872 — '^amalgamate the 
canals’" — ^though in 1909 it was a forced and State- 
aided amalgamation that was suggested 

It IS remarkable that the canals never adopted this 
policy of amalgamation which the lailways weie using 
against them From what we have said of the canals 
in the forties, it is perhaps clear that at that peiiod they 
were too disorganized to attempt combination, too 
paralysed by the suddenness of the railway attack to 
think of united resistance But in subsequent yeais, 
when Parliament was so ready to help them against 
the railways, they still remained independent of each 
other There had been a few cases of canal amalgama- 
tion during the first forty years of canal history — hardly 
enough to justify the Royal Commission in speaking of 
a tendency 111 this direction®^ — and there weie a few other 
such exceptional cases in latei years, but nothing of any 
importance even after the stiong recommendations of 
the Committee of 1872. The evidence given before 
that Committee throws some light on the question. 
Mr Williams, the engineei to the Severn Commis- 
sioners, who spoke of the evils of the amalgamation of 
canals with railways, said that within his recollection no 
scheme for the amalgamation of one canal with another 
had ever assumed a definite shape ® He said that canals 


^ Select Committee on Railways (Rates and Fares), 1882, Report, 
p 13 , Select Committee on Canals, 1883 (352) The Report of the 
latter simply presents evidence, and recommends that the Committee 
be reappointed next session to continue then work They weie not 
reappointed The evidence, with appendices, covers 400 pages A 
large pait of it deals with the Can»il Boatb Act (1877), the life, 
moials, and education of the chiklten on the baiges 

^ Report of Royal Commission on Canals, 1909, p 15 Sec 
above, p 12, note i 

3 Report on Amalgamation, 1872 (Question 3,604) 
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had not the power of amalgamation that had beefi 
granted to railway companies,^ but did not explain 
this point. 

Mr Lloyd, another canal engineer, said he not 
aware of any tendency towaids combination among 
the canals,® but he spoke of an attempt, five years 
earlier, to amalgamate all the independent canals south 
of the Staffordshire district, which was abandoned 
because pieces of the system were in railway hands 
Ml Williams had also suggested that this was an 
obstacle in the way of canal amalgamation 

Mr Lloyd, however, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Canals ten years later, had to admit® that 
the canals were to blame in fighting against each other, 
instead of trying to amalgamate, and he agieed that on 
the line of canal from London to Birmingham, and 
from London to Hull, there were no intermediate 
railway-owned links of canal railway ownership, in 
fact, was not an obstacle to amalgamation in either case 

It IS, of course, a truism that canal companies which 
are merely toll-proprietors and not carriers have not 
the same incentive to amalgamate as the companies 
which carry over their own systems , the functions of 
ownei and carrier are almost invariably combined by 
railway companies, but only exceptionally by canal 
companies 

But It IS also a truism that union is strength, and 
following the precedent of turnpike amalgamation, as 
well as of railway amalgamation later, the canal com- 
panies should have united. They might not have 


^ Question 3,594 ® Question 5,030 

3 Select Committee on Canals, 1S83 (Question 396) 

* Questions 751-765 See also the evidence of Mi H R de Salts 
befoie the Royal Commission, on Canals, 1909 , Question 1,448 
‘‘Combination among canal pioprietors has never come to anything 
tangible ** He mentioned many obstacles m the way of united action, 
among others the absence of clearing-house airangemenis, and the 
varying policy of the companies as to the time at which they closed 
foi repairs 
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been in a position to reap the positive gams accruing to 
operation on a larger scale, but they would have been 
in a far stronger position to oppose railways, and they 
could have planned in harmony some general delimita- 
tion of the respective spheres of canal and of lailway 
terutoiy,4aad they united even as late as the forties. 
As It IS their history is a warning at once against lack 
of initiative and preparation and against selfish in- 
dependence Those who see m the history a proof of 
the economic superiority of railways over canals in 
England may lejoice that the canals were disorganized 
and divided, and thus debarred themselves fiom taxing 
the railways still more heavily than they did That, 
perhaps, is the most piactical point of view But the 
student of economic matteis may also find in the 
histoiy of canals an excellent example of the danger 
that attends inaction and want of combination. 



CHAPTER V 

GLADSTONE’S ACT 

Glaustonj! attempted somethitig fat mote drastic than 
the mere strengthening of competition against the 
railways He sought in 1844 to give the State a direct 
control over them. He failed partly because the 
pressure of other business prevented him from return- 
ing after 1 84^ to the problems which he had rather 
hurriedly tackled in that year ; partly because the rail- 
way interest was too strong for him Reviewing the 
question in the light of some seventy yeais of sub- 
sequent railway history, it seems clear that Gladstone’s 
ideas were wiser than those of his railway opponents, 
and that the railways would have suffered less had he 
been allowed to deal with them as he wished than they 
have from subsequent piecemeal and unsystematic 
legislation 

Gladstone moved for a Committee of Inquiry on 
February 5, 1844 He remarked that previous 

inquiries had left their labour incomplete, that standing 
orders needed modification, that third-class conditions 
needed examination, though some leading railway men 
were of their own accord disposed to improve them 
He thought that speculation m railways would shortly 
come on again, and considered the piesent was the 
proper time to inquire. He leferred to the Midland 
Amalgamation Bill, and said that obviously such 
amalgamations gave the railways advantages ; the 

House might therefore consider whether such railways 

102 
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might not be asked to give the public an equivalent 
advantage ^ 

Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, cautiously 
endors^ed these remarks , he was not at all insensible 
to the evils of monopoly which he considered Parlia- 
ment has^given to the existing railway companies ” 
but he declaied that a gieat distinction must be made 
between new companies and companies which on the 
faith of Parliament had invested capital 111 the establish- 
ment of gieat lailways Pailiament might repent of its 
indiscretion, but the poweis had been granted " Peel’s 
firm adheiencc to this distinction was, as wt shall see, 
one of Gladstone’s chief obstacles 

The motion was agreed to/ and a strong Committee^ 
appointed to consider whethti any new pnnciplcs 
ought to be introduced into such Railway Bills as niviy 
come before the House duiing the present 01 future 
Sessions ” With Gladstone as Chairman the Com- 
mittee intci preted this lefercnce widely and touched 
almost eveiy question affecting railways, in six Repoits 
which appeared between Februaiy 16 and July 22, 
1844^ The First, Second and Fourth Reports con- 
tained short recommendations affecting Private Bdl 
procedure The Third Report contained the lecom- 
mendations for revision of charges and for Government 
pui chase which particularly distinguish this from othei 
Committees The Fifth Report dealt with the rating 
of railways, the conditions to be attached to the grant 
of new powers to companies, the degice of supei vision 
that a Government Department should exercise over 
future 1 ail way schemes, the problems of competition 
and combination, and some minor questions 1 he 


^ Hansaid, vol 72, pp 232, 234 
^ Jbid^ p 249 ® Ibiii , p 256 

^ The Committee mimbcied fifteen, and mckidcd Mi Oladstono, 
Lord beymour, Mr Wilson Patten, Mr Laboiiclicie, I 01 d Sandon, 
and Mr Beckett Denison 
^ Repoits of CommiUees, 1844, Xi 
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Sixth Report recommended a General Railway Act 
emhoclying all such enactments as weie common to all 
lailway companies 

This was a work of great scope, as bioad and general 
a itview of railway pioblems as was evci undertaken 
But it was too early to make dehnite pionouncements 
of any great value on many of the subjects treated, and 
the novelty of the investigation may be gathcieJ from 
the fact that the Committee spent their first six sittings 
in hearing evidence from Mr, Samuel Laing, Law and 
Coi responding Clerk of the Railway Department of the 
Boaid of Trade, who was largely occupied in explain- 
ing to the Committee the existing state of affairs in 
Parliamentaiy piocedure, and the geneial features of 
lailway promotion and legislation ^ amongst the othu 
witnesses called were George Hudson ; Mr Glyn, 
Chau man of the London and Birmingham , Captain 
Laws of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, and later 
of the Gieat Northem Railway ; Captain Maik Huish 
of the Grand Junction, and later the L and N W R , 
Mr Saunders of the Great Western , Mr Edward 
Ccudwell, M P, a Duector of the South Eastern, who 
was subsequently prominent in railway legislation, but 
IS chiefly remembered for his work at the War Office , 
and Mr William Galt, the author of “ Railway 
Kefoim ” 

It IS impossible here to deal at length with the 
Repoits of the Committee, and the Parliamentaiy 
campaign that they pi educed A volume might be 
written on the subject We must be content with a 
biief account of the Bill which Gladstone introduced, 
and Its mutilated offspring, the Act of 1844^ The 


1 Evidence, Febmary 14 to 26, pp j-129 Mr Laing uas lecalled 
for a fuUher examination, p 137 Cohn thinks it probable tliat 
Laing drafted Gladstone^ Bill (I 138) 

“ The ongindl Bill, *‘prepaied and brought in by Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Greene,’’ June 20, 1844, is No 397 in Public Bills, vol iv., 
1844 It IS entitled “To attach certain conditions,” etc, just as m 
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liiJl was based on the Thud Report of Gladstone’s Com- 
mittee, and was brought m on June 20, 1844, that is 
less than a month after the Fifth Repoit had appeared, 
and some time befoie the Committee issued their last 
(Sixth) Report Gladstone was criticized foi giving 
the Hous^ so little time , one Member said that theie 
had been no oppoitunity to read the Fifth Report, for 
they had been busy with the Bank Chaiter Bill, the 
Poor Law Bill, and other measures, in the weeks pie- 
ceding the intioduction of the Railways Glad- 

stone, in reply, pointed out that the fufth Repoit did 
not concern the Bill , this was true, but he left out of 
account the evidence which was only published with 
the Fifth Repoit, He showed, howevei, in his speech 
on the second leading, that he doubted the intention 
of members to study the question not be 

deluded,” he said, “ by that most shallow and miserable 
profession that befoie next Session we shall have time 
to get the Report by heart And he aigucd that 
the matter was uigent not only because the House 
would be very busy in the following Session, but also 
because “ these powerful railway companies would 
become stionger by delay” He claimed that his Bill 
was closely in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Third Report of his Committee, and that the whole 
Press had expiessed admiration for the modciate tone 
of that Report. 

We can only quote a few passages from the docu- 
ment, but it deserves careful study It is statesmanlike, 
though perhaps a trifle academic, in tone, and piesents 
the best thought of the time on the problem of railway 

the final Act The amended Bill, July 18, 1844, which is the Act, 
save foi verbal alterations, is No 51 1 in the above volume 

^ Ml Haweb in debate on second reading, Monday, July 8, 1844 
See also Railway Times^ June 29, 1844, p 713 Unfaii to bung on 
so large a measure at the lei mniation of a wearisome Session h ven an 
ostrich could not lapidly digest the evidence of Gladstone’s Railway 
Committee just published ” 

® Hansard, \ol 76, p 508 
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contiol and the leUtions of the lailways to the Slate 
It pointed out^ that *^the present moment, while 
Pailiament still retains an entire and unimpaired dis- 
cretion with regaid both to the incoiporation pf new 
companies and to the enlargement of the powers of old 
ones, affords an oppoitunity moie favourable than any 
that may be expected hereafter to recur, for attaching 
befoiehand to the legislative sanction the con- 
ditions which may be deemed necessary for the public 
good, , It would, however, be a narrow and 

unwise estimate of the public interests in this mattei, 
which should regard them as exclusively opposed to, or 
even as distinct from, those of the Railway Companies 
It IS manifestly of great national impoitance to give 
countenance and aid to the investment of capital in 
Domestic Improvements, and the very complaint of 
monopoly is an indication and a measure of the 
inci eased accommodation to the traffic of the country 
which railways have afforded, inasmuch as it has not 
been so much by force of Statutory Enactments grant- 
ing to them special privileges, as by superior cheap- 
ness, sccutity and rapidity of travel that their com- 
mand of the intercourse of their districts has been 
acquired 

On the other hand, the Committee realized that the 
railway system would be extended greatly, and they 
argued that if Parliament had an interest m the exten- 
sion, the public, feeling that they had an indirect 
interest in railways, would cease to view with jealousy 
“their almost exclusive command of traffic”;^ and 
further there would be more rational progress and less 
“ undiscriminating multiplication of new lines ” On 
this last point, competition in districts that were 


^ Third Report, p 2 

® See evidence of Joseph Baxendale, chairman of b E R , Ques- 
tions 3,449 and 3,473-3,476 ‘‘ The public will cry out for com- 

petition until they injure railway property, unless some arrangement 
can be made ” 
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ah-eady provided with railways, they spoke decidedly 
“ Competition was probably much more efficient as 
an irtstrument of injury to existing companies, than 
as a mpans of guaranteeing cheapness of tiavelhng.”^ 
Nevertheless, the power of encouraging oi if need 
be of creating competition . is an engine of great 
capabilities in the hands of the State, and one which 
might be used to practical advantage in any case in 
which 1 ail ways realizing very large profits should 
mruiifcst a disposition to deal illibeially by the public ” 
One fmther quotation, this time fiom the Fifth Rcpoit 
of the Committee,^ may be added to show the states- 
manlike modeiation they displayed* New lines they 
said might be restricted as the Committee recommended, 
but could Parliament 3 nterfeie with the established com- 
panies, which occupied the principal channels of the tiaffic 
of the country ^ There were gieat difficulties attaching 
to the question, but ceitam principles governing it were 
enunciated The good ft,ith of Parliament with 
respect to privileges and powers already granted should 
be kept beyond all just suspicion , one of the elements 
of encouragement to future undertakings is just and 
equitable dealings with those already established ; yet 
at the same time nothing in the nature of what is 
teimed a vested interest (by which the Committee 
understand an interest and claim over and above 
positive enactments for some restraint of general 
principles in favour of the party) ought to be recog- 
nized by Parliament as attaching to existing railways/ 

It was chiefly this leluctance to impose any con- 
ditions upon existing lailways that made the legislation 
of 1844 impracticable But the pioblem was un- 
doubtedly a difficult one, and the fairness of the 
Committee must be admired. 


See Laing*s evidence, Questions 69B and 891 also Glyn’s 

evidence (Question 3, 13^)1 Hudson Competition must lead to 
compromise” (Question 4,207) 

2 P 10 
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Thtii actual lecominendations in the Third Report 
weie stated in sixteen “Resolutions with legaid to 
new Railways ’’ Some of these dealt with the running 
of cheap trams, and that niattei may be dispose4 of at 
once by saying that the Act of 1844 made the lesolu- 
tions law Moieovei, they were made by the Act to 
apply to all passengei lines, not merely to new lines of 
1 ail ways, as the Committee had recommended; in fact, 
the only part of the Act of 1844, excepting the pio- 
visions for the carriage of troops and mails, which 
became effective, was this part that put aside the dis- 
tinction between established companies and new ones 
It provided that one tram should run daily on every 
passenger line, for the conveyance of third-class 
passengers, with half a hundredweight allowance of 
luggage per passenger, at the rate of id a mile ^ 

The first ten Resolutions of the Committee recom- 
mended that Parliament should impose the following 
conditions on any new railways 

1 If at the end of fifteen years the annual divisible 
profits upon the paid-up share capital equalled ro per 
cent , the Government should have the option of 
revising the fares and charges, guaranteeing, however, 
to make up the profits to 10 per cent, if the revision 
reduced them below that point 

2 At the end of fifteen years the Government 
should have the option of purchasing any new line, 
“ whatever be the amount of profits ”, the Government 
terms would be twenty-five years’ purchase of the 
annual divisible profit, calculated on the average of the 
three last preceding years 

These recommendations were can led by six votes to 
four when Gladstone’s Committee were deliberating on 
their draft Report ^ They were embodied in the 

7 and 8 Vict, c 85, sec 6-10, Third Report of Gladstone’s 
Committee, Resolutions ii, 12, 13 

® Fifth Report, p 33 , Pioceedmgs of Committee (March 39, 
1844), deliberating on Third Repoit, Resolution 2, rv Puichase and 
Revision — Ayes 6, Noes 4 Gladstone did not vote 
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(Jnginal Bill he intioduced, but he made one important 
addition which had not been discussed by his Com- 
mittee 

The^ Committee’s recommendations would have 
resulted m giving a company twenty-five times its 
annual profits, whethei those piofits were 5 or 50 per 
cent. Ml Gladstone’s Bill made 10 per cent, the 
maximum/ If a company’s piofits weie over 10 per 
cent , the State would disregard the excess, and would 
in no case pay moie than twenty-five times 10 

But when his Bill had lun its course through the 
House, a veiy different arrangement finally resulted in 
the Act that was passed 

A new provision was inserted to the effect that if the 
profits were below 10 per cent purchase teims should 
be arranged by aibitration Only if they were above 
10 per cent, would certain definite terms, fixed by the 
Act, come into opeiation ; these terms were that 
purchase would be on the twenty-five years’ basis, and 
the company purchased would reap the full benefit of 
high piofits , if the profits were 20 per cent , then the 
purchase price would be 20x25, if 50 per cent, 
50 X 25, and so on 

In other words, 10 per cent which had been the 
summit in Gladstone’s Bill became the base in the Act 
of 1844 Where the Bill had provided that in no 
case would more than twenty-five years’ purchase ol- 
io per cent, be paid, the Act provided that if less than 
10 per cent was being earned, the transaction should 
be decided by arbitiation, and would not be governed 
by the terms of the Act ^ 

It may be argued that the arrangement made by the 

^ Bills, Public, 1844, IV (397), Clause 7 ‘‘Piovidecl always that 
if the average rate of profit foi the said t^ ^ ee years shall exceed the 
rate of j^io in the j^ioo, it shall be taken at only /lo for the pin pose 
of calculating theieon the amount of such purchase money 

® The mam provisions of the Bill and of the Act aie compaied in 
the Report on Amalgamation, 1872, p 6 
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Act was moie fair than that contemplated by Glacf- 
stone’s Committee or by his Bill, Let us take some 
examples under the thiee different schemes 



lernib of Pin chase of a 
R ailway Raining — 

3 pu Cent 

15 per Cent 

Accoicling to Comn'iittec’sicso- 
lutions (pLuchasable after 15 i 
ycdi s) 

According, io Gladsloiic’s Jjill 
(puichasable aftei 15 ^caib) 
According to Cdadstonc’s Act 
(puichasablc aflei 21 years) 

3x25 {£75 on 

£100) 

3x25 (^75 on 
£100) 

jAibitiation | 

15x25 (.^375 

on £100) 

10x25 U250 

on £100} 

15x25 (^375 

on ^ joo) 


One may feel that none of the proposed terms was 
ideal. Surely the most equitable scheme would have 
been a combination of profits and capital ^ To this it 
will be answered “ That is what the Act effected by 
introducing arbitration ” No doubt arbitrators, in 
settling the puce of a railway that, for example, earned 
only 2 per cent on the average of its nineteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-first years, would make due 
allowance for the return to capital which might ulti- 
mately be expected The arbitration principle was a 
right one, but it should never have been coupled with 
the twenty-five years’ purchase terms for lo per cent, 
companies. Arbitration terms for all companies with- 
out distinction, or else for really poor companies only, 
would have been a better arrangement In 1 844 there 
were, Mr. Bright stated in the House of Commons, 
only four companies paying 10 per cent ; one paid 
7 per cent., two paid 6|- per cent,, four paid 5 per cent , 
and the remaining fifty-nine from 4 per cent, down to 
nothing ^ It was unnecessary to make definite terms for 


^ Haiisard, vol 76, p 630 
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the few companies earning lo pei cent and over, and 
for no otheis And further it was mischievously mis- 
leading, for as It stood the Act suggested that railway 
enterprise might expect to be reaping lo pei cent in 
twenty yeais’ time, and that smaller piofits would be 
the exception, not the rule ^ 

It is well known that the purchase and i evisiori 
sections of the Act have been ineffective, and the 
reasons are not difficult to find In the fust place, 
the Act excluded all the railways sanctioned befoie the 
Session of 1844 — that is to say, 2,300 miles of railway ® 
The main trunk system (excluding the Great Northern 
Railway) of the country was outside the Act, and 
could only be purchased by agreement It was prob- 
ably realized at the time that this would be a difficulty 
We have seen, however, the sanctity which Peel 
attached to existing companies, and the leluctance to 
mteifere with them which was felt by Gladstone’s 
Committee 

Secondly, there was the difficulty of accounts 
Monison wiote very stiongly of the folly of taking 
an option to purchase or revise chatges at lo pei cent 
without establishing a systematic contiol over the 
method by which profits were calculated ® The Royal 
Commission of 1867 pointed out the difficulty of 
framing accounts which would distinguish receipts, etc , 
on branches which the State might purchase, fiom 
those on mam lines which were outside the Act 


^ See Moirison^s cnlicism (“Ihe Influence of Englisli Railway 
Legiblation on Trade and Industiy,”pp 21,22) He considers that 
the speculating public were led by the Act to think that railways had 
“something like a Pailiamentaiy guaiantee “ of 10 per cent 

® A table showing the pre-1844 railways is given in the Repoit of 
Royal Commission, 1 867, p 33, and the discussion of the ^.ct given 
theie and on p ro is full and satisfactoiy The Commission gave 
much attention lo the subject, because the tt\enly-onc years of the 
Act had just eN:piied 

^ Op €tf ^ pp 21-23 Monison’s unsuccessful Railway Bill of 
1836 (above, p 67) had provided for compulsoiy leturn^ by the rail- 
way companies to the Boaid of Tiade (Clauses 3 and 4) 
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Thirdly, the operation would probibly have been 
unsatisfactoiy under the piecemeal arrangement made 
by the Act, After the twenty-first yeai had estpired 
the State would not have an option to purchase all 
new lailwaySj but only those sanctioned in 1844 , 
every succeeding yeai it would be entitled to take so 
much of the existing lailways as was authorized in the 
twenty-fiist piecedmg year 

Nevertheless^ we are inclined to think that Gladstone 
could have made something of the Act had it been 
passed in the form which he originally proposed. 

Everything that he said on the question showed his 
undoubted intention to deal fairly with the lailways, 
and had he not lost all interest in the c|uestion after 
his practical defeat m 1844, he would probably have 
convinced the companies that they could trust him, 
and so have made them quite ready to discuss the 
purchase of the companies established before 1844 
Moreover, he would have worked the revision powers 
together with the pui chase powers Revision would 
only have been a preliminaiy to purchase, and a com- 
pany which was making a hona fide lo per cent, would 
always be a more satisfactory purchase than a less re- 
munerative one. There would have been no question 
of the Government revising rates and then continuing 
for a number of years to subsidize the company , it 
would have been purchased Moreover, the mere 
fact that the Government was seriously contemplating 
Its option and watching the success of the railways, 
would have had a profound effect upon the extension 
of the lallway system. Parliament would have refrained 
from recklessly sanctioning every possible scheme that 
was presented. A comprehensive view of the whole 
system of railway communications would have been 
taken had Pailiament known that it might ultimately 
take over the whole system. And it is not unreason- 


^ Royal Comnnssion, i86y, Report, p 34 See also p 216 below 
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a&le to suppose that Gladstone might have persuaded 
the House to take this view, during his many yeais of 
power after 1 844, if he had continued to take a vigorous 
interest»in the railway question 

But to leave these conjectuies and come back to 
fact, this ft the verdict of the inquiry of 1872 on the 
puichase question “ Whatever value theie maybe in 
the notice given to the companies by the Act of 1844, 
of their liability to compulsoiy purchase by the State, 
Its tei ms do not appeal suited to the present condition 
of railway property, or likely to be adopted by Pai ha- 
ment in case it intends, at any futuie time, to pui chase 
the railways 

The Act, however, was not entirely inoperative 
The provisions for the carnage of troops and mails at 
special rates, and for cheap tiains in the inteiests of 
the pooret classes, were fully operative They weie, 
perhaps, an advantage to the railways , on the one 
hand, the Act helped to teach them the value of thud- 
class traffic, and on the othei, they probably did not 
lose over the cairiage of mails or troops 

But, nevertheless, the matter was problematical in 
1844 > •'lo one could be certain, then, that these pro- 
visions would prove haimless to the lailways, and the 
mere fact that they have carried this special Government 
traffic and have run the “ Parliamentaiy ” tiains since 
1 844, whether at a loss 01 a profit, suggests that there 
was something in the nature of a consideiation involved 
in the Act, some idea of fair give-and-take between 
the railways and the State 

For that leason one must deprecate the loose and 
unconstitutional manner in which the Act is spoken of 
at the present day. One readily concedes that the 
purchase clauses have been ineffective, that they were 
ill-conceived, that the 10 per cent basis which they 
are taken to imply would be excessive foi a modern 


^ Repoit, 1872, p 7 
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pui chase operation But when all that has been saicl* 
It still remains true that these terms arc embodied m 
an Act of Parliament, which is by no means entirely a 
dead-letter, and which alone governs the question of 
State purchase Until it is repealed, the railway pio- 
pnetor is strictly within his lights in lefusing to discuss 
what is reasonable 01 unieasonable, and in pointing to 
the Act of 1844 — that is, to arbitiation— as the embodi- 
ment of the State’s terms of purchase 

One other point may be noticed TJie provisions 
of the Act for revision of rates and charges have like- 
wise been inoperative, and for good reason The 
Tieasury, which in the Act replaced the Board of 
Tiade as the Depaitment charged with putting the 
provisions for pm chase 01 revision into force, would 
have had to guarantee a continuation of 10 per cent 
so long as the revised lates and charges were m force 
No lailway could have wished for a happier lot than 
revision on terms that safeguaided it against risk if it 
wished to make experiments in rate reductions The 
Treasury, on the other hand, would have run a grave 
risk, and if its calculations proved m erroi, would have 
had to subsidize the railway 

Gladstone's Bill made many provisions foi interfer- 
ence by the Board of Tiade in the affaiis of a railway, 
the rates and charges of which had been revised , the 
Board might make reductions if the affairs of the rail- 
way were ill managed,^ it might vary the revised 
scale of charges it might regulate the methods of 
accounting,® still more diastic, it might ‘‘malce such 
regulation for cairymg on the traffic as shall appear to 
the Board to be required for the public convenience, 
and necessary for securing to the public the full benefit 
of such revised scale These provisions would prac- 
tically have taken the management out of the hands of 


^ Billj Clduses 2 and 9 
^ Clauses 1 1 and 13 


® Clause 4 
^ Clause 6 
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the railway officials in the case of a company of which 
the rates and chaiges had been revised, and put it in 
the hands of the Board of Tiade The Act swept all 
these clauses away,^ and laid stiess, in a new provision/ 
on Parliament’s intention that ‘‘the policy of revision 
or purchase should m no mannci be prejudged ”, theie 
was to be no revision or purchase without a fresh Act 
authorizing it and determining the details 

Nevertheless, the Act definitely enacted that the 
option of levision only acciued if the profits of a 
company equalled lo per cent , and the good faith of 
Parliament would have been moie evident if the 
levision terms of 1844 had been lepealed before Parlia-* 
ment interfered between 1888 and 1894 to reduce the 
rates of companies which would have been glad to earn 
profits even of 5 per cent. 

Gladstone’s Act fills a Urge place in English railway 
history, because it is the most direct attempt that has 
been made to give the State a shaie in railway woiking 
From what has been said, it la piobably clear that, if 
Gladstone's intentions, as expiessed in his Bill, had been 
made law, the State would have had far greater 
practical power Moi cover, the Act might then have 
been workable and effective, for Gladstone would have 
maintained an interest in the question, and during his 
many yeais of office after 1844 might have grappled 
with the railway problem. Amalgamation would then 
have ceased to be the central unifying force , consoli- 
dation m the hands of the State would have re- 
placed It 

As It was, Gladstone dioppcd railways after 1844. 
Some examination of the debates in Parliament in that 
year will serve at once to show the opposition his Bill 
received, and explain why it was so much altered, and 
will also suggest that his experience at the time per- 

^ The jeduction of the forty eight clauses of the Bill to the twenty 
four sections of the Act was mainly elTer ted in this wa> 

* Act, Section 4 
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suaded him that railway lefoims were too difficult and*’ 
disappointing a task foi him to attempt again 

There is a veiy great contrast between his speech on 
the second leading of the Bill on July 8, and his 
speech when the Bill went into Committee on July 22 
The foimer was bold, uncompromising, and*severely 
ciitical of the railway interest The latter was yielding, 
complaisant, and weak The former was made with 
reference to his original Bill, and that Bill was read a 
second time, 186 votes favouring it and 98 opposing^ 
Then the Bill was amended — reduced by half — and 
Gladstone tamely explained the mattei as if he had 
favouied the slaughter. The fight was ovei — practi- 
cally he had capitulated. 

It IS a little difficult to understand the change in 
Gladstone’s attitude At first sight it would appear 
that since he was able to carry his original Bill through 
Its second reading by a large majority, he should have 
clung to It and foiced it through Committee Cohn, 
however, solves the difficulty by showing that Glad- 
stone went further than the Prime Minister intended, 
and suggesting that while Gladstone was hurling 
defiance at the railway interest. Peel was conciliating 
them, and persuading them to vote for the second 
reading, on the understanding that the Bill should be 
modified subsequently ® 

It IS woith while attempting to paraphrase Cohn’s 
interesting characterization of Peel He contrasts® the 
warmth and statesmanlike decision of Gladstone in the 
face of a powerful opposition with the formal attitude 
of the Prime Minister “ Peel was firm in defiance of 

^ Hansaid, vol 81, July ir, 1844, P 683 Mr Wallace took 
objection to Mr Russell^s vote on account of his interest as a share- 
holder and chairman of the G W R , but the objection was withdrawn 

® Cohn I, pp 108-110, 164, 165 See also p 148 for the con- 
sideiation shown to the railway interests^ also for his criticism of the 
Bill, founded on the half medieval, half Manchester principle of 
refraining from interference with established laws and undertakings 

® Cohn I, p 108 It IS impossible to translate the Get man closely, 
but It IS hoped that the paraphrase given reproduces Colifrs meaning 
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‘the opposition, and was anxious to introduce new 
measures — but always ftom the economic point of view 
of the Manchester school In the end, despite his 
domineering tone in Parliament, he yielded to the 
piotests of the opposition and was more vanquished 
than vic^^on And the essence of the matter is that the 
man who had to make the gieatest effort of statecraft 
in oidei to secuie, by the Repeal of the Coin Laws, 
the very groundwork of economic Egoismus, was so 
absorbed in the principles of the stiuggle, that he could 
not at the same time appieciate measures which ap- 
peared to transgress those principles,” 

As to the actual debate on the second leading, we 
may first give an example of the opposition by quoting 
fiom John Bright’s speech The most impoitant part 
of the Bill, he said, however much Gladstone might try 
to disguise It, was State purchase. It was “ altogether 
a new puncipJe in thiscountiy Pi ivate entei prise had 
done much more for the countiy than the Goveinment 
had evei done ” Then followed a statement which is 
worth preserving as a gem of Manchesteiism There 
was a wholesome absence of interference in this countiy 
In all those matters, which experience showed might 
wisely be left to private individuals, stimulated by the 
love of gam, and the desire to admtntsier to the wants and 
comforts of their fellow-men ” 

Bright piotested against Peel's lepeated charge of 
monopoly and against the unfairness of casting a slur on 
railway proprietois, because they opposed the Bill, 
There was nothing to compare with the excellence of 
railway airaiigements , the Goveinment packet ships 
and postal arrangements were very inferior As to 
third-class trains, no man more than himself wished 
that the working-classes should have eveiy accommoda- 
tion on railways, but, in his opinion, to no class did the 
railways give more facilities of travelling than the 
working-classes 

^ Bnghes speech, Haiibaid, vol 76, pp 626 634 
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This was a typical piece of opposition of the blind. 
Ignorantly lofty, but well-meaning Manchester school 
One must make allowances for it by remembei mg' that 
Its advocates were strenuously employing then kitssez- 
fnjte aiguments at this veiy time, to demolish many 
unjustifiable lestnctions on commei ce And they could 
not easily abandon those arguments, and agiee that 
restrictions upon railways were necessary 

A less piiiicipled opposition was carried on by the 
railway journals , one of them spoke of the “ Railway 
Plunder Bill,” and made compaiisons with the French 
Revolution ^ It fui ther alleged that the Government 
knew the Bill was subversive of railway piopeity and 
quite unwairanted, but hoped to succeed in then 
plunder experiment by the votes of a “ combined 
phalanx of placemen.”* 

Gladstone’s speech on the second reading dealt merci- 
lessly with all opposition, while at the same time 
answering all the complaints that had been made against 
the Bill. It was a brilliant and daring piece of oratoiy 

He said there had been much misrepresentation of 
various measuies during the Session, but more gioss 
mis-statements and misrepresentations had not been 
made than those with reference to this Bill It was 
a Government Bill ; had the Board of Trade shown 
any hostility to railways ? Had he not been anxious 
to have four railway directors on his Committee? He 
reminded the House that no purchase or revision 
could be made without money voted by Parliament ; 
the option was left in Parliament’s hands, not in those 
of a Government Department Why should they fear 
that Parliament would harm the railways ? “ He 

apprehended he was addressing a majority of railway 
proprietors ,” his own family were extensively intei ested 

^ Railway Ttmes^ June 29, 1844, p 713 

2 Ibidy July 6, p 737 In the following numbei (July 13, p 761) 
there ts a lathet unhappy reference to the ** phalanx ” of railway 
companies opposing the Bill 
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tn railways. Many weaker interests than those of 
railways reposed in secuuty Was it likely that Pai- 
liament would ruin the lailways, which had, peihaps, 
the strongest inteiest in legaid to direct influence upon 
the votes of members ^ 

Then -he turned to the opposition He said it was 
not general The petitions piesented by the companies 
weie not generally agieed to by all the shaieholdcis 
The companies’ argument was trust to competition ” 
He would rathei give his confidence to a Giacchus 
when speaking on the subject of sedition, than to a 
lailway directoi when speaking to the public of the 
effects of competition ” ^ 

But theie was a deeper power in the opposition 
He referred to the Parliamentary agents and solicitors 
They were the parties who knew how to get up an 
opposition m the House, ^‘they could talk aloud of 
the public mteiest, and diaw up petitions, in which 
while they steeied cleat of direct untiuth, they made 
statements wide of the fact 

The opposition, he declaied, had only convinced him 
of the necessity for the Bill 

Then, concluding, he said I shrunk fiom a contest 
with railway companies. . I knew thtir powei in 
the House and was satisfied that with justice on thtir 
side, they would be perfectly resistless , but, being 
persuaded that justice is against them . I do not 
shrink from the contest I contend that this measure, 
so far fiom being a measure of violence is character- 
ized by the utmost temperance and moderation, and 
feeling that we have light and justice on our side, I say 
that, although the railway companies are powerful, I do 
not think they have mounted so high, 01 that Parlia- 
ment has yet sunk so low, as that at their bidding you 
shall refuse your sanction to this Bill 

1 Hanbaid, vol 76, p 500 * Ihul ^ p 503 

3 Ibid^ pp 508, 509 The Right Hon gentleman roncluclecl, 
amidst loud cheeung, by moving lhal the Bill be now read a bccond 
time 
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These strong words were somewhat weakened whei^, 
aftei the debate and division, Gladstone said he was 
ready to consider modifications which would tend to 
make the Bill conform to the Third Report of his 
Committee He had previously declaied that the Bill 
was flamed on that Report, so this concession should 
not have been necessary Peel followed Gladstone by 
stating lus intention of making alteiations in strict 
accordance with the Thud Report^ 

Then, on July 22, in a very diflFerent spirit, Glad- 
stone rose in Committee to explain the alterations ^ 
The Bill, he said, had been reduced by half, by omit- 
ting clauses that contained executory provisions and 
provisions of detail ” These had oiiginally been insetted 
to satisfy railway piopiietois But ‘‘a body of gentle- 
men connected with railways had taken a different view 
They had represented to the Government that its pro- 
fession was that the policy of option was to be altogether 
leserved , if so, they argued, why specify details at 
present There was much weight in this, and he 
had at once agreed to it 

He then said that the right of option now accrued at 
the end of twenty-one years, not fifteen years, “a 
mateiial relaxation,” but he defended it on the giound 
that his Committee had been anxious not to indicate 
positively any definite number of years This state- 
ment steered clear of direct untruth, but was wide of 
the fact,” to quote Gladstone’s words of the Parlia- 
mentaiy agents, for when his Committee had been 
deliberating on their Thud Report, Mr Gisborne had 
proposed that the words ‘‘ term of years be fifteen,” in 
the fourth resolution should be altered to be twenty ” 
Ml Russell alone had supported Mr Gisborne in this 
amendment, and nine members of the Committee had 
voted against it ® 


^ Hansard, vol 76, p 683 ^ ji86 

® Pioceedings of Committee, Fifth Repoit, p 23 
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a Nevertheless, Gladstone now defended the change — 
“ actuated as he was by the strongest desire to give no 
shock to the foimation of new lailways, he thought it 
a safe and wise relaxation to extend the terms of acciue- 
ment from fifteen to twenty-one years 

As lo the alteration m the terms of purchase, he did 
not suggest that it would have been wisei to abandon 
the lo per cent idea altogethci, and intioduce arbitia- 
tion in all cases of purchase, but he simply stated that 

railways would now be purchased at their leal vfxlue, 
whatever that might be , this stipulation was an 

improvement in every respect ” . , In conclusion, 

he said, the “Bill might now be termed an Act foi 
reserving the discretion of the Legislature ’’ The House 
hardly offered a comment, the Bill was now picsum- 
ably haimless enough, and it made a safe pi ogress 
through the remaining stages of piocedure, leceiving 
the Royal Assent on August 9 , it was not discussed 
further in the Commons, and in the Lords there was 
only a short debate, mainly on the question of Sunday 
tiaveJling 

We must, however, give some account of the railway 
opposition which had caused Gladstone to make such 
radical alterations in his Bill Towards the end of June 
a deputation representing twenty-nine railway com- 
panies, with capital amounting to ,^50,000,000, was 
received by Peel, Gladstone, and Lord Granville Somer- 
set Hudson, Glyn, Chaplin, Sanders, Russell, and 
other members of the deputation had spoken urging 
the postponement of the Bill, but the Ministers had 
declined to do this ^ As we have seen, it was after 
this — on July 8 — that Gladstone made his powerful 
speech on the second reading of the original Bill ^ 


^ Hansaicl, vol 76, p 1188 
2 Railway Fimes^ July 6, 1844, pp 729 and 737 
^ In his speech Gladstone described the deputation as “a most 
lugubi lous body , in the fiont weie diiectors, in the lear gieat 
multi tildes of laihiay solicitois (Han said, July 8, p 506) 
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The deputation, howevci, drew up a memorandui^i 
against the Bill which was widely circulated among 
railway shareholders and members of Pailiament This 
had probably pioduced its effect by July 8, and Glad- 
stone's ultimate sui lender was ensuied, though he 
might hurl defiance at the lailway interest m his speech 
The memorandum drawn up by the deputation was 
a very cogent document ^ It stated that the grounds 
for the Bill weie four 

T Railways are monopolies 

2 and 3 They exact too high fares, as is sliown by a 
compaiison with foreign lailways 

4 They would be better and cheapci run by a 
Government Department 

These four points are examined in detail and severely 
criticized The monopoly aigument was met by the 
aigument that the Legislature was always ready to 
sanction a second competing tail way if advantageous 
to the public The amalgamation of the two was not 
contemplated ; amalgamation was not yet common 
Cardwell was rather anticipating what would happen 
when, speaking in favour of Gladstone’s Bill, he asked 
whether the ultima ratio of competition ” applied to 
railways, and stated that no sooner was .i new railway 
made, competing with an old one, than the two lines 
combined ^ 

As to the second and third points, the memorandum 
took the line that dividends were the most conclusive 
answer to the complaint of high faies It had been 
stated in Gladstone’s Third Report that “ in this count! y 
what is called the high^fare system ordinarily prevails 
This had been discussed by Mr. Samuel Laing in a 

^ It IS given by the Railway Ttmes^ July 6, 1844, p 727 “ Memo- 

randum on the Goveinment Railway Bill,’^ diawn up undei authority 
of the delegates of the vaiious i ail way companies It is cieaily the 
woik of a single writer, as is shown by the woids ‘‘I fear” in the 
second section of the memoiandum 
^ Hansaid, July 8, 1844, p 524 
Third Repoit, p 3 
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very interesting statistical Repoi t appended to the Re- 
ports of Gladstone’s Committee, in which comparisons 
weie made between English and foreign lailways, and 
the general effects of high and low fares weie ably 
reviewed ^ 

The me'tnorandum pointed out that only 1 7,000,000 
of 1 ailway capital paid over 5 per cent , and that 
Laing’s statistics omitted twenty railways which were 
paying veiy small dividends Laing’s figures foi foieign 
railways were then commented upon, and many objec- 
tions taken to them 

Coming to the last point, the memoiandum stated 
that there was no criterion for Government construction 
of railways in England, but some very effective argu- 
ments against State action weie found in the case of 
canals 'Fwo Irish canals, made with public funds, 
weie referred to as “canals for public money, not for 
trade.” After this the memorandum dealt with the 
chief points in Gladstone’s Bill. Why were railways 
alone to have their charges levised ? The Oxford 
Canal paid 30 per cent , the Leeds 34 per cent , the 
Loughboiough 70 pei cent., the Monkland 150 per 
cent. Similarly, with legard to purchase it was argued 
that if the proposed policy had been introduced a 
generation earlier, if the Government had owned the 
Liverpool and Manchester Canal, railway enterprise 
would have been opposed as injurious to public revenue 
Competition, m fact, would be killed by the Govern- 
ment Bill If a railway were given a Government 
guarantee of dividend, would it exert itself ? 

Many other arguments were put forward centi aliza- 
tion was not an English principle , the great towns 
would not readily give up the contiol of their own 
concerns , they would resent the rule of an inaccessible 
Board in London Finally, English enterprise rested 


^ Appendix 3 (Repoi t lo Loids of Committee of Pi ivy Council foi 
Tidde on btalistics of British and Foieign Railways, Januaiy 10, 1844) 
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on the sense of setmity The lates specified in the 
Act incorjiouting a lailway company weie an estate 
which lltc. capitalist had purchased and paid for ; his 
stocks and shaics, just like liis landed property, Ijelonged 
to him, “ not only in their piesent state, but in any 
inipiovcd state at which they might aiiive h^ieafter.” 

All this, no doubt, made a powerful popular appeal 
against Gladstone’s Bill No doubt it was this opposi- 
tion that compelled him to amend the Bill so that it 
became piacticalJy valueless as a means of purchasing 
the lailways It is an interesting chaptei in lailway 
histoiy, though chiefly a record of failure The Act 
I emained, — an obstacle in the way of further attempts at 
pin chase, and a waining to enthusiasts who contem- 
plated nationalization Had the field been cleai, some 
large comprehensive measure might have been attempted 
111 subsequent years with moie success But no second 
attempt was made Aftei 1844 Parliamentary control 
took the foim of smaller measures to check the antici- 
pated railway monopoly The idea of transferring the 
monopoly to the hands of the State was abandoned 
The work of consolidation was earned on by the rail- 
way companies, the State confined itself to devising an 
induect control ovei them 



CHAPTER VI 


ATTEMPTS 10 ESTABLISH A CON I ROLLING DEPART 
MENT DALHOUSIE’S BOARD, AND IHE RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS OF 1846 

In 1846, the great yeai of railway amalgamation and 
of railway promotion in general, Parliament attempted 
to establish a peimanent controlling body foi railway 
matters, in accoidance with accumulations of resolu- 
tions to that effect from various committees of inquiry 
We propose in this chapter to deal with the reports of 
some of these committees and then outcome 

Whatever doubts Parliament may have had as to 
the wisdom of allowing railway promotion to proceed 
so rapidly, it was too late to stop the movement when 
the Bills of 1846 were pouring in upon the Houses 
The number of Bills had been thought “ unprece- 
dented and unmanageable in 184^, and members of 
Parliament had been ready to thank their stars that 
such a state of things could not continue , but 
speculation increased, and with it the deluge of rail- 
way schemes in 1846 ^ 

The practical question was how to get thiough the 
Bills, and make the situation “ manageable 

Special arrangements were made for “ facilitating 
the dispatch of railway business/^ in accordance with 
the recommendations of a Select Committee of February, 

^ Lord Dalhousie^s speech in House of Lords, Apiil 7, 1846 
(Hansaid, vol 85, p 652) 
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1846^ The Committee suggested various means df 
accelerating pioceduie, and preventing delay in the 
reading of Bills. They thought the Irish Bills in 
particular should be hurried on, in order to give 
employment in that distressed countiy , such Bills 
should oiigmate in the House of Lords They 
planned a classification committee, which should group 
the various Bills, and, allowing for many failures from 
non-compliance with standing orders, they calculated 
that It was possible to get through all the Bills, though 
It would put great pressure upon members 

The Classification Committee® appointed by the 
House published no less than twenty-five Reports 
between Febiuary and August, grouping and regroup- 
ing the various railway schemes, and facilitating the 
work of the Private Bill Committees which examined 
them Standing orders proved fatal to a number of 
the Bills. Loid Dalhoiisie complained that the 
Standing Orders Committee, so far from reducing the 
number considerably, had breathed upon them as 
gently as a zephyr”,® but in the House of Commons, 
Hudson stated, and Sir George Cleik confirmed the 
statement,^ that out of the 800 schemes originally put 
forward, only 440 had complied with the requirements 
of the Legislature as regards deposits and other essential 
pielimmaiies Probably the whole collection had been 
drafted with undue haste, and Dalhousie’s words 
implied that there were many faulty Bills remaining, 
even though nearly one-half of them had perished 

^ Select Committee on Railway Bills, appointed Januaiy 26, 1846 , 
issued three short reports on Februaiy 5, 10, and 17 (Reports, 1846, 
XIII ) 

“ Select Committee appointed for the Classification of Railway 
Bills , 25 short lepoits (lists of Bills) (Repoits, 1846, XIII ) 
Hansard, vol 85, p 867, Apnl 23, 1846 

* The actual figiues for the Session uere given at its conclusion 
by the Railway Times (Septembei 26, 1846, p 1402) , 516 Bills were 
introduced — 81 were thrown out on standing orders, 83 weie with- 
drawn, 91 weie lost m committee, 15 were rejected m the Lords, 246 
iecei\ed Royal Assent 
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The amalgamation Bills of the yeai were the 
subject of a special inquiryj but a disappointing one 
Mr Wilson Patten, a member who was long prominent 
in laihwiy questions in the ITouse/ called attention to 
these Bills on March 9 He was answeied by Sir G 
Cloik,^ who held that nothing could be said on the 
subject of amalgamation which had not been said by 
the Board of Trade in a Report of the previous year , 
the Report embodied all the principles which could be 
laid down for the guidance of the Legislatuie The 
Report IS discussed later in this chapter ® 

However, Wilson Patten moved foi a committee 
to inquire into amalgamation He spoke in a friendly 
way of the railway companies, and approved of the 
general principle of amalgamation, but consideied the 
existing situation an exceptional one. There were 
thiity-three amalgamation Bills before the House , 
they coveied the countiy from end to end , they must 
be watched, and infoimation on them must be gathered 
from the districts affected It was true the House 
had some infoimation, which it had most sadly 
neglected and not treated with the deference it deserved” 
— he leferied to the Board of Trade Report 

Sn G Cleik in reply once more took the view that 
this Report wiis the last word on the subject, and Sii 

^ John Wilson Patten, Esq, M P , is named as a landowner in 
Waumgton, m the schedule of the Grand Junction Railway Act of 
Incoipoi ition (3 William IV, XXXIV) He was born in 1802, 
entered PaihamenL in 1833, was removed to the House of Lords as 
Baton Winmeileigh in 1874, and died in 1892 He is often desciibcd 
as Colonel Wilson Patten , as Colonel of volunteeis he went to 
Gibi altar, during the Crimean War His last speech in the House 
of Lords (18S2) was in warm advocacy of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Pic had sat fiom 1832 to 1874 the new division of North Lanca- 
shne created by the Reform Act His long career as a Conseivative 
was marked by his constant advocacy of lefoims (Dictionaiy of 
National Biography “ Wilson-Patten ”) 

® Hansard, Maich 9, 1846, p 780 When Gladstone lesigned 
m 1 84 5, Loid Dalhousie became Piesident of the Boaid of Tiade, 
and Sir G Cleik Vice-President 
^ P 131 belo\v 
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Robert Peel also pointed to the Report, and defended 
the Government against the charge of having “ neglgcted 
the great subject of lailway legislation”, the House 
was to blame for not accepting the Boaid of Trade’s 
advice “ They were actually jealous of the intci- 
ference of the Government " {t e , the Board of Tiade).^ 
It is questionable, however, whether Peel had made 
any great effort to secure the adoption of the Board’s 
advice 

In the end, Wilson Patten was persuaded to amend 
his motion so that it only refetred to the actual amal- 
gamation Bills of the Session, and not to the whole 
principle of amalgamation , a Committee (Morrison’s),^ 
with geneial poweis of inquiry, had just previously 
been appointed, and it was consideied advisable to 
limit Wilson Patten’s Committee, so that it should 
not conflict with the other 

The Amalgamation Committee which was appointed 
consisted of seven members, including Sir George 
Clerk and Mr Wilson Patten Gladstone, who would 
probably have been added to the Committee, was not 
in the House He had resigned the Presidency of the 
Boaid of Trade in Januaiy, 1845, ostensibly on the 
Maynooth question, though this reason was con- 
sidered inadequate Peel had resigned in December, 
j 845, over the Corn Law question, but he resumed 
office in the same month, and Gladstone then leturned 
to office as Colonial Secrctaiy His appointment 
vacated his seat for Newark, a Piotectionist con- 
stituency ; and he did not seek re-election, but 
remained throughout the stirring Session of 1846 a 
Secretary of State and a Cabinet Ministei without a 
seat in Parliament.® 


1 Laboucheie also favoured the Boaid of Trade “ They could not 
have a safer guide ” 

® Below, p 143 

® Gladstone re-entered Pailiament in the summei of 1847, As 
member for Oxford 
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Wilson Patttn took the chair, and the Committee 
quickly heard what evidence they required, and issued 
two shoit repot ts, the second of which dealt mainly 
with the absorption of canals by railway companies 
The Committee were none of them railway representa- 
tives, 1104 were the witnesses they called , the laitei 
lepresented carriers and canal companies and the Board 
of Trade ^ 

They made some interesting reniaiks in then Fust 
Report, but one is chiefly impressed with the futility 
of the whole business , while this Committee was 
urging mature consideiation of Railway Bills, while 
d Select Committee of the House of Lords was con- 
sidering the best means of discouraging schemes got 
up for the mere pm pose of speculation^” while Moi- 
nson’s Committee, like the otheis, but in more deter- 
mined words, was insisting upon the need foi a 
peimanent depaitment to supervise railway matteis, 
decisive Bills were being passed without a suggestion 
of nutuie consideiation, the speculative mama was past 
its zenith, and the laiJway system was arianging itself 
without the supervision of a Depaitment, and in a 
mannei that would leave little scope for re-aiiangement 
if the Department ever were set up It was futile, and 
perhaps also tragic 

This IS what Wilson Patten’s Committee lepoitcd 
There weie thirty-seven Railway Amalgamation Bills 
before Parliament, and also thirty-two Bills for the 
amalgamation of canals with lailways Besides these 
there weie 155 other Bills for am«dgamating new com- 
panies As some of these Bills weie alreuiy advancing 
m Parliament, the Committee had hunied on with 
their deliberations They found a general tendency 
towaids the extension of railway operations They 

^ Select Commiltee on Railwciys and Canals Am ilgamalion 
(Keportb of Committees, 1846, vol \m) Ihe fiiist Rcpoit of 
Apnl 8 (No 200) covers foui pages, the second of May 6 (No 275), 
three pages Evidence and Index, 1 16 pages 
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weic not ‘‘disposed to regaid with undue jealousy thcr 
principle of amalgamation ” Its benefits weic indis- 
putable But It must be propeily limited and con- 
tt oiled, ‘‘ At the piesent time, owing m some inj^tances 
to a system of low fares being found most profitable, 
in otheis to actual or threatened competition, the 
maximum rates oi tolls have not been generally re- 
quiied as a limitation,” but when companies amal- 
gamated, the competitive reason for low charges would 
cease to operate The Committee, therefore, lecom- 
niended that the lates and tolls of amalgamated 
companies should be subject to revision They had 
found, howevei, “that some impoiUnt lines of railway 
with respect to which no legislative amalgamation 
has yet been pioposed, are at picsent piactically under 
the same control and management ” These private 
ariangements between companies could not be per- 
manent without Parliamentaiy sanction, but the Com- 
mittee were alarmed about them, because they enabled 
companies to escape the provisions which Parliament 
might think fit to impose for the benefit of the public 
as a condition of amalgamation 

The Committee did not take any veiy satisfactory 
evidence on this question ^ Perhaps they had George 
Hudson m mind, and needed no further proof, in his 
hands many railways were subject to the control and 
management of one chairman, though legally they wcie 
sepal ate concerns They stated their conviction that 
“ the only effectual mode of obviating the evils which 
might arise from an abuse of power denved from such 
'private arrangements would be found in the constitu- 


Donatus O’Brien, of the Boat cl of Trade, spoke stiongly, but in 
geneu'l tcims, of pnvate agreements, then obnovious nature and 
then illegal iT}^ (Question 268) But he also said that the public need 
not be niconveni^i^ccil b) them (Question 178), and he suggested a 
safeguard when he iM the committee (Question 271) that the paities 
as cl rule cjuai relied, and then other companies with simiku agree- 
ments tool waining aiid came to Paiharnent 
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€lon of some Department of the executive Goveinment 
to supervise railways and canals 

For the rest their recommendations simply con- 
sisted in laying stress upon the Board of Trade Report 
of 1845, extract from which they quoted Iheie 
IS a similarity about this Board of Trade Repoit and 
one made by Laing in 1844 , we may discuss them 
together^ Laing had pointed to the “rapid pi ogress 
of amalgamation*” He gave as examples the Midland, 
the Noith Union, the Giand Junction, and othei com- 
panies He anticipated that ultimately the piincipal 
lailway communications of the kingdom will be parcel- 
led out into SIX or eight great systems ” The public 
would gam m many ways, but there would be less 
likelihood of reductions of fares, “Unquestionably, 
the consolidation of so many independent railway 
interests . must be looked upon as a final abandon- 
ment of the piinciple of competition as a safeguard for 
the Intel ests of the public ” Theie would, he allowed, 
be some competition on the fiontiers of the great rail- 
way systems, but it would only be a waste of money 
Agreements would be made between the companies 
“ Amalgamation therefore cannot be looked upon 
otherwise than as a full and final sanction of the 
principle of monopoly, and while under proper regula- 
tions it may be a beneficial, as, indeed, it appears an 
inevitable movement, it clearly requires careful con- 
sideration ” 

The Board of Trade Report of 1845 went little 
further than Laing had done in its general lecom- 
mendations, but as we shall see latei , the Boai d 
attempted to put its views into practice, advising 

^ This lecommendation ^\as made at the end of the Commitlee’s 
Second Repoit, p 5, alter they had dealt with canals They found 
that the danger of private ariangements being made applied to canals 
as \iell as to railways See evidence of Mi Scott, Questions 565, 597 

^ Laing^s Report to the Board of Tiade is attached to the Fifth 
Repoit of Gladstone’s Committee of [844 (Appends II ,p 21) The 
' 'Repoit of 1845 IS given in Accounts and Papcis, 1845, XXXIX (279) 
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Parliamttnt to refuse certain amalgamations, and Parlia- 
ment diffeied The gist of the Repoit was that 
amalgamations of continuous lines may be justifiable 
under propel guaiantees and conditions But<r amal- 
gamation as a defensive measuie, to ward off legitimate 
competition or to pi event new and usefui projects 
being brought forward, should not be allowed And 
even whcie schemes aie not evidently adveise to public 
interest, it would generally be moie prudent to pause, 
111 the present fluctuating state of affairs, before uniting 
companies whose lelations might be entirely changed 
in a few months” This was extiemely wise advice, 
and Wilson Patten’s Committee weie right in “press- 
ing it earnestly on the consideiation of membeis ” 
Had members been free to devote time to lailway 
affairs, it would not have been too late even then, early 
m April, 1846, to adopt the advice and apply it to the 
Amalgamation Bills of the Session No haim would 
have been done if railway promotion had been delayed 
for a time But Parliament was already overburdened 
with other business, and caieful consideration of rail- 
way affaiis was out of the question. The House might 
have hung up all the Railway Bills until it had moie 
leisure to deal with them That would have been veiy 
unpopular at a time when the country was enthusiastic 
about railway promotion Parliament did a populai 
thing m rushing the Bdls thiough as best it could 
Nor was the recommendation of Wilson Patten’s 
Committee for the establishment of a Railway Depart- 
ment immediately adopted It was only after it had 
been earnestly supported by other committees that late 
in the Session an Act was passed for constituting Rail- 
way Commissioners.^ We must discuss this at some 
length, but before we can do so we must first go back 
to 1844, and describe a body that was experimentally 
set up in that yeai — namely, Lord Dalhousie's Board 


1 P 148, below 
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^of 1844 and 1845, which was a Railway Department 
within the Board of Tiade, and which is closely related 
to, and fiequently confused with, the Railway Com- 
missioners of 1846 to 185 15 who were independent ^ 
We have seen that under the Acts of 1840 and 
1842 the Board of Trade weie given ceitain powers 
over lailways Hadley® has compared these with the 
powers of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission, an 
advisoiy body which is geneially considered to have 
done excellent work.^ He points out that the Boaid 
of Trade was well fitted to exercise the powers, and 
had done so for years past in connection with shipping, 
“but the Board failed where the Massachusetts Com- 
mission succeeded, not because of a difference in the 
law, but because the English public sentiment with 
regal d to railroads was not sufficiently active to give 
such a body the necessaiy moral suppoit to make up 
for lack of legal authority ” 

In 1844, however, the railway branch of the Board 
of Tiade was re-organized , to the existing officers, 
supei intendent, inspector-gcnei al, and secretary, an 
assistant inspectoi and anothei secretary were added , 
and these, presided over by the Piesident or Vice- 
President of the Boaid of Trade, “constituted the new 


^ Some remaikable mistakes Aveie made in the evidence taken by 
the Select Committee on Railways (Rates and I'aies), 1882 Mr 
Littlei, Q C , g‘ave the committee a sketch of lailway histoiy, and said 
(Question 3,659) “Theie was a Railway Commission, compobed 
entirely oflaymen They commenced in 1847 and teiminaicd in 1853, 
being allowed to expire” (He could haidly ha\e made moie eiiors 
One of the Commissioners, Sir Edward Ryan, was a lawyei , both 
dates arc wrong, and the Commisbioneis, not having been appointed 
for a term of years, could not expue, but had to be abolished by Act ) 
The Committee let this pass until some days lalei, when Su Fiedeiick 
Peel, himself Chau man of the Railway Commission of that time, tiied 
to put matteis right by saying Littler must mean Loid Dalhousie’s 
Commission of 1846-51 ! (Questions 4,023-24 ) 

^ “ Raihoad Tiaiispoitation,” chap ix, p 171 
** See Mr Acwoith^s add 1 ess to the British Association, Dublin, 
Septembei, 1908 {Ratkvay GasciU^ October 2, 1908, p 390) 
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Railway Department of the Board of Trade This 
change was made in accoi dance with recommendations 
in the Fifth Report of Gladstone's Committee of 1844, 
in which an elabotate examination was made int& “the 
degree of supervision which it may be tight that a 
Depat tment of Government should exercise o^er future 
railway schemes in their eailiei stages” The Com- 
mittee recommended that Railway Bills should be 
submitted to the Board of Trade before they came 
under the notice of Parliament, in order that the Board 
might examine them with regard to such questions as 
public safety, “ provisions of magnitude which might 
be novel in piinciple — for example, amalgamations and 
agreements between separate companies,” and other 
questions 

The new distinct Board for railway matters was 
established within the Board of Trade on August 6, 
1844 , It came to an end on July 10, 1845, when all 
railway business was again thrown in with the ordinary 
business of the Board of Trade ® It is generally 
known as Dalhousie s Board, after its distinguished 
head, Lord Dalhousie, whose stienuous exertions here® 
probably damaged his health and contiibuted to his 
eaily death Though quite a young man^ (he was 


^ Lord Dalhousie^s speech in defence of the Depai tment, Houije of 
Loidh, Febiin.ry 13, 1845 (Hansard, vol 77, p 351) 

- A concise official account of the afiaii is given in Minutes of 
the Loids of the CominiUee of Pi ivy Council for Tiade, lelative to 
the constitution and mode of Proceedings of the Railway Uepait 
ment (July 10, 1845), Accounts and Papers, 1845, XXXIX (479) 
The “Railway Regis tei ” (vol 11, 1845, pp 102 1 12, Railway 
Legislation) deals with the abolition of the special Board, rejoicing 
in Its death, and records the words m which Peel “pionounccd 
sentence on the mischievous Committee of Five” (p 102) 

® “He was among the hist to go to Ins office and the last to go 
away, often extending his labouis lo two or three o^clock in the 
morning” ( 7 /;;/w, Decembei 21, i860) 

^ Dictionary of National Biogiaphy “ Ramsay, James Aiidiew 
Bioun, tenth Earl and first Maiquis of Dalhousie (i Si 2-1860)” He 
went to the House of Lords m 1838, aftci sitting in the Commons 
one year 
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only thuty-five yeais old when he went to India m 
T847 — the youngest Governoi-Geneial ever sent out 
fiom this countiy), he had a sound grasp of railway 
problems , and though in England he failed to con- 
vince Peel of the expedience of intei feiencc, he adheted 
in Lulia *to the pnnciplcs which he had advocated in 
this country, and the Indian lailway system was to a 
large extent his creation He believed m the enlistment 
of private enteipuse for Indian lailway construction, 
but it was to be ^Miiectly, but not vexatiously, con- 
tiolled by the Government” Writing in 1853, he 
remarked that this principle “ would have placed the 
proprietors of railway property m England and the 
suffering public m a better position 

In the foities the members of the Board^ were 
known as the Five Kings Lord DalhousieS foui 
colleagues were Geneial C W Pasley, Mr D O'Bnen,^ 
Mr G R Poitei (the well-known author of ‘H^rogi ess 
of the Nation ”), and Mr Samuel Laing The two 
last were the secretaries 

Ml Monison piessed Lord Dalhousie in 1845 
institute an inquiry into all the circumstances of foieign 
railways, believing that the evidence collected would 
be a useful guide to Parliament Dalhousie said such 
a commission could not be formed, because the railway 
companies had engrossed all the available talent It 
will be geneially agreed, however, that Dalhousie 
himself and the two secietanes of his Boaid were men 
of hist-rate ability 

Before discussing the collapse of the Board, it is 


^ Dalhousie^s Minute on Indian Railways, Apiil 20, 1853 (quoted 
in Dictionaiy of National Riography) 

® It lb often named “ DepaiLinent,*^ but the woid “ Boaid” is used 
by the inembeis in their minutes (Accounts and Papeis, 1845, 
XXXIX, No 35) 

* Often called Captain O’Biien, but nevei so desciibed in the 
Minutes of the Bond 

^ Monison^b “ Influence of Railway Legislation,” pp 23 25 
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necessaiy to give some account of the woik it did^ 
This was varied ; theie was the regular duty of in- 
spection, and there was the piepaiation of special 
repoitson such questions as the accommodation affoided 
to thud-class passengers, the speed of the trains that 
were run in accordance with Gladstone's Act-'of 1844, 
the charges made by the railway companies for the 
can lage of passengers, cattle, coals, etc ^ 

But the main task of the Board was to consider the 
many railway schemes proposed, and to report to Par- 
liament foi or against them This was done m a seiies 
of shoit summary lists, which were published in the 
Gazette ftom week to week Some weeks later the 
reasons for the decisions weie printed as Pailiamentary 
papeis To take two of the most important cases, 
the summary decision of the Board on the London to 
York schemes was made on March ii, the detailed 
statement of reasons on March 20 , the decision on the 
London, Woicester, and Wolverhampton scheme was 
dated Febtuaiy 4, 1845, the statement of reasons, 
Febi uary 28 ^ And besides the mass of Reports of this 
kind which they issued dunng the early months of 
184^, the Boaui also drew up their Repoit on the 
pioposed Amalgamations^ of May 7, 1845, which 

have already referred This Report gave little 
offence compared with the Reports on Railway Bills, 
burHhe spirit in which the one and the others were 
madeVas the same , the Board wished Parliament to 
postpone, or dismiss Bills when there was the least 
doubt about— the need for them ; Parliament took the 
view that they"-- should be passed unless theie were 
strong reasons aganf^E'them In their Repoit on pro- 

^ Accounts and Papers, 1845, XXXIX A geneial index to 
all the Reports made by the Railway Department of the Uoaid of 
Trade from 1841 to 1846 is given in AccoiinU and Papeis, 1847, 
LVIII,PaitII 

2 All m Accounts and Papcis, 1845, XXXIX (pp 133, I47> 243, 
361) 

JM 
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posed Amalgamation, foi instance, the Board remarked 
that “ hitherto Bills of this description ” (foi amalgama- 
tion) “ have usually been brought forward as unopposed 
Bills, *ind have passed thiough Parliament without 
much discussion , but now amalgamations are proposed 
to so gieat an extent that we ventuie to suggest foi 
the consideration of Parliament, that such extensive 
transfeis ought not any longer to be treated as 
matters of course, involving only the piivate interests 
of the companies seeking to make them ” From this 
point of view the Repoit concluded that the arguments 
against the pioposed amalgamation of the Giand 
Junction and the Liverpool and Manchestei Com- 
panies greatly prepondeiated (They examined this 
proposal and eight otheis in their Repoit, finding no 
objection to five of the schemes, but leporting un- 
favouiablyon the remaining four) This amalgamation 
would put the Liveipool traffic in the hands of one 
company “The Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
. receives the traffic of a number of different rail- 
ways centring in Manchester it was undesirable to 
unite It with a Noith and South line of communication, 
the Grand Junction Parliament, howevet, as we have 
seen, took a different view, and without any serious 
hesitation sanctioned, in 1 846, the union of these two 
companies, and a third company, the London and 
Birmingham, by which the Liverpool and Manchester 
became the feeder of a North and South line stretching 
to London 

And similarly with the many Repoi ts which the Board 
made on Bills that did not pi 1 manly involve amalgam- 
ation In submitting each of those Reports " with a 
view to the information and assistance of Parliament,” the 
Board stated “ We are anxious that it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that we have ai rived at these lesults 
solely upon public grounds, and to the exclusion of all 
conside'a*'inns how far such results might require to 
he modihcd by a due regard foi private rights and 
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mtetests A Parhaineiitary paper of July, 1845, 
shows thxt in the ease of twenty-eight Railway Bills of 
the Session, Private Bill Committees of the House had 
disagieed with the Repoits made on those Bills^by the 
Railway Board ® Moreovei , this list did not include the 
London and York scheme, which will be mentioned later 
No doubt the Board may have ened in some of its 
views The membeis were able men, but, working 
under such piessure as they were, they could hardly be 
expected to have escaped from making occasional mis- 
takes, Their views of public consideiations may have 
been too strict to allow of the necessary lailway de- 
velopment But it IS more reasonable to piesume that 
the many separate Private Bill Committees failed to 
take any proper view of public considerations as a whole 
Such Committees could not have had any geneial plan 
of railway development m mmd The Board which 
was lesponsible for supervising the general plan was in 
a far better position to weigh national consideiations, 
and judge each isolated scheme not m isolation, but with 
lefeience to an ultimate harmonious whole, certainly 
the cautious policy of the Boaid would have been justi- 
fied subsequently, though it might have disappointed 
some of the railway promoteis of 1845* 

The Board, however, was not in a position to stand 
against the railway public. Its constitution and powers 
were inadequate^ The public weie infuriated at what 
they consideied the secrecy oi the Board — its publication 


^ In spite of this tlieie weie complaints of the paitialilj’’ of the 
Boaid (see Grinling, p 31) , and m particular Omuen was said to 
helve favoined the S E R , of which his brother was managei, and in 
which he held shares Lord Dalhousie lefuted this accusation m the 
House of Loids, Februaiy 13, 1845 (Hansard, vol 77, p 359) Hyde 
Claik assumed that O’Biien was guilty (“Railway Registei,” vol 1, 
1844-45, p 281) Hyde Claik was violently opposed to the Board 
(pp 81, 20s, 3S3) 

^ Accounts and Papeis, 1845, XXXIX ( 54 ®) and the 

decisions of both paities aie given slioitly in each case 

3 The evidence of G R Pojtei befoie the Committee on Railway 
Acts Enactments (1846, XIV, Questions 3,614-3,649) is mteiestmg 
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of summary decisions without the reasons for the 
decisions But it was the misfortune, not the fault, 
of the Boaid, that it had to do this Loid Dal- 
housie* explained the matter to the House of Lords 
in February, 1845^ As to the jurisdiction of the 
Board, aitd the authoiity with which it was invested, 
“nothing could have been farther from entering into 
even the imagination of the Government than that 
the Board’s authoiity should be decisive As to the 
talk about the secret chai acter of the Board, the mysteiy 
of deliberations conducted with closed doois, the mean- 
ing of this simply was that the Board was not an open 
court, and had not been invested with the power of 
summoning witnesses As to the separate issue by the 
Board of their decisions and the leasons foi them, 
Dalhonsic explained that the Boaid was accountable to 
Parliament onJy, and therefore had to leserve its 
explanations for Parliament The members would 
have preferred to report their reasons and decisions at 
the same time 

But, as Morrison’s Committee of 1846 suggested,® 
the chief difficulty of the Board was its lack of suppoit 
fiom Parliament* So far from asking the House to 
work m harmony with the Board, Peel had said that 
every Railway scheme must be re-discussed — practi- 
cally setting aside the recommendations of the Boaid 
The Duke of Richmond, in criticizing Peel’s action, and 
bearing testimony to the excellent way in which Dal- 
housie had attempted to conduct his Board, said that 


As bead of the Statistical Department of the Board of Tiadc, he 
gave his views on the inadequacy of the Boaid’s power of obtaining 
information 

^ liansard, vol 77, pp 351, 382 

Gladstone’s Committee in lecommending the establishment of 
the Boaid had been careful to limit then powei The Reports of the 
Boaid were not “to prejudice the claims of piivate peisons, the 
examination of which should be alLogelhei leserved to the Houses of 
the Legislatiue ” (Fifth Report, p \v ) 

^ Repoits, 1846, XIV, Second Repoit, p xix 
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many railway piomoters, encouraged by PeeFs speecb, 
had persevered with then Bills, and had earned them, 
though before the speech they had meant to withdraw 
them ^ And in the case of the London and Ycik rail- 
way schemes — perhaps the most important of all those 
dealt with by Dalhousie’s Boaid — Parliament gave the 
Board a thoiough snub There were twenty-three of 
these schemes , the main struggle, however, was 
between the proposed London and Yoik Railway which 
would effect a new and independent communication 
from London to York (lepLicing the indirect route via 
Rugby and Derby) and the proposals backed by Hud- 
son, which would effect this communication in connec- 
tion with existing railways Aftci a histone fight in 
the Committee-rooms at Westminster, Hudson and the 
othei keen opponents of the London and Yoik were 
defeated, and the Great Northern Railway (the subse- 
quent name of the London and York'") came into 
existence But the victoiy cost the Great Noithern 
,{[683,000® — a lecord price for a Railway Act 

Dalhousie’s Board, howevci,had lepoited against the 
London and York, and they gave some weighty reasons 
for their decision The mam line to York was 186 
miles long, and the vaiious branches brought the total 
mileage up to 327 1 his, together with a capital of 

^6,500,000,® was an alarming pioposal The Board, 

1 Hansaul, vol S5, p 1059 See also vol 84, p 1226, foi Hume’s 
praise of the Board (especially Loid Dalhousie and G R Poitei), 
and Laboucheie’s conciuiencc Labourheie ciitici/ed the constitu- 
tion of the Board, its powcis weie not sufficient ‘‘considering the 
enormous interests with which it had to deal ” 

2 Accounts and Papeis, 1854, LXII (507) Retiiin of sums 
spent by lailway companies in obtaining Acts The Gieat Noitheiii 
figuies are on p 7 Against the one Act of 1846 (9 and 10 Vict, 
c 71) the entues aie ^416,763 in legal and Parliamcntaiy expenses, 
and ^266,289 in engineenng expenses This Return and its con- 
tinuation (1854-55, XLVIJI , No 460) were intended to show 
separately the sums spent on Amalgamation Acts, but the entries 
under this heading aic vciy disappointing 

® And the ;^4,ooo,ooo of the Duect Northern, scheme, which wa$ 
combined with the London and Yoik 
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with thexr constant advocacy of caution, were natiually 
opposed to the constiuction of a new tiunk line , they 
were very doubtful whether there would evei be 
sufficieTit tiafRc to justify the great outlay pioposcd, and 
they found some positive advantages in the alternative 
scheme of communication fiom Farringdon Stieet, via 
Cambridge and Lincoln ^ 

Their reasoning may have been incorrect,'^ and it 
may have been to the public inteiest that it was 
reversed by Parliament But the noticeable point is 
that Parliament did not wait for the Report, but read 
the London and York Bill a second time, before the 
summary decision of the Board had appeared , and the 
Committee stage began on March 12, the day after the 
detailed reasons foi the decision had been published , 
the Committee announced their intention of pioceeding 
with the Bill, ‘^just as if no Boaid of Trade existed ” 
So much for Dalhousie’s Board 

Its failure led to a louder clamour for a Government 
Department that should supervise railways Wilson 
Patten’s Committee on Amalgamation, as we have seen, 
laid stress on the need foi such a Depaitment The 
railway and canal system they said ^ had become so 
extensive and complicated that no enactments passed by 
Parliament could provide for all contingencies , “ aftei 
mature consideiation, your Committee have come to 
the conclusion that it is absolutely necessary that some 


^ Their Kepoit (\Lcounls and Papeis, 1S45, WXI'v, No 153) 
and the accompanying m'lp are veiy mteiesting Ihe J»o,ird began 
(p 3) by blatmg their belief that (owing to the iiiLciiuptioub caused 
by the Tay and Foith) “the Eastern line can nc\ei become the 
puncipal trunk line between England and Scotland” This belief 
inclined them to piefei accommodation to absolute diiectness Ihc 
preference of the Boaid for extensions of cxibting systems lathcr 
than complete new loutes may also be seen m their Repoil on llic 
South Eastern schemes and otheis given by Hyde Claik in the 
“Railway Register,” vol 1 , 1844-45, P 372 

Grinling (p 31) criticizes the accuracy of the facts of the Rcpoit 
® Jbtd 

* Second Report, 1846, XIII , No 275, p v 
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Department of the Executive Government, soconstitutea 
as to command general respect and confidence, should 
be chaiged with the supervision of railways and canals, 
with full power to enforce such legulations as imy from 
tune to time appeal indispensable for the accommoda- 
tion and general interests of the public This Report 
was made on May 6, 1846 Dalhousie’s Board had 
ceased to exist ten months befoie, and with it the 
Repoits to Pailiament on the merits of railway projects, 
and the comparative merits of competing schemes^ 
Meanwhile the Railway Bills had been pouiing in/ and 
the “extensive and complicated system ” was increasing 
more lapidly than evti A Government Department 
appointed there and then would have had little chance 
of influencing railway piomotion, but there was not 
one appointed until later, after another Committee had 
reported still more strongly. This was Moirison’s 
Committee Their mam lecommendation was con- 
tained in the first resolution of their Fust Repoit 
That it IS expedient that a Department of the Execu- 
tive Government, so constituted as to obtain public 
confidence, be established for the supeiintendence of 
railway business ” ® 

But the whole history of the Committee is inteiest- 
ing, and some brief account of it must be given here 

Morrison moved for the Committee on Match 19, 
and in doing so, he spoke ^ somewhat dictatonally of 
what he meant to do by means of a Committee he 
would show that cheap faies were advantageous , he 
would put before the Committee the desirability of 
granting leases of lines instead of concessions in per- 


^ Accounts and Papers, 1845, XXXIX (479), Minutes of Com- 
miltee foi Tiade, p 3, No 3 

^ Francis (vol n , pp 248 253) g-ives a giaphic picture of the iiish 
to deposit Railway Bills at the Board of Iracle 

® Select Committee on Railways Acts Enactments First Repoil, 
August 7, 1846 (1846, XIV , No 590) 

^ Hansaid, vol 84, p 1329 
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pet Lilly Hudson^ stiongly deprecated the proposal 
Gladstone’s Committee had sat but two years earlier, 
and Gladstone’s Act had been passed Surely theie 
was nok need for furthei interference “We want to 
rest on some fiim basis We want to know on what 
pimciple ve are to enter upon these great commercial 
undei takings . We ought to have some security 
for our property, and some rest from the constant 
agitation of legislation ” Moiiison, he said, had an 
idea that railways were a most piohtable speculation 
“ 1 am sure I should be veiy glad to meet him, by 
placing a lailway undei his management, in older that 
he might make his experiments m reducing fares ” 
He further suggested that Morrison had suffered in 
the railway depression of 1836, and had fought shy of 
railways since then, and uiticizing Morrison’s motion 
for a Committee, Hudson piotested that the granting 
of It would amount to a breach of faith between Parlia- 
ment and the railways 

Aftei a rambling debate, Moirison’s motion was 
agreed to,^ and a strong Committee of fifteen members 
was appointed ; among the membeis were the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequei (Goulburn), Lord John Russell, 
Sir George Grey, Sir George Clerk, Hudson, Labou- 
chere, Wilson Patten, and Moirison, the chairman 
The Committee took valuable evidence from Cubitt, 
Bi assey,® Hawkshaw, Stephenson, Porter, and other 
authorities on railway matters, besides putting Hudson 
through a very searching examination ^ They col- 


^ Hansaid, vol 84, p 1343 ^ 1267 

** In the IMinutes of evidence Cubitl and the othei engineers aie 
described as “Esquire,” but the gieatcontractoi is “Mi ” f Biassej^ 
* See above, p 41 Morrison reviews the evidence of many 
witnesses, particuhii ly of Hudson, in his tiact, “The Influence of 
English Railway Legislation on Trade and Industry ” His feeling 
against Hudson had peihaps been accentuated b> Pludson’s ridicule 
of him m the House mentioned above (p 103) In the tiact Moiiison 
IS veiy uitical of Hudson^ piofcsscd honesty bee especially p 90 
“ An Aiislides/' etc 
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lected a mass of valuable information from the railways, 
which they published in ap]')endices to their Reports, 
But for some unexplained reason, then Fust Report — ten 
summary resolutions, dealing with the proposed Railway 
Department, and its work, was not presented to Parlia- 
ment until August, though the Committee b?ad agreed 
to It two months earliei,^ And the Second Report, a 
detailed paper of twenty pages, though actually pre- 
sented to the House at the end of August, was not 
correctly speaking a repoit, but a diaft, and should 
not have been presented at alL 

A special Committee of Inquiiy appointed in the 
following Session reported — without explaining the 
eiror — that the iiregularity appeared to have arisen 
purely in mistake ^ 

This Second Report, therefore, cannot be taken as 
authoritative The strong and uncompromising 
opinions which it contains, make it clear that it was 
Moinson’s own work, and it is doubtful whether the 
Committee would have accepted it without considerable 
modihcation We may, howevei, attach some impor- 
tance to it, not only because of Morrison’s enlightened 
views on railway problems, but also on the giound that 
he must have been guided to some extent by the views 
of his Committee, and would not have prepaied a 
report which he knew they would reject 

The Report began by discussing the line between 
public and private legislation, “which has seldom been 
correctly drawn in this country ” This was with a 
view to showing the dangei of classing communications 
among the subjects of piivate legislation “The 
roads aie public concerns , they are as necessary to a 

^ See Pioceedings of the Coniinitlee (1846, XIV), pp xxvi and 
\xx Lea\e to lepoit fioni time to time was only asked for on 
August 7, but there is nothing to show why it should not have been 
asked for on June 16 

2 Moiiison gives the “Draft of Repmt’’ in his Tracts (No V ), 
and m a footnote to p 158 desciibes the mistake mentioned above 
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people as the air they breathe ” But railways are the 
most important means of communication , monopoly is 
possible on a railway but hardly on a highway , theie- 
foie the need foi the nation to regulate and control its 
lailways France and Belgium were quoted by Moiri- 
son as examples of control “ In England alone wcie 
companies allowed the possession of lines in perpetuity 
subject to no available conditions’’ In Piussia a 
comprehensive system of lines was traced “ In 
England no comprehensive system has ever been 
traced The lines promising the most ample returns 
were, as a matter of course, first selected by companies , 
but the best mode of communicating the benefits of 
railways to the kingdom, considered as a whole, was 
only incidentally consideied by Committees in deciding 
between rival piojects ” Rival lines had been sanctioned 
where they weic not wanted Robert Stephenson, in 
his evidence, quoted a case at Wisbeach, Where, 
within half a mile of that town, there were actually 
fourteen different schemes , , now all the legal 

expenses and the expenses of engineers have been 
thrown away, because only one Act has been obtained 
His authoritative opinion was always severely critical of 
Parliamentary practice Reviewing the past in an 
address which he gave in 1856, he spoke of the 
“ anomalies, incongruities, irreconcilabilities, and ab- 
surdities " of railway legislation, and urged the necessity 
of a “ tribunal competent to judge and willing to devote 
Its attention to railway subjects." ^ 

Morrison’s report viewed railways m the light of 
monopolies, and pointed out the need of effectively 
controlling them Besides high fares, it referred to 
the “ offensive conduct of English directors ” in seek- 
ing to exclude third-class passengers 

As to railway legislation, the report favoured 


^ JeafJreson and Pole, “ Life of Robert Stephenson,” vol 1 , p 281 
presidential Addiess to the Institution of Civil Engmeeis 

10 
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Stephenson’s suggestion that “no project for th6 
const! uction of a new railway should be allowed to be 
bi ought forward till it had been considered by a 
Government Board” The failure of Dalfeousie's 
Board (which had taken “more enlarged views 
than the Legislature and the Public weie then, prepaied 
for”) was no aigument against a new Government 
Department^ “objectionable as the mode of 

proceeding before Committees confessedly is, and 
erroneous as then decisions may sometimes have been, 
this evil, great as it is, sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with that to which the country has been 
exposed from the want of a Board of high charactei 
connected with the Executive Government to watch 
over the public interests in railway affairs ” Growing 
still more determined and outspoken as he came to 
the end of this strong report, Morrison concluded by 
recommending that lailways should be obliged to carry 
mails free of charge that no future lines should be 
ceded except for terms of years , that full and accurate 
railway accounts should be laid before Parliament, and 
that the unnecessary issue of new shaies, beyond those 
required for the actual outlay, should be stopped 
Finally, “in order that the intentions of Parliament 
may not be defeated by the directors of companies, 
and in order that a judicious railway system may be 
ensured, and a cheaper and more effective mode of 
conducting preliminary inquiries than now takes place 
before Parliamentary Committees may be adopted, a 
Board or Department of the Executive should be 
appointed ”® 

^ The Manchester Guardian (quoted by Railway August 22, 

1846, p 1165) spoke stiongly of Paihament^s tieatment of Dalhousie’s 
Board, and favoiued the establishment of a new Board, which, on the 
lines of the Enclosui e Commissioners’ procedine, should have absolute 
, control of the sanctioning of Railway Bills 

® By passenger trains If theie weie no liains running, a charge 
would be made for the special train required 

Moinson’s Committee took much evidence on the question It 
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This was only an expansion of the resolution that 
had been made in the First and official Report of 
Morrison s Committee — and that had been agreed to 
in the*House of Commons ^ Still another Committee 
had also urged the same point — the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords which reported m July, 1846 ^ 
So the Chancellor of the Exchequei was not exag- 
gerating when, a month later, in introducing a Bill for 
the establishment of a Railway Board/* he said that 
Committees of both Houses, and resolutions, favoured 
and urged this ® He explained the Bill briefly, and 
pointed out that it could only be carried now at the 
end of the Session by common consent The first and 
second leadings weie unopposed In the Committee 
stage, ^ Colonel Sibthorpe objected that the Bill would 
set up a body like the ‘^new Pool Law Boaid,” of 
whose failings they had recently heard so much 

A moie enlightened peison might have seen that 
this comparison with the Poor Law Commissioners 
was the very point ; centralization, and a unified policy 
of administiation throughout England, had been the 
gieat feature of the reforms of 1834, and had undeni- 
ably saved the country from the degradation and the 
expense attendant on the chaotic system of poor lelief 
before that time A central controlling authority for 
the scattered and inharmonious 1 ailway systems might 
have been justified on the same grounds 

A few other remarks were made in an almost empty 
House, and then the Bill went on its way and became 
law on August 28, 1846.^ 

IS well inde\ed under the heading “ Government Board ” Glynns 
evidence is valuable 

^ August 18, 1846 Moinson moved that the House confirm the 
resolutions reported by his Committee there were ten lesolutions 
Aflei some discussion the first resolution was agreed lo, Jind the 
remainder were withdrawn 
^ Report, 1S46, XIII , p 217 
3 Hansard, August 19 (vol 88, p 891) 

1^ August 21, p 929 

® Act foi Constituting Comnnssioneis of Railways, 9 and 10 Vict , 
'c 105 
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The Act constituted not more than five Commis- 
sioners of Railways, including a Picsident, who was to 
have a salary of £2fiOO Two of the others weire to 
have ,^1,500 each, and two weie to be unpaid f The 
President and the unpaid Commissioners might sit m 
Parliament All the powers with respect te railways 
that had been vested in theBoaid of Tiade were tians- 
ferred to the Commissioners, and it was further enacted 
that the Commissioners, “ if so directed by Parliament," 
should report on railway schemes — in particular as to 
competition, and as to amalgamation powers 

The Act only contained a general outline of the new 
Commission, and it was understood that the Commis- 
sioners’ powers would be defined in a subsequent Act 
Parliament, in fact, having delayed too long, was at 
last hurrying to cieate a controlling department The 
Act was passed, and the Session ended on August 28 , 
the record year of railway promotion and legislation 
was ended 

The new Commissioners came into office on Novem- 
ber 9, 1 846 The first four appointed were the Right 
Honourable Edward Strutt (President), Lord Granville, 
Sir Edward Ryan, and Colonel Biandreth, R E ^ Strutt 
resigned early in 1 848, having lost his seat in Parliament 
through a petition on account of bribery, a mischance 
that enabled an opponent of the Railway Commission 
to suggest that just as Strutt’s election agents at Derby 
had acted contrary to his orders, so his subordinates in 
the Railway Commission might have failed in the per- 
formance of their duties® His place as President of 
the Commissioners was taken by the Right Honourable 
H Labouchere, President of the Board of Trade, who, 
as such, naturally brought the Commission and the 


^ Colonel Brandieth*s unexpected death is mentioned in the First 
Repoit of the Comimssioneis 

^ Mr Bankes’ speech criticising the Commissioners, Maich 28, 
1848 (Hansaid, vol 97, p 1064) Strutt's election was declaied void 
in 1S47 He returned to Parliament m 1851 as, niembei for ArundeL 
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Boaid into touch with each other, and facilitated the 
resumption by the Board of its 1 ail way duties, when 
the Commission was swept away m 1851 by an Act of 
Labou'fchere’s which, throughout all its stages, was 
unopposed ^ 

The Railway Commissioneis of 1846, therefoie, were 
abolished before they had been in existence five years 
This appears rather lemarkable when we lemembei how 
sticnuously then establishment had been advocated 
Two immediate leasons have been given The fiist is 
Piofessor Hadley’s well-known saying “In 1846 
Parliament tried the experiment of a Commission, 
offered fiist-rate salaries, secured well-known men, and 
then avoided all offence by not giving them any powers 
Dalhousie’s Board had died of too much work and too 
little pay , the Commissioners died of too much pay, 
too little work 

The second is contained in a speech of Laboucheie’s 
in 1848 Explaining why the Commissioners had 
made no further attempt to get their powers defined 
by Parliament, he said it was “ difficult to please the 
House on questions of lailway legislation , the House 
was always disposed to quairel with what existed, to 
demand a change, and then to quaiiel with the altera- 
tion ”® Let us see how far these reasons cover the 
question 

The Commissioneis, as we have shown, were hastily 
established in 1846 In February, 1847, their Presi- 
dent, Ml Strutt, introduced a Bill for legulating their 


^ An Act to repeal the Act for constituting Commissioneis of Rail- 
ways, August 7, 1851 (14 and 15 Vict , c 64) The Act consisted 
of but thice sections Fiom October 10, 1851, the powers vested m 
the Commissioners were tiansfeired to the Board of Trade , the Boaid 
might retain odiceis employed by the Commi&sioncii> For the 
unopposed progiess of the Bill, see Hansard, vol ii8 (1851), indc\ 
There was not even a discussion on the motion foi leave to intioduce 
the Bill 

■* “ Railroad Transportation,^’ chap ix 
^ Hansard, Maich a8, 1848, p 1080 
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pioceedings and defining their powers — as it had been 
understood he would do, when the Act was passed at 
the end of the previous Session 

The Bill was not pioceeded with until foui months 
later / then Strutt moved for the second reading, but 
he was opposed and withdiew the Bill, it beifig under 
stood that the Government would introduce another 
one in the following Session ^ That other Bill never 
came In 1848 Strutt was out of office, and the 
transfer of his post as President of Commissioners to 
Mr Laboucheie, the President of the Board of Trade, 
meant the abandonment of the principle that the Com- 
missioners should stand m Parliament independent of 
the Board, and gave ground for Gladstone’s criticism 
that the “ whole basis of the Commission had failed ” 
Gladstone was speaking on a motion to dimmish the 
cost of the Commission.^ There was a great deal of 
talk about economy. Many comparisons were drawn 
between the cost of the old Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade and of the Commissioners, and the 
critics, including Hudson and Gladstone, argued that the 
Railway Department had done the work better than 
the Commissioners were doing it. This motion went 


^ In their Fust Repent the Cominissionus stated that Govcinmcnt 
had meant to give them additional powers, but the Ihll, intiodurcd 
e-irly in the Session of 1847, uas riowded out byotliei public business 
until It was too late (Repoits of Coinmissioneis, 1S47-48, XXVI , 

p 47) 

2 Hansiid, vol 89, Febiuaiy n, i847 (p it 7 S) StiutCs explana- 
tion of the IJill Vol 93, June 21, 1847 (pp 762 779) Withdrawal 
of Bill, to disgust of Colonel Sibthoipe (“had never known such 
vacillation , House trifled with by Goveinment”) and to delight of 
Hudson (p 781) The actual meisure (Bills, 1847, III , No 65) and 
the second edition of iL (No 442, May 21, 1847) are both ^ery long 
and detailed (over 1 10 clauses) , piaclically a code on railway con- 
stiuctioii, etc Many faults weie found in detail with the piocedure 
under the Bill in an anonymous pamphlet, “ Obseivations on Mr 
Strutt^s Railway Bill,’^ 1847 

® Hansard, vol 97, Match 28, 1848, p 1071 The motion was 
introduced by Mr Bankes, who stated that it was meant to be a 
pielimmary to the repeal of the Commission 
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in favour of the Commissioiieis by 75 votes to 56 votes ^ 
But in July, 1848, some three months later. Mi Bankes 
again brought the question forwaid, asking leave to 
introduce a Bill to repeal the Railway Commissioneis 
Act ® On this occasion the voting was 62 for Mr 
Bankes, *7 3 against Gladstone again stood up for 
Dalhousie’s Board, and ridiculed some details in a 
Report of the Commissioners In reply to Labouchue, 
who, while piaising Dalhousie, had said that his de- 
cisions had been constantly upset because the officers 
by whom he was advised were not of sufficient weight 
and standing,” Gladstone denied that the Commis- 
sioners were bettei men than Dalhousie’s Board, and 
said the only diffeience was that they were paid twice 
as much 

The sum involved in 1848 was ,{[13,500/ when the 
mattei was again discussed in August, 1850, it had 
fallen tOj{^7,f;46, and labouchere, replying to Sibthorpe 
and Hume, who opposed the vote foi this amount, 
lemaiked that economy was the veiy least part of the 
subject^ But in June, 1851, on the vote of ^^8,062 
for the Railway Commissioners, Laboiicheie stated that 
he agreed with the lecommendation of the Salaries 
Committee that the Railway Commissioners should be 
reunited with the Board of Tiade ^ Economy, in fact, 
was the chief consideration, and the Commission conse- 
quently came to an end 

^10,000 a yeai is not a large item in the Budget, 
and it IS not unieasonable to ask why the unfoitunate 
Railway Commissioners should have ban singled out 
as the object of this rigid economy Were they so use- 
less ^ Were their leports and then woik so valueless 

^ Hansard, vol 97, p 1083 
^ Hansaid, July 4, 1848, pp u 0-126 

® InLludmg the ^3,000 foi the President’s salary, whirh, however, 
was not actually paid, as Laboiicheie was drawing his salaiy as 
President of the Boaid of Trade 
* Hansard, August i, 1850, p 647 
® Hansaid, June 26, 1851, p 1293 
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to Parliament ? As the House did not appeal to need 
the Commissionei s, and piobably neglected their Re- 
ports/ the answer must be in the affirmative, but on 
examining the Repoits one is inclined to i egret that the 
House allowed the economic to overcome the historical 
instinct , the Reports contain so much interesting 
material fui the history of English railways that pos- 
terity may regret the grudging of a paltry ^10,000 

1 he Reports also suggest that Hadley’s dictum, “ too 
much pay and too little work,” is hardly fair. The 
Commissioners must have been extremely busy ^ 

^ Mr liankes, in moving the lepcal of the Commission, criticised 
the length of the Reports, and said that ten or twelve pages iv'oiild be 
moie useful and effective than thiee hundied oi so (Hansard, vol loo, 
p 114) One may also notice that, whereas in their fiist year of 
office the Commissioners were asked by Pailiament to report on 
eveiy Railway Bill of the Session, their Repoit for 1850 [1851, XXX 
(1332)) P 23] states that only eight Bills have been lefeiied to 
them Then views were accepted by Parliament in the case of five 
of these Bills 

2 See the following volumes i Repoits of Commissioners, 1847, 
XXXI [This volume is entiicly occupied with Repoits from the 
Railway Commissionei s They state that Parhameul has lesolved 
that they should leport on all the Railway Bills of the Session as to 
capital, pievious poweis, amalgamation, etc , befoie the Bills aie con- 
sideicd by Committees Ihcreaie 164 of these sepaiate Repoits on 
Bills j in many cases appendices of Railway Companies Acts, capital, 
etc, follow At the end of the volume theic is a special icpoit 
(792) on a central station at Glasgow, made by thiee of the Com- 
missioners Tcting" undei wairant as a Royal Commission ] 

2 Repoitsof Conimibsioneis, 1847-48, XXVI [The Fust General 
Repoit of the Commissioners, fi oni November 9, 1846, to Derembei 31, 
1S47 It contains a return of accidents, in the style of previous 
Board of Trade returns , particulars as to opening of laihvays, by- 
laws, settlement of disputes, aibitiation, etc , insertion of special 
clauses fiamecl by Commissioners in Amalgamation Bills , statement 
of Commissioneib’ views as to powers to be giantcd them by 
Pailiament ] 

3 Reports of Commissionei s, 1S49, XXVII (io6r) [Similar 
Report covei mg the yeai 1 848 Geneial Repoi t followed by 200 pages 
of appendices, statistics of accidents, etc ] 

4 Reports of Commissioners, 1851, XXXI (1249) [Ditto for 

1 849 Appendices of 300 pages J 

5 Reports of Commissionei s, 1851, XXX (1332) [Ditto for 

1850 The General Repoit contains long statements of the Com 
niissioneis^ powers of mteiference and legal position Statistics aie 
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It IS true, howevei, that the Commissioners had not 
enough work to do, in the sense that then work had 
not the support and appioval of Parliament behind it, 
and soVas lacking in authority As Laboucheie said, 
the House had demanded a change, and then, instead 
of co-operating with the Commissioners and making 
their work useful, had grumbled at the alteration and 
nullified It 

But we must look below the surface to detect the 
ultimate causes of the Commissioneis* failuic They 
are (i) The devotion of Parliament to the Private 
Bill system of legislation, with which the woik of the 
Commissioners would have clashed had it been allowed 
proper scope , (2) the railway mama, which was practi- 
cally concluded when the Commissioners began their 
woik, and which by its accclciation of lailway progress 
up to 1846, and the subsequent depression that it left, 
first encouiaged the demand foi a Commission, and 
then removed to a large extent the need foi it when it 
had been established 

Amid the confusion and excitement of lailway pro- 
motion in 1846 a Commission had appeared the only 
remedy ^ In the years immediately following, caution 


nioie fully discussed th.iii in previous Repoilb Colonial R'lihvay Acts 
are examined Ajjpendix of 350 p-iges Remaindei of volume filled 
with bpecial Repoits of auditors 01 inspectois appointed by the 
Commissioneis ] 

6 Accounts and Papeis, 1847-48, LXIII [A volume full of 
valuable 1 etui ns and statistics, especially on i ail way finance, and also 
including the ‘M'letin n of Lusting Amalg imations, 184S,” ind map 
refen cd to above (Chap II , note, p 58) In a short papei (713) 
m this \olume the Cornmissioneis dcsciibe the poweis and duties of 
their Department ] 

7 The Special Report of the Commissioners on the Gauge Ques 
tion Communications between London and Birmingham,” May 22, 
1848, No 90) 

^ Samuel Smiles^ opinion is of interest Of the speculations and 
nval promotions of 1845 and 1846 he wrote *‘A ivell digested 
scheme of railways, superintended by scientific men appointed by 
Goveuinient, would have prevented the enoimous bluncleis, the 
gambling lisks, and the extravagant Parliamentaiy expenditure, etc 
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replaced speculation, and lailway schemes were regarded 
with disfavour Pailiament was no longer overwhelmed 
with railway business, unscrupulous and unnecessary 
companies were no longer promoted The speculator 
had disappeared in the rum of 1847, ovei-sanguine 
railway meetings gave place to pessimistic gatherings at 
which economy and abstinence from further outlay 
weic pleached, while recrimination and abuse were 
heaped on directors for their policy of aggrandisement 
in previous years. 

We do not wish to suggest that a permanent con- 
trolling body was unnecessaiy because railway promo- 
tion was at a standstill If the controlling body had 
possessed sufficient poweis and been in harmony with 
Parliament, it could have done valuable woik at any 
time We only suggest that when the need for a body 
that would help Parliament with Railway Bills was 
lessened by the diminution in the number of JIills, 
Pailiament appeared to consider that the chief use of 
that body was gone, and Parliament was glad to find 
that the ordinary system of Private Bill Committees 
could cope with the woik without assistance from 
outside 

There is no need hei e to say much about this 
system. It is a well-known feature of English Par- 
liamentaiy life, and we are so accustomed to it that we 
are almost sui prised to find foi tign observers examin- 
ing its pecuhaiities and wondering at its originality^ 

liut the mischief which the Government might have prevented is 
now done” (“Railway Properly” London EfFingliam Wilson 
About 1849) 

^ Cohn (vol i , pp 191-203) gives a most interesting review of the 
Private Bill Committee, and of Select Committees and Royal Com- 
missions He brings out the opposition between the Private Bill 
Committee and the Government Board or Depaitment, and empha- 
sues features of the foimer which the Englishman ni«iy oveilook by 
reason of his familiarity with the system “ The Committees, with 
their WQiidexful mixture of judicial, administrative, and legislative 
functions,” are distinctively English, and repiesent in miniature the 
whole political spuit of the coimtiy The system is exhaubtivelv 
tieated m Cliffords “ History of Private Bill Legislation ” ^ 
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The system has woiked well in ordinary circumstances 
Weighty arguments can be found m favour of the 
judicial examination in these Committees of the various 
Private Bills which Parliament is asked to sanction 
The disadvantages are that the decisions are based on 
the merits of each particulai case by small Committees, 
collected for that case alone, guided chiefly by local 
considerations, inclined to resent general diiections and 
jealously opposed to the advice of permanent Depait- 
ments The merits of each paiticulai case may clash 
with the geneial interests of the country A Private 
Bill Committee might And the case foi a small railway 
scheme fully proved, but a body which took a com- 
prehensive view of the whole system of railway com- 
munications might find that money could be saved and 
better facilities provided by a different scheme 111 con- 
nection with an existing lailway The subsequent 
union of these small companies with the larger com- 
panies was generally a foregone conclusion, and might 
advantageously have been anticipated Gladstone’s 
Committee of Inquiry put the matter well * '*It is 
almost impossible to hope that fiom the sepaiate and 
unconnected proceedings of bodies, whose existence 
commences and terminates with the single occasion of 
each particular Railway Bill, there should issue any 
distinct system of sound general rules, uniform in their 
foundation and varying, wheie they do vary, in a strict 
and constant piopoition to the actual peculiarities of 
the case 

But Gladstone’s Committee recognized that the 
remedy for this — depaitniental supervision — involved 
interference , if railway promotions were to be depen- 
dent upon the views of a conti oiling body that regarded 


^ Select CoinnnUee on Rfiilways, 1844, Fifth Repoit, p 6 The 
whole question is admuably discussed m the thud section of this 
Report, from which we quote See also the judgment of Cudn ell’s 
Coiinnuiee on the Piivate Bill system (p 185), and of the Committee 
pf 1863 (p 208), and of the Royal Commission of 1867 p 214) 
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the railway system as a whole, the perfect freedom of 
entei prise so beloved in the forties might suffer 
Promoters of a local scheme, whose cause satisfied all 
the requirements of a Piivate Bill Committee judging 
It on its own meiits, might nevertheless be thwarted 
by the consideration of other than local interests 

Gladstone’s Report bravely faced this difficulty, and 
was prepared to make some sacrifice of latssez /cure 
principles But there, in the economic creed of indi- 
vidualism, in the righteous horror of interference with 
the freedom of private enterpiise, lies the root explana- 
tion of Pailiamcnt’s devotion to the Private Bill system, 
and more generally of its suspicion of conti oiling 
depai tments 

I he Railway Commissioners themselves iccogmzed 
the strength of this faith, and paid a magnificent 
tiibute to It in their First Report,^ when they were 
suggesting to Parliament the poweis with which they 
wished to be invested How far, they asked, can the 
supeiiiitendence of private railways by a Government 
Department be justihed ? “ In considering this subject 

It must not be foi gotten that all interference must be 
regarded as an exception from the oidinaiy rules which 
should regulate commercial enterprise, and as requiring 
to be justified by special circumstances Although 
Governments may in former times have imagined that 
they were able to piomote the interests of the public 
by legulating the supply of commodities, and by inter- 
fering with the proceedings of piivate traders and 
capitalists, It IS now generally admitted that such inter- 
feience was founded upon erroneous principles, and 
that the inteiests of the public are best consulted by 
leaving supply and demand to be regulated by the 
principle of competition.” All this, befoie venturing 
to suggest that lailways weie to some extent exceptional, 
and might be subjected to regulation 1 To their words 


1 Reports of Commissioneis, 1847-48, XXVI , p 50 
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we may add, m conclusion, some remarks made by Sir 
Robert Peel He was, as we have already shown, a 
great upholdei of non-inteiference. In Apul, 1846, 
he callSd the attention of the House of Commons to 
the immense sums of money involved m the Railway 
Bills of the Session, and he carried some lesolutions 
which aimed at preventing some of the frauds in pro- 
motion that were current ; the House would not give 
Bills a third reading unless certified that the share- 
holders concerned had been pioperly consulted ^ Yet 
he found it necessaiy to preface this most reasonable 
and moderate piece of interference with the following 
exposition of economic policy “ No one can be more 
impressed than I am with the importance of adhering 
to the great principle of permitting in this commercial 
country the free application of individual enterpiise 
and capital, and although I must contend that there is 
a distinction between the oidinary application of capital 
to commercial enterpiise under existing law, and the 
demands made to Parliament to give to inchoate com- 
panies large powers of taking possession of the property 
of others, and establishing, as I fear is the case in many 
instances, a qualified monopoly, yet that general prin- 
ciple IS so valuable that even with respect to that 
species of commercial enterprise which seeks to be 
invested with the authority of Parliament, I should be 
unwilling, under all ordinary circumstances, to inter- 
fere ” 


1 Hausaid, vol 35, pp 892-958, April 23, 1846 Dalhousie nio\ed 
similar lesolutioiis m the House of Loids, which weie carried on 
April 27 (p 1070) 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CRISIS OF 1847 AMALGAM 4 .TI 0 N AND THE 
RAILWAY CLEARING-HOUSE 

It would appear a plausible theory to attubute the 
financial crisis of 1847 to the Government’s reluctance 
to interfeie One is tempted to find in the crash of 
that year a merciless judgment on the inconsistencies 
of Parliament in railway matters On examination, 
however, it appears that the so-called “ railway ” crisis 
of 1847 was not due to railways, though it certainly 
put a most effective check upon railway promotion,^ 
doing m a rough and disastrous fashion what many 
observers had wished Parliament to do m the pre- 
ceding years In the depression that followed there 
was plenty of that caution and deliberation that the 
Boaid of Trade had wished to instil into railway 
counsels in 1844. The woik of restiaint and caieful 
consideration which a strong Government Department 
might have done before 1847 was not very necessary 
111 the following years, when Railway Boards had a 
dread of incuriing any fresh expenditure ® 

^ See Samuel StU^s Facts and Figures Pnncipally Relating to 
Railways and Comnieice,” 1848 A speech of Cobden’s at Stockport 
(Decembci, 1847) ib quoted (p 32) “Directors would be obliged to 
suspend works because shareholdeis could not pay calls Pailiament 
had done the most insane act in passing so many Railway liills 
Railway extension should have been spread ovei ten 01 fifteen years , 
practically that would now have to be done because of the nionetaiy 
depression ” 

^ Cf GV^K half-yearly meeting, Febiuaiy 17, 1848 {Rathoay 
Ttmes^ Febioary 19, 1848) The chauman (Russell) stated that the 
Company were lestnctmg their opeiations within the nanxiwest 
possible limits, and were applying to the Railway Commibsioneis for 

158 
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The facts as to the “railway crisis’' are briefly as 
follows “ Evei since the reforms introduced by Sir 
Robeit Peel (1842) the country had been very pros- 
peious,‘^the labouring classes were fully employed, and 
capital had been steadily gi owing in the country The 
amount of bullion m the Bank of England had never 
been so large Consols were at par The rate of 
interest for shoit periods on the best securities did not 
exceed 2^- per cent There was in fact a great want of 
means of investment, and when it was found that one 
or two great lines of railway proved most successful, 
the people readily rushed into railway speculation 
A railway “ mama ” followed, reaching its highest 
point about August, 1845® We have shown already 
that 1846 was the record year for railway legislation, 
but it was in 1845 proposed schemes were 

being discussed and put before the public Many 
warnings wete given, especially by the Times news- 
paper, that a crisis was inevitable after the remaikable 
boom ; but the position remained outwardly sound as 
late as August, 1846, when “the bullion in the Bank 
of England reached the enormous sum of 16 million/' 
and the rate of interest was still 2\ per cent ^ Then 

an extension of time foi some of their woiks He said that the 
Company could distribute 4 pei cent dividciidb, but uiged the share- 
holders to take pel cent , and leave a big balance “ The ciisis and 
panic have passed, but the distress which they have occasioned is left 
behind ” At the Midland meeting Hudson similarly pi cached economy, 
and made the giatifying announcement that the lioaid would not ask 
foi any money that half-year {Rmhoay Timts^ Fcbiuary 26, 1S48) 

i Leone Levi, “ History of Butish Commerce,’* pait iv , c.h ip iv , 
A Commeicial Crisis, 1847 

® D Moiiei Evans, ^‘Thc Commcicial Ciisis, 1847 1848” pp r6- 
20 Evans divides Ins woik (a contempoiary sketch) into thiee 
paits (i) The Railway Mania He ends this at December, 1846 
(2) The Food and Money Panic, 1847 (3) The French Revolu- 

tion, 1848 His woik IS full of valuable detail, and is the best 
account of the commeicial cnsis 

3 Morier Evans, p 54 See also Hyde CUik*s “ Railv\ay Register,” 
voL 111 (1846), p ill “Absence of picssuie in money inaiket , 
money has seldom been moie abundant” He ciiticued the limes 
for engendering a feeling of want of confidence (p 346) 
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came the failuie of the potato crop/ and the bank rate 
began to rise — too slowly accoiding to many critics, 
who held that the crisis might have been averted by 
more decided action on the pait of the Bank directors.^ 
By April, 1847, had risen to 5 per cent In 

May the corn maiket reached its highest puce, sales 
being effected in Maik Lane at 115s per quaiter’\ 
but the close of the month bi ought a fall, promoted by 
the expectation of a good harvest,® This fall con- 
tinued rapidly, on the piospect of abundant supplies 
from America , by August the aveiage price had 
fallen to 64s. the quarter, and the corn-merchants who 
had speculated at the higher puces began to collapse/ 
Their failures during August (notably the failuie of a 
large London corn-house — Robinson and Co,, whose 
principal member was Governor of the Bank of England) 
led directly to panic, which became more severe in the 
following months The failure of corn-houses continued 
all over England, and now other mercantile and banking 
houses began to collapse In the opinion of an expei t 
authority the catastrophes of the autumn of 1847 
were beyond all paiallel in our monetary history 
Mr Morrison wrote of the crisis in these words 
“ Whole classes have been as it were decimated 
Mercantile houses, ranking high in general estimation 
and hitherto supposed , to be possessed of immense 
resources, fell one after another/^® 

The London bankers and met chants petitioned 
Parliament m July, 1847, extend the note-issuing 

^ The second failuie That of the previous yeai had brought on 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 

* Morier Evans, pp 58, 59 , quoting fiom Times and Ecotwvnst 

® Moiiei Evans, p 63 

* Monei Evans, pp 65, 67, 68 See also pp 72-91 of the con- 
temporary comments in the “Larchfield Diaiy” — extiacts from the 
diary of Mi Mewburn, a noith countiy railway solicitor, whose 
experience and observation render his comments on the mama and 
cnsis very valuable 

* S Gurney’s evidence, quoted by Monei Evans, p 84 See also the 
lists of failures given by that writer on pp 67, 69, 7 3> 74) 9 1 > 9-, 1 03- r 06 

® Morrison’s ‘‘Influence of English Railway Legislation,” p, 6 
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powers of the Bank of England These had been 
rigidly limited by Peers Bank Chaiter Act only three 
years earlier, and as the chief aim of the Act was to 
preven't the excessive note issues which had aggiavaLed 
previous crises, the Government were naturally averse 
from infwnging the Act Finally, however, after a 
“ week of terror ” in the City, Lord John Russell and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood, 
gave the Bank peimission, on October 25, 1847, 
exceed their statutory limits of note issue, subject to 
the rate of interest being not less than 8 per cent 
The mere knowledge that the Bank had this power 
to assist sound firms was enough to restore confidence , 
there was no need to issue extia notes , panic sub- 
sided, and though many further failures occurred, 
trade began painfully and cautiously to lesume its 
ordinary course, though mateually affected by the 
levolutionary disturbances on the Continent in 1848 

A large and important Committee was appointed 
by Parliament on December 15, 1847, to inquire into 
the commercial distress Besides the Prime Ministei 
(Russell), the Chancellor of the Exchequei, and 
Labouchere, the Committee included Peel, Cobden, 
Disraeli, Baring, Goulburn, Caidwell, Sir James 
Graham, and two railway chaiimen who were also 
bankers — Glyn and George Hudson — besides fourteen 
other membeis. 

The Committee examined many witnesses, some of 
them as to railway matters, but to a laiger extent for 
evidence as to financial matters, and above all the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 , one is inclined to 1 egret 
that this Act overshadowed all other questions The 
Committee reported^ in June, 1848, that there was a 


^ First Report fiom Select Committee on Commercial Distiebs, 
1847 (Reports of Committees, 1847-48, vol vni, No 395) The 
Second Report (No 584, of August 2, 1848) is only a single page 
dealing with Ireland and Scotland , appendices dealing with banking 
matters follow 


ir 
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concurrence of opinion among the witnesses that the 
primary cause of the recent commercial distress was 
the deficient harvest, especially of the potato crop m 
1846, and the necessity of providing means of payment 
in 1847 for the unprecedented impoitations of various 
descnptions of food which took place in that year*’ 
Beyond this, the deficient supply of cotton, the diver- 
sion of capital from its ordinary employment in com- 
mercial transactions to the construction of railroads, the 
undue extension of credit, especially in transactions 
with the East, and exaggeiated expectations of enlarged 
trade,” had been considered contnbutoiy causes by 
some witnesses ^ 

A House of Lords inquiry into the same question 
reported thus ^ “A sudden and unexampled demand 
for foreign corn coincided with the unpiecedented 
extent of speculation produced by increased facilities of 
credit and a low rate of interest, and had for some time 
occasioned over- trading in many branches of commerce 
This was more especially felt in railroads for which 
calls to a large amount were daily becoming payable, 
without coi responding funds to meet them, except by 
the withdrawal of capital fiom other pursuits and in- 
vestments ” The contempoianeous rise of price in 
cotton is then mentioned, and this conclusion is reached 

In what precise proportions these causes contributed 
to the common disastei, there is loom for difference of 
opinion, but no one disputes that each had a consider- 
able share ” On the whole it seems fair to conclude 
that railways were not the primary cause of the crisis of 


^ The evidence of Thomas Tooke is valuable He said (Question 
5 > 3 o 5 ) “ The gieat vaiutions in railway puces and the speculation 

m shares and sciip had teimmated at the close of 1845 ” 
of hade at the beginning of 1846 was veiy quiet and uniform The 
failure in the autumn of the potato ciop caused some appiehension, 
but no actual piessuie (Question 5,303) He chiefly blamed the 
Bank Act (Question 5,309) 

® It IS Part III of the same volume (1847-48, VIII ) as the House 
of Commons mquny mentioned above 
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1847, though lailway speculation had undoubtedly been 
the chief teatuie of the boom , and the bill that had 
subseij^uently to be paid in the shape of lailway calls 
had an aggiavating influence upon a shaken and de- 
pleted money market. It is only fair, however, to 
notice thert Moinson did not agiee that the lush famine 
and the necessity of importing food had caused the 
crisis , but insisted that it was lailway speculation and 
the absence of Pailiameiitaiy conti ol over railway 
schemes that had been icsponsible “The lailway 
world,” he wrote, “ have suflFered largely from the 
distress which they were so instrumental in inflicting 
on otheis.” ^ 

Agiaphic picture of the boom and the depression 
which followed, is given by the following table, ^ which 
shows the leUtivc position of leading railway shaies and 
of consols 
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^ Mouison’s “ Influence of English Railway Legislation,” pp 6 8, 
78, 87-90 Ills leinarLs in these pages about fiaudulcnt 'ircoiinls 
conectly anticipated the exposiue of Hudson’s bauds 

® The figuies aie taken fiom the Rathoay the Bunkers* 

Magazine (April, 1844, onwards), and the Statistical Abstract foi 
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As to the amount of capital involved in the Railway 
Acts sanctioned duiing the mama/ the Acts of — 

1844 lequired capital to the amount of ;^2o,ooo,ooo ^ 

1845 „ „ „ ^59,000,000 

1S46 „ „ „ ^132,000,000 

Aftei 1 846 the hgures are not so impoi Unt, as, though 
capital powers were granted, they frequently came to 
nothing, because the railways sanctioned weie not 
constructed. 

The following table ® gives an idea of the rapid 
advance in railway construction , 


Length of lines of laihvay in the United Kingdom open on — 


December 31, 1842 

1,857 miles 

December 31, 1S49 

6,03 r miles 

„ 1843 


„ 1850 

6.621 „ 

H 1844 

2,148 „ 

1851 

6,890 „ 

1845 

2,441 „ 

„ 1852 

7,336 „ 

„ 1846 

3.036 „ 1 

.. 1853 

7,698 „ 

>, 1847 

„ 1848 

3.945 » i 

1854 

8,954 „ 


These figures show a gieat increase from 1844 onwards 
in the annual mileage opened, but nevertheless they 
represent after 1847 only the pick of the schemes 
sanctioned by Parliament 1848 was a remaikable 
year , nearly a third was then added to the existing 
railway mileage , but the Commissioners of Railways, m 
their Annual Report for that year pointed out that 
over 7,000 miles of authorized railways remained to 
be completed, and in very many cases would not be 
completed owing to the difficulties of obtaining capital ® 


United Kingdom, 1840-1854” [leprmt of 1870 (c 144), Pnee of 
Consols, p 75] See also Hyde Clark’s “Contributions on Railway 
Statistics” in the “Railway Register,” vol m (1846), pp 461-63, for 
an examination of fluctuations m railway shares and the profits made 
by foitunate investors Morrison also gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of the depreciation of railway shares between 1845 and 1847 
at, pp 4B-49) 

^ See table on p 24 above 

^ “Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom,” 1840-54, p 84 
^ Reports of Commissioners, 1849, XXVII (i,o6l), 11 , p v 
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In 1849 and 1850 they reported similarly, and showed 
that between May, 1848, and June, 1849, 84,000 men 
who had been employed in railway construction had 
lost tiieir work ^ 

As to the lailway calls, these varied from month 
to month , in Januaiy, 1847, they amounted to 
;^6,ooo,ooo, of winch ;^4,5oo,ooo was foi English, the 
remainder for foreign railways In February they 
amounted to 1,400,000 , in March to ,^,3, 500, 000, 
and the same in May , in July to >([5, 300,000 , in 
August to little more than 000,000, but double 
that sum for September and for October ^ These 
figures, however, suggest that nothing like the total of 

32,000,000 sanctioned in 1 846 was raised in 1 847 ; 
indeed, it is not to be expected that it would have 
been, for companies raiely exercise their full capital 
poweis even in good times, since they prefer to keep 
some issuing powers in reserve But no doubt the 
total calls added up to a large sum The question we 
have to ask is this, How far did the absorption of 
capital in railway construction tend to lock up that 
capital ? It IS commonly said that the railway crisis of 
1847 resulted from the locking up of capital in railways 
which made no immediate return, and weie for the 
time being unproductive 

This IS a statement that we venture to suggest is 
incompatible with the facts of the case In 1847, when 
members of Parliament began to accuse railway con- 
struction of absorbing capital, the Railway Times, 
professing suipiise at the charge, very tiuly pointed 
out that, before ever the eaithworks of a new railway 
were commenced, “ no mconsideiable portion of this 
‘ tied- up capital’ has winged its flight into the pockets 


1 Reports of Commissioners, 1850, XXXI (1,249), p ix Iheir 
Report for 1850 [1851, XXX (1332), p v\] shows that the numbei 
of “navvies '' employed had fallen by June, 1850, to 58,000 — meaning 
the throwing out of woik of ovei 40,000 moie men 
* Moiier Bvdnh , pp 54-74 
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of solicitors, agents, banisters, surveyors, engineets”^ 
Mr Glyn put the mattei moie authoritatively at the 
L and N.W R meeting in February, 1848 did 

not wish to argue the question how far the tian^fei of 
fluctuating capital to fixed capital m the course of rail- 
way enterpiise had taken place, and whcther«this had 
been mischievous or otherwise to the commercial woild 
He left that to political economists, but he stated “ I 
assert that the operation of railway companies, by 
freeing an enormous amount of capital that was locked 
up m waiehouses, shops, counting-houses, has done 
more to release the capital of the country than anything 
that has taken place for yeais.” The blame foi what 
had happened should, he said, “ fall on those who, in 
1845 and 1846, opened the dooi of the Legislature to 
projects designed simply for the purpose of competition 
. . who foiced us in defence . to undertake 

schemes which otheiwise 1 take upon myself and my 
colleagues to say would never have entered into oui 
heads 

It may of course be aigucd that the capital diverted 
to railways was needed for the staple export industries 
of the country, that those industiies were staived and 
could not produce the goods that oidinaiily they would 
have produced, and that would have paid for the 
imports of corn, But there is no evidence of this,® 


1 Railway Tivies^ May 15, 1847, p 682 See also Hyde Claik’s 
article, “ The Railways and the Alarmists ” (“ Railway Registet,” 
vol 1, 1844-45, pp 433-438), m which the economic question of 
diversion of capital to rail^^Mys is cleaily argued 

^ Rathvay Ttmcs^ Tebiuaiy 19, 1848, p 203 The same aigument 
may be found in a pamphlet, “ Railways, Past, Piesent, and Prospec- 
tive,” by R M Maitin, 1849, pp 42-49, which also contains facts and 
statistics that thiou some light on the ciisis ot 1847 

3 The argument is suggested by Dalhousie^s speeches in the House 
of Lords in 1846 On Apiil 7 he spoke of ihe^feveiish stale” of 
the public, the mciease of speculation, and the unpiecedcnted amount 
of capital involved On April 23 he said othci industries were com- 
plaining that so much cipital was going into railways, but he further 
spoke of a 50 pel cent rise m the pi ice of all lailway materials Ihe 
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and in any case it is diflficult to conceive that the expoit 
goods could suddenly have been increased in quantity 
to meet the “ unpiecedented impoitations of various 
desci lotions of food ’’ And, further, the facts that 
there was an abundance of money and that the bank-rate 
was unuwually low even in 1846, appear to contiadict 
the suggestion that the non-railway industries were 
handicapped by railway construction George Hudson 
made an able speech^ on this question in Maich, i8^6, 
analyzing the railway expendituie, and seeking to show 
that the absorption of capital in railway undcitakings ” 
was not a serious dangei to the country He stated 
that only 440 of the 800 Railway Bills of 1846 had 
satisfied standing oiders He estimated that the capital 
that would be i equired for these Bills was 100,000,000 , 
about 1 0,000,000 had been lodged with the Bink of 
England as deposits of 10 per cent on the Bills About 
one-fifth of the total would be spent m the pui chase of 
land, that is to say, some 20, 000, 000, so far fi om 
being a tax upon the surplus capital of the country,” 
was meiely transfeired from capitalists to landowners ^ 
Then he estimated the contractors’ profit at 10 per cent , 
anticipated a decrease of >^2,000,000 to ,^,3, 000,000 in 
pool rates, and payments of from >£7,000,000 to 
;£9,ooo,ooo for laboui, and concluded that only about 
half of the total ,£100,000,000 involved could be 
“properly regarded as a tax on the suiplus capital of 
the countiy ” This was not a large amount, considei- 
ing we had been raising some ;48o,ooo,ooo a yeai in 
taxation but a generation eaiher Moi cover, the country 
was deriving some j^7, 000,000 a year from the railways 
that weie opened, and this sum would increase rapidly 

industries providing those mateiials cannot have complained (Hansiid, 
vol 8$, pp 652, S67) 

^ Hansaid, vol 84, pp 1239-45 

^ Ihe original cost of the London and Biimmgham Railway was 
about ^4 5,000 per mile, of which ^9,000 per mile went to land- 
owners In the case of the Midland the figuies undei the same 
headings weie about ^38,000 and about ;£7,ooo respectively 
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as construction went on Further, the railways had to 
a large extent rendered unnecessary the annual expendi- 
ture which had been made in the upkeep of canals, 
highways, and othei woiks ‘Hii fact,” Hudsofi said, 

unless we have a monetaiy ciisis, not arising from 
railways, but from any dram to which the country may 
be liable, I am satisfied that we need not be under any 
alarm as to the amount which we are about to sanction 
in these great works ’’ The only danger he foresaw 
was m the construction of useless lines, “A serious 
responsibility tested on Parliament to be careful to 
sanction only such lines as would prove lemunerative 
and beneficial to the country 

This was very sensible, and no doubt had Parliament 
been able to restrain the speculative movement and 
confine the attentions of the public to sound railway 
projects, the general suffering due to the crisis of 
1 847 would have been far less As it was, the very 
abundance of available funds aggravated the tiouble. 
When there is a large supply of money seeking 
investment, it is generally the case that unsound 
projects are put foiward to take advantage of the 
enthusiastic confidence that 1 eigns, and that over- 
sanguine expectations are formed even of the sound 
projects. 

Undoubtedly the railways were the great attraction 
for the investors of the mid forties, and they gathered 
much speculation and fraud aiound them Many 
people bought shares who weie unable to pay foi 
them , they hoped to sell again shortly when the puce 
had risen.^ When prices ceased to rise, and calls 


' Hudson’s aiguments were probably influenced by Hyde Clark’s 
caieful investigations in the “Railway Register” A detailed sum- 
maiy of these investigations is given in i\ie Ttmes^ October 10, 

1846, p 1466 Claik showed that the gieal non-iailway industries 
had been incieasmg then scale of operations rathei than reducing 
them 

^ “ Many thought they would make rapid fortunes, and transfen ed 
their capital fioni tiade to railway speculations, not intending to 
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became due, they were often ruined Loid Brougham 
was particulaily vehement in his denunciations of railway 
gambling He lejoiced, in 1846, that the end of the 
mania’^was approaching, ‘‘ of the gambling disease and 
fevei of speculation which had for the last two yeais 
been so ^'iioductive of mischief to the countiy’s best 
inteiest — among them the morals of the people.”^ In 
1849 he reminded the House of Lords how he had 
denounced this madness of gambling so long ago as 
1838/^ and in moving foi a leturn of railway shares 
and details of law charges, he made a sweeping denun- 
ciation of the attitude of Parliament My Lords, you 
enabled persons who were not makers of railways, but 
of railway plans and attorneys* bills, to go on without 
the least check on their proceedings ** He concluded 
by questioning the honesty of the House of Commons 
“ I want above all things to know what was paid to 
membeis of Parliament m passing Bills 

No doubt there were grave scandals , those con- 
nected with some of Geoige Hudson*s railway companies 

invest m tlieni, but hoping to get it back speedily with laige accumu- 
lations” (Lord Vaiboiough, m House of Loids, Novembei 23, 1847 , 
Hansard, vol 95, p 16) See also Hyde Clarkes dttack on gambling 
"Reckless Dealings in Moonshine” ("Railway Registei,” vol 111, 
1846, pp 112-114) 

^ Hansard, April 23, 1846, vol 85, p 880 It is mstiuclive to 
compare with Brougham*s attitude that of a House of Loids inquiiy 
into compensation foi land taken by lailways (Repoits, 1845, 

No 420) The Report very practically states, ‘*iailways aie eventually 
foi the public gam, but the immediate motive for their constiuction 
IS the inteiest of the speculatoi s they must not complain if they 
have to pay something more than the ordinary lental value of houses 
which are under-iented 

^ Hansaid, May i, 1849 An instance of a biibe of ;^3oo to 
a membei of Parliament, paid to him thiough the Receivei-Geneial 
of the Metropolitan Police, is recorded in 1836 (Accounts and Papers, 
1845, XXXIX, No 556) This and the coirupt use of his official 
position (in connection with railway promotion) by the solicitor of the 
Iloaid of Oidnance may be found further discussed m the Repoit 
from the Select Committee on the S E R Petition (1845, X , No 480) 
The same volume contains an inquny into the London and Yoik 
Subscription List (No 657) (June, 1849), in an 

aUicle on " Railways,” speaks of " diiect bribery of M P ’b ” 
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ate we]] known, and moreover the very confidence that 
Hudson inspired materuilly added to the gambling 
spirit^ But all these evils were exciescences on the 
body of cl sound movement , they weie the accidental 
results of lailway pi emotion, not the essentials of it 
They might have been prevented by Pailiament, had 
Parliament been free to legulate the extension of com- 
munications, and inclined to do so. The reputable 
laiJway inteiest, the solid part of the movement as 
opposed to the attendant speculative parasites and 
greedy piomoteis, so far from producing the ciisis of 
1847, was a fellow suffeier in it, togethei with every 
othei branch of industry and commeice ^ 

However, we do not wish to attempt a general 
history of the ciisis. It has only been examined thus 
far, because the consolidation movement ni the foities 
would not otherwise be intelligible We may now 
conclude om long sojourn in that decade by asking 
how fai the question of amalgamation was involved in, 
and affected by, the mama and the crisis 

Undoubtedly the railway enthusiasm of 1844 and 
1845 facilitated amalgamation, and, as wc have seen, 
the amalgamation movement went on veiy rapidly 
until 1847, when it ceased abruptly with the coming 
of financial depression. Undoubtedly, also, amalgama- 
tion formed part of the speculative movement, and 
theie was much gambling in the shares of amalgamating 
companies, or companies which were rumoured to be 
about to make amalgamations The Stock Exchange 
lists, however, do not leveal any special use m the 

^ Ihiee artirles in Fraset^^ Afaga^ttte deal \uth the mama, and m 
particulai with Hudson’s pioniotions and frauds June, 1849, “Rail- 
ways, No i”, Ju]>, 1849, “Railways, No 2”, and January, 1851, 
“ Railway Companies and i^ailway Law ” 

® See a sensible article on the “mDnetai*y ciisjs ” in \\\t Ratkoay 
Tiwe\ of May 15, 1847, p 6S3 , also HerapatR& Railway and Com- 
nuiQtal Journal^ March 13, 1847 , “ Railway Legislation and Govern- 
ment Railways,” p 361 “ The mama was not cieated by rdilwayb, 

but by a plethora of money ” 
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shares of amalgamating companies, such as those con- 
trolled by Hudson, as contrasted with the non-amalga- 
mating southern companies , nor did Lord Brougham 
single \>ut amalgamation as a special cause of gambling 
when he denounced the 1 ailway mania, though Moinson 
severely ciiticized the whole system of ^^piemium 
hunting” — that is, the issue to proprietors of new 
shares at par, when they could have been issued at a 
premium’- But one is a little inclined to expect that 
financial depression after 1847, iigid economy 

then introduced, would have favoured amalgamation 
Probably some immediate economies might have been 
effected by consolidation, though generally the lesults 
would not be immediately apparent 

One very large amalgamation was discussed in 1848 
— that of the Great Western, North Western, and 
South Western Companies.® The three chaumen — 
Russell, Glyn, and Chaplin — met privately to discuss 
it, but nothing came of it This proposal no doubt 
aimed at eliminating competition and reducing expenses; 
It was estimated that Parliamentary contests between 
the three companies had cost little short of a million,^ 
Generally speaking, however, there was little talk of 
amalgamation for economy's sake the process was 


* Monibon, Influence of English Kailway Legislation,” pp 88 91 
See also pp 414, 415, of an article on “Railway Manigemenl” in 
IVesimtm/er Rtvieu* ** ^ vol 53 (1850) 

^ Rathoay Times^ 1848, November 4, p 1 173 , December 2, 
p 1269 

** Rat /way Tivies^ Novembei 4, 1848, p 1173 a slioil 

ai tide m Ft a tie {OctohQij 1848, p 472), 111 which reference 
IS made to the cconoiiimng aims of the thiee companies “ h means 
either smashing the liaveller 01 giinding the employed” Fiasei is 
veiy sarcastic about the “lailway monarchs” “Ring Glyn com- 
mumrales with King Chaplm and Einperoi Hudson lliey call 
it a Congress They can gain no more by fighting, so wish to tiy 
peace to iccovei fiom the public some of the iidvant iges lilched 
fi oin them while they were at war ” 

^ Sec, howevei, Ratlway Novembei 15, 1845 3 cUei on 

“ Geneial Amalgamation” fiom “ CJiconomKUS,” uho ui^es the im- 
portance of geneial amalgamation of lailways nouh of London and 
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too closely connected with capital issues, guaiantees, 
and lavish dividends, and was probably regarded more 
as an aggiessive 01 precautionary measure than as an 
economizing one Cardwell^s Committee of 1853 
noticed that originally amalgamation had been sought 
principally on the giound of economy in the conduct 
of tiaffic Latterly, however, they said “Amalgama- 
tion has become not so much a question of economy 
in the management of the line as a matter of offensive 
and defensive policy in regard to the unsettled relations 
subsisting between difFeient companies As the practice 
of Parliamentaiy legislation stands at piesent, it is m 
the power of one iival company materially to affect the 
interest of the other ; or a small number of speculators, 
with or without the encouragement of a aval, can injure 
the position of an established company by laying out a 
line m their neighbourhood, and so compel them to 
bring foiward, in self-defence, and as part of their own 
system, schemes which, upon a wider review of the 
public advantage, it is probable that Parliament would 
have refused to sanction 

But we suggest a further reason why amalgamation 
was not pressed after the ciisis of 1847 In the 
feveiish activity of the railway boom, most of the 
obvious amalgamations had been hurried through 
Of the great systems of later days, only the North 
P^astern and the Great Eastein remained to be formed, 
in 1854 and 1862 respectively, contiibutions towards 
both of these fusions had been made in the forties,^ 


south of Beiwick The tiling would be done if Hudson, Houldswoith, 
and Glyn iiiet Should mmoi companies stand out, it would be 
economy to attract them by dividends of 10 pei cent See also 
Rail^vuay Febiuaiy 12, 1848 Lettei from Lawience Heyworth, 

of the Midland, who deploics the outlay on competitive lines, and 
urges the necessity of amalgamation, “to pieserve what will the 
mere wreck of pioBts ” 

1 Fifth Repoit, 1853, pp 4, S 

® Yoik 'ind Newcastle amalgamated with Newcastle and fieiwick 
in 1847 , Vai mouth and Norwich with Noivvich and Biandon, 1845 
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but It may be said of both that they weie consolidations 
of a rather different type to those of the toities It is 
dangerous to geneialize on this point There were 
amalgamations of competing lines as well as of tlnough- 
out lines of communication in the forties , the Midland 
and the North Western have an element of both types 
But the amalgamation giving a whole district to one 
company is somewhat diffeient, and belongs piopeily 
to the period after 1853 , the three great examples of 
It are the North, the Gieat, and the bouth Eastern 
The suggestion we have made above may be criticized 
on the giound that it is hard to say what amalgamations 
are, and are not, obvious From the geographical point 
of view it would seem that the process should logically 
be applied to any two companies that together foim 
a through route There are, however, considerations 
of lailway politics to be taken into account The 
piopnetors of a railway company may be almost 
exclusively drawn fiom a certain district, and local 
feelings may be opposed to an amalgamation that is 
geographically obvious. The fact that some of our 
railways aie centred at Yoik, Manchester, 01 Derby, 
has helped to keep their finances distinct from com- 
panies whose headtjuarters aie in London General 
considerations of balance of power have also tended to 
preserve independent entities, spite of geographical 
conditions, in railway politics as ui those of States, 

But there had come into existence in 1842 an 
establishment which gave a piactical guidance to the 
promoteis of amalgamation, and supplied mateiial 
evidence of the extent to which certain lailways pos- 
sessed inteiests in common This was the Railway 
Clearing House, There is a most regrettable lack of 
historical records of this famous establishment, and 
what we have to say of its relation to railway consolida- 
tion in the forties is largely supposition, though theie 
are a few facts upon which to build 

The Railway Clearing House, modelled on the 
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Bankers’ Cleai mg House that had come into existence 
some seventy yeais earliei, probably originated in a 
suggestion of Robert Stephenson to Mr Glyn/ 
Hudson, Captain Huish, and Captain Laws were also 
keen suppoiteis of the project when it was first pto- 
posed, but it was Mr Kenneth Moirison, auditor of 
the London and Birmingham Company, who worked 
out the details as managei of the establishment ® The 
piimaiy object of the Clearing House was to facilitate 
the sending through of carnages and trucks from one 
system to anothei, by supplying for the companies 
concerned a neutial office in which accounts of through 
tiansactions could be kept and the balances due from 
one company to another adjusted In a pamphlet of 
1846 in which the Cleanng House gave an account of 
Its wotk, it stated “The tendency of the Cleanng 
arrangements is to give to all the connected lailways 
of Great Biitain, as fai as regaids the working of the 
through traffic, the character of one concern conducted 
on a unifoim system ” ® That has remained the chief 
work of the Clearing House to the present day, but as 
It has developed and extended, the importance and the 
utility of the establishment have inci eased and it has 
become a sort of fedeial council for the English railway 


' Raihoay November 5, 1842, p 1148, states this positively 

The limes of J initTry 30, Februaiy 3, and February 9, 1892, lon- 
ttiined coiiespondence on the question (m connection with the jubilee 
of the R C H ), in which it was stated that Allport, as inanagei of 
the Biiminghain and Dei by, hist thought of the system Watkin 
demuned to this 

® Railway Ttmes^ October 16, 1847, p 1319, also November 5, 
1842, p IJ48, and Novembci 19, J842, p 1195 

® “The Oiigin and Results of the Cleanng System,” 1846 A 
leturn at the end of the pamphlet is signed by K Morrison, man«igei 
of the Clearing House The pamphlet, which is the one valuable 
source foi the early histoiy ol the system, was published iii order to 
remove erioneous impressions caused by evidence given before the 
Gauge Commission Saundeis, of the G W R , had asserted that the 
unloading and reloading of tiucks, on account of bieak of gauge, was 
equally common on narrow gauge lines where there was no bicak 
The pamphlet contradicts this aspersion on the cleanng system 
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compdiiies, lepiesentuig most successfully the common 
interests of the railways, and foiming, as Cohn points 
out, a^mailced contrast to the Board of Trade which 
stands (^without much success) for the common duties 
of the companies to the public ^ 

Now, in a way, it may be said that the Clearing 
House has made amalgamation less necessary, because 
it has replaced friction and obstruction by a smooth 
and equitable means of inteichanging traffic But it 
must be remembered that the establishment cannot 
compel warring companies to work in harmony , its 
function IS to record and account foi the traffic that is 
actually exchanged,^ whether the times of exchanging 
are suitably planned or aie deliberately obstructionist, 
and though the Clearing House facilitates exchange, it 
cannot effect the economy or unity which lesiilts from 
consolidation The dealing House conferences, how- 
ever, bring together the officeis of rival companies, and 
give them opportunities foi settling then diffeiences, 
and the system undoubtedly encourages combination 
where companies ait already working in friendly co- 
operation , in the fiist place because it shows the 
officers exactly what their transactions with each other 
amount to, and therefore what they may gam by con- 
solidation, and secondly because the very facilities for 
through traffic lead to its increase, and therefore 
stiengthen the case for union The Railway Clearing 
House, in fact, is an establishment conducted by the 
railway companies, with the object of mitigating the 
evils of their independent constitutions It does the 
work so well, yet suicidally, that companies tend to 
merge their independence and by amalgamating to 

* Cohn, vol 11 , p 73 , .ilso vol i , pp 261-262 He makes the 
mistake of dating theCleaimg ?Io«se from 1847, misled by IIil Repoit 
on Amalgamation, 1872, p x 

* An interesting account in some detail of the woikmg of the 
dealing system is given by E R McDeiniott, “ Railways,” pp J08- 
149 
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deprive the Clearing House of the work it has done 
for them ^ 

We wish to suggest that something of this soit 
occurred in the foities , that the existence of the bleat- 
ing House from 1842 onwards supplied evidence of 
the advantages that would result fiom certain amal- 
gamations, and tended to accelerate progress The 
establishment attracted little public notice, but it was 
a success from the start, was legally secured and 
strengthened by the Act of 1850,^ and had then a 
membetbhip of foity-five companies, which comprised 
all the railways of any importance except the Great 
Western, South Western, Brighton and South Eastein ® 
The number had increased to sixty-hve railway com- 
panies by 1853^ In that year a witness before 
Cardwell’s Committee declared that, if it were made 
compulsory on all railway companies to be parties m 


^ Foi reductions in Clearing House staff as the result of amalgama- 
tion, see Report of Departmental Committee on Railway Agreements, 
etc, 191 1, p 36 , and evidence, 17, 465 , 16,962, 11,121 
2 Act for Regulating Legal Pioceedmgs by 01 against the Com- 
mittee of Railway Companies associated undei the Railway Clearing 
System (13 and 14 Vict , c 33) The text is given, Appendix O, 
p 905, Report on Amalgamation, 1S72 

® Lardner’s “Railway Economy,” chap i\ , “The Clearing House ” 
* Cardwell Committee, 1853 , evidence of Captain Huish, Question 
1,227 Hiiish was asked by Wilson Patten (Question 1,229), “What 
IS meant by the Clearing House Cohn (\oi n, p 73) says this 
shows how little progiess the R C II had made up to 1853 I think 
It shows that for once Wilson Patten was lacking m information 
Hmsh’s evidence (Question 1,227) as to avbitiation work done through 
the R C H IS proof of progi ess F urther, Appendix 5 of CardwelPs 

Third Report contains a useful inquiiy made by a Clearing House 
Committee of General Manageis, with Huish as chairman The 
Committee reported in favour of a ceitam system of communication 
between guaids and drivers They pointed out that, unless the 
system were adopted by all companies that mteichanged railway 
stock, It would be useless , but they did not suggest that there was 
any difficulty in secuung this general adoption through the Cleanng 
House The Committee consisted of seven officers fioni the L and 
N W R , G N R , L and Y , M b and L , Midland, North Staffs, and 
York, Newcastle and Berwick 
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the dealing House, nine-tenths of the difficulties 
between railways would be at an end ^ 

Dr# Laidncr, writing in 1850, was so impiessed with 
the possibilities of the systcin, that he contemplated 
the ultimate growth of the Clearing House ‘‘ into an 
establishroent foi the maintenance of a genet al loco- 
motive and cariying stock for the use of all the rail- 
ways, to be supported by the railways in common, and 
charged to them m the pioportion in which they 
use It ” ^ 

Of the four companies mentioned above, as non- 
members of the dealing House, the GWR was 
naturally excluded by its exceptional gauge, and the 
other thiee weie not prominent in amalgamation ® 
On the othei hand, the nine companicb ** that formed 
the Railway Clearing House in 1842 weie so pio- 
minent that they all disappeaied in various fusions 
They were 


Midland Counties 1 

Noith Midland j-became the Midland, 1844 

niimmgham and Derby J 

London and Birmingham pail of the L and N W R , 1846 
Manchestei and Leeds part of the L and Y , 1847 
Leeds and Selby ^ 

Yoik and Noith Midland I aftei intei mediate amalgamations 
PIull and Selby [ became part of N E R , 1854 

6reat North of England J 


A return of 1845® showed the following ten additions 
to the Clearing House 


Newcastle and Darlington 
Stockton and Darlington 
Stockton and Haitlepool 
Biimmgbam and Glouceslei 
Manchester and Birmingham 


Grand Junction 
Noith Union 
Chebtci and Biikenhead 
Lancastei and Pieston 
Pies ton and Wyie 


1 Evidence of Mr R Roy, Question 4,354 

2 “ Railway Economy,” p 152 

3 See above, p 32, for the absence of amalgamations on the pait of 
the South Westem, Brighton, and South Kastein 

* Railijoay Offtual Gas,eiti^ Januaiy, 1892 

** Ihe letuin is attached to the pamphlet mentioned above, p 146, 
note T The letuin was reibsutd by the Railway Cleaiing House on 
the occasion of its jubilee in 1892 It states that in 1845 the asso- 

12 
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These companies again have disappeared, not all of 
them in the forties, foi the Stockton and Darlington 
remained independent of the Noith Eastern until 1:862, 
but many of them weie involved in the great fusfons of 
the forties 

It might be argued that they joined tha Clearing 
House because they were so closely connected — in fact, 
that their amalgamations were a foregone conclusion 
It IS more reasonable to suppose that membership of 
the Clearing House strengthened their common ties, 
and hurried on their consolidation ; that membership 
and amalgamation were related facts and not mere 
coincidence 


ciaiecl companies bookedsi7,888 passengeis Ihiough , the passengeis 
travelled 75,783,149 miles The a\erage mileage of each passengei 
was 146 , the average length of railway m the Cleanng House was 
41 — each passenger theiefoie travelled ovei nearly four separate rail- 
ways Some other statistics aie given by the January 19, 

1869, and January 26, 1892, showing that the R C H dealt with, m 
1847, traffic wojth £Boo,ooo , m j868, ^11,000,000, in 1891, ovei 

;^ 23 , 000,000 




CHAPTER VIII 

CARDWELL’S COMMITTEE OF 1858 , AND THE TRAFFIC 
ACT OF 1854 

We have seen that railway promotion was almost 
entirely suspended in the years following the cusis of 
1847 The Act of 1850, to facilitate the Abandonment 
of Railways and the Dissolution of Railway Companies/ 
bears witness to the depiession of the time, as does 
also the fiict that about 2,000 miles, involving moie 
than ;^40,ooo,ooo of capital, were abandoned without 
the consent of Parliament® But by 1852 the woist 
was over and the spirit of railway enterprise was 
reviving Some large amalgamations were proposed 
Among them were schemes for uniting the South 
Western and the Brighton Companies, together owning 
400 miles of line , the three Northern Companies 
(622 miles) which were actually amalgamated as the 
North Eastern Railway in 1854, and most ambitious 
of all for uniting the Midland and the North Stafford- 
shire with the North Western, each of them swollen 
by smaller fusions ^ 

^ 13 and 14 Vict , c 83 

^ Fourth Report, Select Committee on Railway and Canal Bills — 
, Caldwell’s Committee — 1853, p 6 Stuking evidence of depie- 
uation IS fuinished by a table put m by Mr Macgregoi [Appen- 
dix 5 (F) , also evidence, Question 4,1541 winch showed that the 
laihvay capital paid up between 1845 stood 

m the market at but a third of its nominal value 
** Appendix 8 of Third Report of Caldwell’s Committee, also 
Appendix A, Report on Amalgamation, 1872 
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This consolidation would have formed a company 
owning over 200 miles of canals and 1,241 miles of 
railway (one-sixth of the total mileage open in Gieat 
Britain and Ireland), and with a raised capital of 
,^54,500,000, and an income of ,^4, 000, 000 , the last 
two figures represented one-fourth of the ca,pital and 
income respectively of the lailways of the country ^ 
The figures themselves seem small nowadays,^ but the 
piopoitions aie large, they indicate the powerful 
position which the amalgamated company would have 
held among the other companies. 

Lord Redesdale, chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords, asked the Government in Novembei, 
1852, what regulations they meant to impose on 
railways He knew that people would say regulation 
diminished responsibility, but as many of the coming 
Bills would be for extensive amalgamations, partaking 
of the nature of monopolies, interference was necessary 
He was informed that the Government would move 
for a Select Committee ® On the same day Labouchere 
asked Mi Henley,^ the President of the Board of Trade 
in Lord Derby’s short administiation, whether he had 
considered the question, and Henley spoke of a com- 
mittee He made a few remarks on Decembei 6,^ 
when moving for the appointment of this committee , 
150 Bills were coming on, twenty of them were foi 
amalgamations, some of these larger than the House 
had ever had to deal with before It was hardly safe 
to send each Bill to a Private Bill Committee of five 
members without first establishing some general views 
for their guidance 


1 Evidence of Captain J L A Simmons, of the Board of Tiade 
Cardwell’s Committee, 1853 (Question 3,340) 

® The Fifth Repoit stated that the “lailway property in Great 
Britain at the end of 1851 was ,5248,240,897 , the .iinoiint received 
for passenger tiaffic in 185 r was .57, 940, 764 — goods tiaffii , ;57, 056,695, 
number of persons directly employed in existing companies (June, 
1852), 67,601 , in constiuctmg new railways, 35,935 ” (p 5) 

2 Hansard, vol 123, p 331 ■' 245 

® Ibtd ^^ 1048 
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Hudson, disgiaced m the railway world, but still 
sitting in Parliament, depiecated inteiference, and 
Gladstone spoke bitterly PeeFs Government, he said, 
had made a gieat effort in 1844 and 1845 to solve the 
difficulties of lailway legislation. The experience of 
the yeais** since had made the public regret that Peel’s 
scheme had not been followed up *^They had seen 
enormous evils resulting fiom the incapacity 01 
the cowaidice of Parliament in dealing with the subject ” 

The Select Committee, moved for by Henley, was 
then appointed, “to consider the principle of Amalga- 
mation as applied to Railway, or Railway and Canal, 
Bills about to be bi ought under the consideration of 
Parliament, and to consider the principles which ought 
to guide the House in Railway legislation Twelve 
members were nominated, Henley being chairman , 
but, as Loid Derby’s Government went out in 
December, 1852, Henley soon gave place to Cardwell 
— President of the Boaid of Trade in the New Aber- 
deen Ministiy — who joined the Committee in Febtuary, 
1853 The Committee then contained five men who 
weie at some peiiod Presidents of the Board of Tiade 
— Henley, Cardwell, Labouchere, Gladstone, Blight 
Other members well known in railway affiiits were 
Wilson Patten, Strutt, and Evelyn Denison, but there 
were no special representatives of the railway com- 
panies ^ 

It IS woith noticing that Gladstone did not attend 
any of the thirty-five sittings at which the Committee 


^ When the Conunittee weie nominated on December 9, 1853 
(Hansard, vol 123, p 1202), Mi Macgiegoi pioposed to add Robert 
Stephenson and two othei lailway diiectois, but the House did not 
agree “Bradshaw’s Manual” foi 1S53 (List of Duectois in Pirlia- 
inent) shows that none of the Committee held railway diiertoi ships 
(except Gladstone, who was on the Clydesdile Railway Guaranteed 
Company) Cardwell had been a diiectoi of the SER si\ yeais 
earhei Vha Rathmy Times ^^Apiil 16, 1853), in an article on “ Amal- 
gamation and jobbing,” makes scuiuloiis accusations of land specu- 
jation in connection with railways against both Henley and Caidwell 
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took evidence between December, 1852, and June, 1853, 
and he was only present at two out of the fourteen 
meetings when the Committee deliberated * f 

Among the witnesses examined by the Coifimittee 
were Samuel Laing, M P , the late Secretai y of the 
Railway Department, now chairman of the TBrighton 
Railway, Edmund Denison, M P , chairman of the 
G N.R. , Geneial Anson, M P , chairman of the L and 
N W R , James Macgregor, M P , chairman of the 
S E.R, ; Robert Stephenson, M P , Sir William Cubitt, 
and Joseph Locke, M P , five distinguished railway 
officers — Seymour Clai ke of the G N R , Captain Huish 
of the L and N W R , Saunders of the G W R , Captain 
Laws of the L, and Y., James Allpoit of the M S and L 
(and later of the Midland) , also Captain Arabm 
Simmons of the Board of Trade, Rowland Hill, Secre- 
tary to the Postmaster- General , Robert Baxter, “the 
eminent Railway Solicitor,”® and other lawyers and 
agents 

The Committee issued five Reports the First, m 
December, 1852, briefly recommended the House to 
beware of admitting into new Bills provisions that 
repealed or extended former Acts, the Second and Third 
merely presented evidence ® 

The Fourth Report of April 8, 1853, is important 
The Committee were opposed to the principle of 
amalgamation On February 14 they had resolved, 
and Cardwell had on the following day successfully 


^ See Lists of Committee at beginning of each clay*s evidence, 
and Pioceedmgs of the Select Committee, Fifth Report, pp 22-28 
The figures above give some idea of the diligence of the Committee 
Though appointed in December, 1852, they did not do much until 
Caldwell became chairman m February, 1853, and then foity-nme 
meetings were practically ciowded into five months In Februaiy 
they sat on the nth, 14th, i6th, i8th, 21st, 33rd, 25th, and 28th 
^ Fifth Report, p 7 

® February 28 and March 18, 1853 Some of the Appendices to 
the Third Report, dealing with accidents and communication between 
guards and drivers, arc interesting 
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moved m the HousCj that Railway Bills containing 
amalgamation powers should not be read a second time 
befoi« Maich 14"^ This temporary suspension of the 
amalgatnation schemes became absolute when, on 
Apiil 15, Cardwell moved^ the first resolution of the 
Fourth Report — “That no Railway or Canal Bill, 
containing any powers of amalgamation, purchase, lease, 
working arrangement, or other combination of interest 
between different Companies heretofoie incoiporated, 
be read a second tune” — unless the promoters agiecd 
to strike out all such powers ® 

This was a strong action. It maiks the change fiom 
the complaisance of the foities to the hostility with 
which amalgamation has since generally been regarded 
It killed the Midland and North Western Companies’ 
proposed alliance, and many smaller proposals for 
amalgamation, though the York, Newcastle and Bet wick 
and their allies came forward again ui 1854, and earned 
the fusion that formed the North Eastern Railway ^ 

To appreciate the position of the Committee it is 
necessary to read togethei with the Fouith Report 
both the larger Fifth Repoit of July 8 and some of the 
principal evidence The mere hanging up of all 
amalgamation Bills in 1853 was but a momentary 
palliative , some constructive policy had to be sug- 
gested This the Committee did in a seiics of eleven 
recommendations at the end of their Fifth Repoit 
The mode of dealing with Railway Bills was to be 
altered to secure a moie peimanent and comprehensive 
policy, and the line of policy was suggested thus 
“Working arrangements between different companies 

‘ Pioceedings of Committee, Fifth Rcpoil, p 23 , II an said, vol 124, 
p 123 The Committee afteiwards c\tended the peiiod to April 1 [ 

2 Hansard, vol 125, p 1202 

^ The Proceedings of the Committee show that the woids “here- 
tofoie mcorpoiated” weie an addition to then oiigin<d lesolution 
These woids were mseited to allow the piogiess of new schemes 
* A hst in \ppendi\ A, Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, shoHS the 
fate of the Bills of 1853 
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for the regulation of traffic and the division of profits, 
should be sanctioned, under proper conditions and foi 
hmitcd periods, but amalgamation should n/^t be 
sanctioned except in minor ot special cases,’’ ' where 
the pioposed new Standing Committee of the Commons 
were of opinion that they made for ecoifomy and 
public advantage 

This was the most drastic lecommendation in con- 
nection with amalgamation ever made by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee Hitherto it had been assumed 
that Parliament would sanction almost anything pro- 
posed Now m 1 8 53 the schemes put forward, big 
and small alike, were suspended, and the Committee 
that had recommended this action proceeded to advise 
that in all subsequent yeais the principle of amalgama- 
tion should be rejected , the complete fusion of one 
company in another was to cease , instead Pailiament 
should sanction co-operative arrangements between in- 
dependent, unfused companies, but under proper con- 
ditions and for limited periods only , a Permanent 
Committee of Parliament should watch the whole field 
of railway enterpnse and contiol it on a settled 
piinciple. 

What would have been the outcome of such a 
system, it is unnecessary to speculate here We shall 
see that the views of Cardwell’s Committee did not 
pievail in Parliament, we have already noticed that 
the North Eastern Railway consolidation, suspended in 
1853, was effected in the following year, and the North 
Eastern amalgamation is well known as the best 
example of a teiritonal monopoly in England 

However, the view of CaidwelTs Committee is worth 
examining It was based on the belief that the English 
railways tended towards monopoly, aftei having been 
extravagantly built up by wasteful competition, and by 
fickle, uncertain and costly Pailiamentary procedure 


^ Fifth Report, pp 20, 21 
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On the last point the Committee were severely 
ciitical “It has been,” they said, “the piactice of 
Pai li^ment to deal with each particulai Bill as con- 
stitutufg a sepal ate issue, the merits of which are to be 
decided by separate inquiry, befoie a tribunal appointed 
only for*that object,^ the lesult has been that the 
legislation of Parliament is in the highest degree 
uncertain, and the prcpaiations of the rival companies 
for Parliamentaiy conflict aie m the same pioportion 
speculative and costly^ It is no disparagement 

of the private Committees of the House to say that 
their decisions aie regarded out of doors as fortuitous 
and inconsistent with each other ” The gauge question 
was then quoted as the most glaiing case of incon- 
sistency Summing up, the Committee said “ In a 
country so rapidly advancing in piospeiity as England, 
and in respect of a system so new, and where so much 
IS still matter of progiess and of experience, and where 
such great interests aic involved and so much ability 
and enterprise arc constantly at work, it is futile to lay 
down geneial rules m woids, unless provision be made 
foi the steady application of those lules to the vaiying 
circumstances Hence all the most intelligent witnesses 
whom your Committee have examined have pointed to 
some tribunal which might be invested by Parliament 
with so high a degree of authority as to give weight 
and stability to its decisions,” etc ® As to the waste of 
competition it was estimated that 70,000,000 had 
been unnecessarily spent in obtaining Parliamentai y 


^ Stephenson’s cMdence, Question 976 ‘‘Men moie com- 

petent than five membeis of i*arlhiment chosen somewhat hip- 
hazard^’ For fuither coninients on the Puvate Bill System, see 
above, pp I 54 i 15s 

2 Herbert Spencer’s essay, “Railway Morals and Railway Policy” 
{Edinburgh Octobei, 1S54 Reprinted 111 bis “Essays, 

Scientific^ Politiral, and Speculative,” 1858), strongly condemns the 
practices of railway direclois, lawyers, agents, etc , his facts aic 
taken from tlie Cardwell Repoit, to which theie aie many refeiuices 
® All quoted fiom tifth Repoit, pp 12-13 
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sanction for, and m constructing, lailways now in 
existence, and in opposing rival schemes ^ 

The Committee had to exercise a good d^l of 
judgment, for much of the evidence put befoife them 
was coloured by the competitive feeling between the 
diflFerent companies lepresented The North*' Western 
and the Gieat Western, for instance, were bitterly 
opposed on the question of railway extensions be- 
tween Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, and 
Chester,® and among the Bills suspended in 1853 weie 
the rival projects or these two companies for absorbing 
the Shiewsbury and Birmingham and the Shrewsbury 
and Chester Companies As a matter of fact, in spite 
of the Committee's opposition to amalgamation, these 
two companies were allowed to pass in 1854 to the 
Gieat Western Then the Great Northern were 
especially hostile to the proposed amalgamation of the 
Midland and the North Western ® Again, Saunders 
of the Gieat Western urged that if his Company were 
allowed to extend as they wished, there might be 
advantageous competition between them and the North 
Western, while the difference of gauge would secure 
the public against a combination of the two companies ^ 
True, he was honest enough to admit that, though he 


' Fifth Repoitjp 5 The e&timate Wtis Lamg’s Stephenson agreed 
(Question 1091) that the sum “veiy inadequately represented the 
loss in convenienLC, etc, to the public fiom Parliarnentary careless- 
ness m legislating for railways ” 

® There is much interesting evidence on the struggle between the 
two companies for these lines See joint evidence of J J Peile and 
G Knox (who represented the Shrewsbury Company) May 2, 1853, 
and the Agreement (Appendix 4) between the North Western and the 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham Knox gives a. franlv statement of the 
opportunist policy of a small company which must get itself amal- 
gamated to one or other of the big companies (Question 3948 , also 

3856) 

® See K Denison^s evidence, March 9, 1853 

* Question 1393, see also 1300, for Ins criticisms of Noith 
Western, and much of the evidence of Saunders and of Huish, for 
the differences between G W R and L and N W R 
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objected to monopoly, yet, as a servant of the Great 
Western, he was not blind to the advantages of alliance 
withVhe North Western , but still his evidence was 
largely ’an argument in favour of competition He 
approved of companies specifying their rates, and then 
competing in facilities and accommodation ^ This, he 
considered, “ a healthy attempt to excel ; ” his 
opponent Captain Huish of the North Western was 
critical as to the healthiness of any kind of competition, 
and suggested that it was difficult to maintain specified 
rates “ we have always felt that the zeal of seivants 
might possibly occasionally cause them to deviate from 
rates ” ^ 

Saundei s* views wei e also opposed to those of 
Allport, who favoured district amalgamations taking 
in the adjoining small companies ^ Against this 
Saundei s aigued that Luge amalgamations monopolizing 
districts should be prevented, while the union of con- 
tinuous lines should be encouraged as a means by which 
the independence of one district from another might 
be maintained He put his case thus “If the Gieat 
Northern on one side of England, the Noith Western 
in the centre, and the Great Western on the west side, 
with the Midland line crossing and intersecting all 
three systems, are kept independent of each othei, and 
each IS piohibited fi om dividing or selling the exclusion 
of traffic to one anoihei,you will compel those four 
companies to work heartily for their lespective pio- 
prietors, enlarging their accommodation 

Stephenson, however, spoke against competition, and 
said that if the struggle between the Noith Western 
and Great Western continued, a laige property now 
yielding 5^ per cent would probably in ten years be 
reduced to 3 per cent ^ 

Stephenson’s dictum, “Where combination is possible, 


^ Question 1317 

^ Questions 1425, 1428 

Question 4224 

* Question 1320 

® Fifth Repoit, p 3 
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competition ib impossible,” appealed strongly to the 
Committee He put before them what appears now 
a most chimerical scheme amalgamating companies 
were to submit to control and revision of tariff^ undei 
the percentage arrangement of Gladstone’s Act, which, 
however, would be reduced to 6 per cent Ttie capital 
accounts of the companies would be closed, and “ in a 
few yeai s we should have the whole of the railways in 
the kingdom consolidated 

The Committee did not discuss this scheme, but they 
stated decidedly their belief that combination must 
ultimately result from tempoiary rivalry The ques- 
tion of amalgamation involved “ by no remote con- 
sequences the union of all the railway inteiests of the 
kingdom in one body, or at any late in a small number 
of great companies^ In Lancashire and Yoikshire, a 
district not the least sensitive to the advantages of free 
competition, no such freedom is practically enjoyed as 
regards communication by railways ; between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, where five different modes of 
transit, moi e or less competing with each other in then 
inception, have been established — viz , the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, the Lancashiie and Yorkshire 
Railways, the East Lancashire Railways, the Biidge- 
water Canal, the Old River Trust — all five have, more 
or less, a common understanding with each other, and 
no rivalry exists bearing any analogy to the keen com- 
petition of piivate individuals contending in the same 
trade. . It is natural foi traders to compete where 
the opportunity is unlimited for new rivals to enter 
the field from time to time , it is quite as natural for 
traders to combine as soon as the whole number of 
possible competitors may be ascei tamed and limited 

^ Evidence, Questions 885, 89S-904 

® See Edmund Denison*s evidence, Questions 2043-44 , if the 
amalgamation of the Noith Western took place, it would be im- 
possible for the Great Northein long to lemam independent, and the 
lines north of York must also come undei the control of the amal- 
gamated companieb , virtually it meant genei-al amalgamation 
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Yet the Committee sought to prevent this natural 
process fi om being earned to its logical conclusion in 
complete fusions Their view was that “actual amal- 
gamation undei the authouty of Parliament'' gave 
so much additional security and advantage compaied 
with that obtained from voluntary arrangements 
between companies, that Parliament should be careful 
not to part with the control it possessed By retaining 
the powei of conceding amalgamation, Parliament could, 
if necessaiy, exert itself to secuie gieat public advan- 
tages Amalgamation once conceded, no change could 
be made, “if at any subsequent time it became desiu 
able again to divide the companies. But if working 
arrangements, not now valid in law, shall be sanctioned 
by Parliament, under definite conditions, and foi 
limited petiods, capable of being lenewed by the same 
authouty it will be in the power of the com- 

panies to contract alliances useful foi the conduct of 
traffic, while it will be open to Parliament to inteifere 
for the prevention of peimanent public mischief”^ 

The noticeable point is that Cardwell’s Committee, 
unlike other Committees, so fai from disliking pnvate 
arrangements between companies, and feeling that, if 
they forbade amalgamation they would drive combina- 
tion undeiground, deliberately wished to encourage 
the infoimal species of combination, and to repress the 
complete legislative amalgamation. 

The Committee had many examples of woiking 
arrangements put before them, of which the most 
notable was the pooling or division of traffic ai ranged 
by Gladstone as arbitrator in 1851 between the North 

1 Fifth Repoit, p 6 Foi the validity of workin[j arrangements, 
see the Report on Amalgamation, 3872, p xxvi, and the Kepoit of 
Board of Tiade Railway Confcience, 1909, Appendix 6, p 161, wheie 
it IS agreed that the type of anangenienl winch CaidwelPs Committee 
had in view, an agreement giving the working company evcUisive 
possession for a term of yeais, is invalid in the absence of specific 
statutoiy authouty See also W A Robeitson, Combination imong 
Railway Companies,” pp 17, and 41 51 
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Western and the Great Northern “by which the whole 
country from London to Edinburgh and Glasgow is 
divided according to a fixed plan, and iivalry b^ween 
these two trunk: lines of central communication is, to 
a gieat extent, extinguished 

One certainly must admire the boldness and origin- 
ality of Cardwell’s Committee. Their recommenda- 
tions for the checking of amalgamation came rathei too 
late , It IS true, as they said, that in 1853 “the system 
of lailway communication had not attained its full 
maturity, and much was yet to be learnt ” , but the 
position had changed very rapidly since 1845 Had 
amalgamation then been suspended, and some kind of 
probationary working arrangements intioduced instead, 
many misalliances might have been prevented, and as 
the result of a trial of co-operative working many mis- 
takes might have been avoided. 

But in any case, the recommendations of 1853 had 
little effect, as we shall see from the history of railways 
in the succeeding years down to 1871 During that 
period the railway world was far from stationary, and 
Parliament handled many important railway questions, 
but there was little of the turmoil of previous years, 
and time solved many railway pioblems which had 
agitated the country in the forties Latssez faire was 
now far more than at any other period the prevailing 
attitude of Ministeis towards railway questions The 
Government constantly pleaded its anxiety to avoid 
weakening the lailway companies’ responsibility, when 
Mr Bentinck, year after year, asked his questions 
about the desirability of legislating in the interests of 
passengers’ safety and in pursuance of various reports 
upon railway accidents “ 


^ Fourth Repoit, p 4 Clarke put in a Memorandum embodying 
Gladstone’s award in his evidence, Question 509, and desciibed it, 
Question 469 See also Grinling, pp 99, 100 
^ Cohn, vol 1 , pp 282, 283, 288 CohiVs picture of the tranquillity 
between 1853 and 1872 is perhaps a little exaggerated Committees 
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The best known featuies of the period are the Rail- 
way and Canal Tiaffic Act of 1854, and the Royal 
Coniji^aission of 1867. For oui purpose chief inteiest 
attaches to the amalgamations of a few companies which 
had lagged behind in the piecedmg era of consolidation, 
and to the attempt made by the Act of 1854 to establish 
a satisfactory i ail way tribunal The period was also 
one in which working arrangements between com- 
panies played a prominent pait We shall come back 
to that point and to the amalgamations effected in these 
years aftei discussing the intentions and accomplish- 
ments of the Act of 1854, and the opinion during the 
following years on the question of a railway tribunal 
It IS this question that provides the connecting link 
between the forties and the legislation of 1873, which 
established the Railway Commission 

On the whole it must be admitted that Cardwell 
failed in his attempts to introduce thiough the Act of 
1854 — commonly known as “Cardwell’s Act” — the 
policy recommended by his Committee of 1853 The 
failuie of Parliament to appieciate the position, the 
objection both of Parliament and of the railway interest 
to a strengthening of the Board of Trade, and the 
somewhat high-handed and untactful manner 111 which 
Cardwell himself managed the Bill, combined to rob it 
of most of its value. But something was achieved, and 
som-e piogiess made m the work of regulating the rail- 
ways without altering their character as private enter- 
piises The ideas of 1844, which oscillated between 
competition and state ownership, weie replaced by a 
clearer perception of the position of a government 
towards a private system A precedent of gieat im- 
portance was set up, for the legislation of 1854 at least 
set out the duties of the railways to the public, and 

and legislation upon laiUvay matters are found in almost eveiy year 
of the period But the lack of inteiest taken in these, and the 
absence of debate upon many of the measures, alfoid a geneial 
justification for his statement 
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appointed a court wheie redress could be obtained if 
they neglected those duties It was this that had been 
obviously becoming moie necessary eveiy ycai ^vhen 
once the railway system had become a connecfecd one 
m the forties , it was the impiovement and extension 
of the principles first laid down in 1854 that formed 
the main features of the subsequent legislation of 1873 
and 1888 

Cardwell’s Committee had been appointed on the 
special question of amalgamation Cardwell constantly 
appealed to the Reports of the Committee when he was 
introducing the Bill which became the Railway and 
Canal Tiaffic Act Yet the Act does not mention 
amalgamation Its beaiing upon combination generally 
IS therefore only indirect, and our chief interest centies 
not so much m what the Act accomplished as in what 
It failed to achieve 

The Act was a short one of eight sections Of these 
the second was much the most important It enun- 
ciated more fully than had been done before some 
essential principles of satisfactory transpoit , it ordered 
the companies to give facilities foi traffic, and it forbade 
discrimination. As to the first point, Section 2 enacted 
that every railway company shall afford all reasonable 
facilities for the leceiving and forwarding and delivering 
of traffic, and that all companies having railways or 
canals which foim part of a continuous line of com- 
munication or which have stations or wharfs near each 
other, shall afford due facilities foi each other’s traffic, 
so that no obstruction and all reasonable accommoda- 
tion may be offered to the public desirous of using 
such a continuous line of communication. 

As to the second point, discrimination, or ^‘prefei- 
ence,” has been the central feature of English railway 
law — and litigation — since 1854 The principle had 
been embodied tentatively m the Railway Clauses Act 
of 1845^ ^ section which permitted companies to 


^ 8 and 9 Vict , c 20, sec 90 
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vary their tolls provided that all such tolls were at 
all times charged equally and after the same tate ** in 
resj^iict of all traffic that was of the same descuption ” 
This ^as the “famous equality clause,”^ but it was of 
so little piactical impoitance that it was only once dis- 
cussed — *and then only vaguely — m the voluminous 
evidence taken by Cardwell’s Committee ^ The second 
section of the Act of 1854 defined the principle more 
closely in these woids “No company shall make or 
give any undue or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage to or in favour of any particular person or com- 
pany, 01 any particular descuption of traffic, in any 
respect whatsoever 

The third section gave to the Court of Common 
Pleas^ a special juiisdiction to deal with complaints of 
any violation of the Act Puvate individuals might 
apply by motion 01 summons the Attorney-General 
could do so upon the certificate of the Boaid of Trade 
alleging any such violation Power was given to the 
Couit to issue a writ restiaining companies which 
infringed the Act, and to impose a penalty of not more 
than ;j2oo a day for neglect of the injunction 

The fourth section empowered the [ udges “ to make 
all such general lules and orders ” as they might think 
fit foi the purpose of cairying the Act into execution 
before the Courts 

The seventh clause, dealing with the liability of the 


^ \V Temple Fiankb, “Lectuies on Histoiy of Tr tffic Legislation,” 
Novembei i6, 1907, p 839 
® Evidence of J Locke, M V , Questions 2990-94 
ioi a detailed examination of the principle of undue piefeience, 
see ‘‘The Law of Railways,” by J H ’Balfour Browne and H S 
Theobald (fourth edition, 1911), pp 333 and 425 , also “The Law 
of Railways,” by Leonaid Shelford (fourth edition, 1869), \o] 1, 
pp 167-74, whei e abstiacts of the cases of undue prefeience aie given 
* In England and Ii eland , the Court of Session m Scotland I he 
rules made by the Couit of Common Pleas foi regulating pioreedings 
undei this Act aie gixen m Shelfoid’s “Law of Railways/ \ol 1, 

p m 
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companies foi goods and animals earned,^ was no pait 
of the original measuic, with which it had little con- 
nection, but was added by the House of Lords ^ ^ 

The Act has been described as ‘‘a measure V^^luable 
in fact and most important in its scope and intention 
One may demur as to the fiist point As to the second 
one, Henley’s ciiticism in the House of Commons of 
the word ‘‘ leasonable ” diew from Cardwell the reply^ 
that It came “ from the earliest period of black letter ”, 
It was always used, he said, to define the obligation of 
earners, which the Bill sought to apply to the altered 
state of things on railways Ceitainly the attempt to 
apply the piinciple of ‘^reasonableness,” and the setting 
up a Court with discretionary powers of deciding upon 
that principle, have had far-reaching results ^ But it 
is obvious that the Act has not that important bearing 
upon the question of combination which might have 
been expected in a measuie intioduced as a result of 
the recommendations of Cardwell’s Committee Card- 
well’s own explanation^ was that the Government 

^ Companies weie liable notwithstanding any notice given limiting 
their liability, such contiact hmiimg liability an ownei-’s iisk 
rate) was void unless signed by the sendei of the goods, and held to 
be leasonable by the Couit, if litigation aiosc But companies weie 
limited by the Act in their liability for animals earned 

® See Public Bills, 1854, vol vi Ihe ougmal measure is No 62 , 
No 82 contains the substance of the final measure, the fifth clause is 
added m No 87 The seventh clause above first appeals in No 314 
Loids amendments 

® Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872 (p xii) The Report follows this 
with a rather misleading remaik “ As introduced by Mr Cardwell 
It was in exact accordance with the seventh lecommendation of the 
Select Committee" of 1853 This is true of the Act as finally passed, 
but the Bill as Cardwell mUoduced it also embodied the fifth and 
eighth recommendations — for working ariangements and arbitration 
respectively 

^ Hcinsaid, May 4, 1854 (Henley^s Speech, p 1237 , Cardwell’s, 
p 1246) 

* “ The cardinal feature of the legislation which commenced with 
the TralTic Act of 1854 is the oidainmg of what is * reasonable ’ and the 
endeavour to pi ovule for the attainment of it by the appointment of a 
Com I ‘ vutli disci etionary powers’ ” (Boyle and Wfighoin, vol 1 , p 4) 

® Hansard, May 4, 1854, p 1229 
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thought it best to ^‘secure some contiol over the 
companies before attempting to deal with the question 
of Amalgamation In justification of this, it must of 
course* be allowed that the Act had an influence upon 
the question which can by no means be disiegaided 

Convenient intei change nom one system to another*^ 
was now a statutory duty which the railways might be 
compelled to perfoim should any litigant have along 
enough purse to iisk going to law with the companies 
In gross cases of refusal of facilities, it was moreover to 
be expected that the legal officers would move, and 
private individuals would be relieved from taking this 
risk ^ Though all the real difficulties of obtaining 
combined action from separate undei takings would 
remain, the Act piomised to check that unnecessary 
friction, and to prevent the erection of those obstacles 
(often intentionally put in the way of combination) 
which, in the lack of any other remedy, might have 
stood as arguments for amalgamation Here the Act 
had an indirect influence, “a deterring effect” upon 
the railways ^ But as far as the Courts weie concerned 
the record was very meagre The principle that eveiy 
company should afford proper facilities for through 
tiaffic was only twice taken into couit duung the 
twenty years that passed before a new system was 
introduced by the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873 
In both cases the application faded ® 

^ Henley admitted that ledress might thus be obtained in gross 
cases, but he thought that would have been so without the Act 
‘‘Whethei lelief would be obtained by this measure,” be continued, 
“ was vexy problematical he had no doubt he could find many 
honourable gentlemen who would undertake to drive a coach and six 
through It” (Hansaid, vol 132, p 1237) 

^ See below, p 231 In the maltei of undue preference, also, the 
Act appears to have xeminded the companies of tlitu duty The 
Committee of 1882 (on Rates and Faxes) said “It is lemarkable 
that no witnesses have rxppeared to xomplam of ‘prefeiences’ 
such as were moie 01 less frequent dux mg the yeais immediately pie- 
ceding the Act of 1854 ” 

** See Report on Amalgamation, 1872, p xui (note), wheie the 
two cases are given 
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Turning now to what the Act failed to achieve, 
Cardwell’s speech, in moving for leave to introduce 
the oiiginal will show that he attempted s/^me- 
thing much largei than was accomplished by tkt Act, 
It would, he said, be in three parts. The first would 
give the lailway companies a power which they did not 
then possess, foi enteiing into combinations and agree- 
ments with one another , the second part would provide 
for arbitration between them , the third part would set 
up machinery for securing to the public that practical 
enjoyment of free transit from one line to another, to 
which they were entitled by the theoiy of the kw 
“By enactment you will establish the right By decree 
of a Court of Justice the violation of that right will be 
adjudicated. By arbitration the mode will be deter- 
mined in which complete effect can be given to the 
decision of that tribunal The Bill which Mr Cald- 
well thus outlined was well received by the House, 
and was read a second time without any debate His 
words give a fair summary of the measure, which 
consisted of fifteen clauses ^ The second clause is the 
most inteiestmg one “Subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trade, two or more railway companies 
may enter into agreements for the use and working, 
jointly or severally, of all or any parts of their railways, 
for the division and apportionment of traffic, for the 
use or purchase of each other’s rolling stock, for the 
management of the railways, the forwarding of traffic, 
the fixing of tolls, and other purposes ” 

Had the Bill come into opeiation, there would have 
been an important change — perhaps a revolution — in 
railway policy and railway histoiy The Board of 

1 Hansard, vol 132, p 585 Cohn (vol i, p 277) characterises 
the opening of Cardwell's speech as pompous , the concluding 
appeals to the House might perhaps be criticized as loo ihetoncal, 
but on the whole the speech was not out of keeping with the im- 
portant subject It concerned 

^ Hansard, vol 132, p 594 (April 6, 1854) 

** Public BilU, 1854, vol VI (No 62) 
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Trade would have replaced Parliament as the practical 
aibi^ei upon lailroad matters The spirit undei lying 
the llill — that is to say, the Report of 1853 — discouraged 
amalgamation If that had been adheied to, Parliament 
would have been seldom asked to sanction amalgamation 
schemes,* and instead the railway companies would have 
done the best they could in the way of working arrange- 
ments under the ample provisions of the second clause 
sketched above The Board would have sanctioned 
these, It would have arbitiated when companies failed 
to come to an agreement, and it would have had full 
power to take recalcitrant companies befoi e the Com ts 
A fairly harmonious and comprehensive railway system 
would have lesulted , a bureaucratic control would 
probably have gtown up and might have hampered 
development ; but, on the other hand, the shifting and 
ill-considered legislation which is a necessary conse- 
quence of Parliamentai y control would have been 
avoided. 

It IS, however, idle to speculate on the question, 
and attempt to decide whether the railway system of 
1854 would have advanced better under the oiderly 
regulation of a department than it has done under the 
Parliamentary system which fails in genet al and 
sustained policy, but has been able to judge each 
measure on its own merits For Parliament did not 
care to confer upon the Board of Trade the powers 
contained in the Bill, and had the Bill been passed, 
there can be little doubt that this feeling would have 
found some means of displaying itself and marring the 
effective action of the Board of Trade The railway 
interest alone could not perhaps have done this, but 
when the House of Commons showed that it had little 
affection for Cardwell’s Bill, it was clear that a scheme, 
which depended for success upon the Board of Trade 
receiving hearty support from Parliament, could not 
be carried thiough against the wishes of the lailway 
companies At the same time, it must be allowed that 
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Cardwell might have attempted to save moie than he 
did from the shipwieck of his Bill We have already 
suggested that his management of it in the House^was 
open to ciiticism, and it is worth while going l 5 ack to 
this matter because it throws some light on the diffi- 
culties of Railway legislation Like Gladstone in 
1844, Cardwell, as President of the Boaid of Tiade, 
sought to cairy a measure which would give the Board 
of Tiade a control over the railway system. In each 
case a spirited opening attack made subsequent surrender 
the more humiliating 

Cardwell’s attack, however, was made chiefly from 
the Board of Trade, and he gave way in Parliament 
befoie ever his Bill had been cuticized , it had been 
lead a second time without discussion, and then, when 
the Committee stage arrived on May 4, 1854, members 
found to their surprise that the original Bill had been 
so metamorphosed as to be practically a new one 
Re-issued only a day befoi ehand, it was now shorn of 
the contentious clauses which were to have given 
powers to the Board of Trade, and was substantially 
identical with the Act subsequently passed 

There was much ciiticism of this action of Cardwell's 
in the House, ^ but he only made a brief explanation, 
saying that he had met representatives of the railway 
companies, had found them most leasonable and fair- 
minded, and had fallen in with their view that applica- 
tions against railway companies should “first be made 
to a couit of law,” before the Board of Tiade were 
asked to interfeie.® These last words evaded the 
point, for the original Bill had provided that applica- 
tions should 111 the first instance be made to the Couits , 
what Caldwell should have explained was the punciple 
of applying both in the first and last instance to the 
Courts, and in no instance to the Board of Trade. But 

^ Hansard, vot 132, May 4, 1854 Speeches of Hudson, Ricardo, 
Evelyn Denison, Disiaeli 

® Ibid ^ pp. 1247 and 1250 
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probably he assumed that the House knew what had 
happened outside Pailiament, and theiefore did not 
thim? it necessaiy to make a detailed explanation 
Several meetings of railway pioprietors had discussed 
the original Bill, and these had ultimately lesolved 
themselws into two great gatherings, the one headed 
by the Noith Western and the Midland Railways, the 
other by the Great Western and Gieat Northern ^ J he 
first group wished to oppose Cardwell’s legislation 
tn toto^ but they were persuaded by the second and 
moie moderate gioup that some regulation of the 
exchange of traffic was necessary, and the two togethei 
were then no doubt able to put fiir gieatei pressure 
upon Cardwell than he admitted to the House, and 
the Board of Trade clauses were sacrificed 

But even these meetings do not explain cvciything 
We must go back still faither in order to see how 
Cardwell had attempted to force the Boatd of Tiade 
upon Parliament A few diys after liis Committee 
had made its last lepoit in July, T853, another Select 
Committee of the Commons was appointed to levise 
the standing orders of the House Many members of 
the former inquiry served on this lattei Committee, and 
as a result of their revision, some new standing oideis 
were issued, to give effect to the recommendations of 
Cardwell’s Committee ® 

One of these new orders established “The General 
Committee on Railway and Canal Bills,” a body in- 
tended to supply, as Cardv/ell’s Committee had recom- 
mended, a permanent Commit! ee which would take a 
compiehensivc view of all railway schemes The 
General Committee were also to act as a chairman’s 


^ These meetings are desenbed in the Raihoay Ftnus^ >854, 
Apul 29 (pp 452, 4S3), and May 6 (p 476) 

^ Select Committee to revise Standing Ouleis, 1852-53, X\XIV 
(856) The Report contains five new Oukis , these wcic accepted 
by the House {Journal of Connnotn^ 1853, CVIII, p 770), and 
appeared as Nos 4 8 of the Standing Oideis (Accounts and Papcis, 
1852-53, LXXXIII , No 888) 
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panclj^ supplying the chaiinian for each lailway sub- 
committee, but they were not specifically given the 
wide general poweis of deciding questions of prinvfple, 
which Caldwells Committee had stipulated, They 
were appointed at the beginning of the Session of 1854, 
and weie foi a time so active that their num^'ieis had 
to be enlaiged from forty membeis to sixty in May of 
that year ^ They soon, however, lost most of their 
initiative, and became a more or less mechanical body, 
With little idea of fulfilling the duties which Cardwell’s 
Committee had mapped out for them it cannot be 
said that they maintained any definite policy towaids 
amalgamation questions, or that they had a visible 
influence upon the conduct of amalgamation Bills ® 
But as established m Z854 the Geneial Committee was 
certainly in accordance with the ideas of Caldwell’s 
Committee, and he proceeded to use the new Com- 
mittee to carry out further the recommendation of 
1853 It was here that his management was at fault, 
and that he annoyed the House and alarmed the railway 
interest by allowing the Board of Tiade to give im- 
portant assistance to the Geneial Committee The 
Board in March, 1854, diew up foi the Committee 
clauses^ in accordance with the recommendations of 


^ Eiskine May, “ Parliamentary Practice” (ninth edition, 1883), 
p 803 

“ Standing Ordei No 4 of 1853 — one of the new ones — laid down 
that “ the Geneial Commitlce should consist of not less than twenty- 
four or moie than foity othei membeis” besides the Chairman of 
Ways and Means (ex-ojfiuo Chairman of General Committee) The 
Revision Committee of 1854 took out ah mention of numbers (Reports 
Committees, 1854, VII , 371), and since then the Orders have con- 
tinued to avoid specifying the numbeis Erskme May (op at ^ 
p 802) says the Committee geneially consists of about eight membeis 
® Of the" aj^poiutment of the Geneial Committee, Shelford says 
“These attempts to guide Committees have invariably failed” (“ Law 
of Railways,” fourth edition, 1869, vol 1 , p 48) 

* Accounts and Papeis, 1S54, LXII (158) The Boaid had before 
this supplied the Geneial Committee at the end of Febiuary, 1854, 
with a Repoit on the Bills of the yeai The Repoit classifi6s the 
Bills, and points out how far the sanctioning of certain of them would 
be eontiary to the lecommendalions of 1853, thid (139) 
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^853, affecting the forwaiding of traffic, working 
arrangements, leases to individuals, and other objects ” 
The uauses need not be outlined here, as with thice 
moie a 3 dcd by the General Committee, they practically 
foimed Cardwelfs original Bill of April, 1854 The 
General Committee ordered the clauses to be inserted 
in all impending and future Railway Bills This was 
a momentous order The Board of Trade, in a Rcpoit 
to the General Committee, give the reasons for the 
manoeuvre ^‘The Committee of List year seem to 
have contemplated passing a General Act In the 
meantime my lords would suggest foi the con- 

sideration of the General Committee, whethei clauses 
providing for the objects contemplated should not be 
inserted in all Bills, which, sanctioning woiking anange- 
ments, add to the poweis wielded by the ducctois of 
the companies so associated Cardwell may have 
been acting in peifect good faith — so convinced of the 
value of the clauses as to think no time should be lost 
m putting them into foice But the impression he 
conveyed to the minds of railway directois, who inter- 
viewed him on the matter on March 31,^ was that he 
had taken this underhand method of introducing his 
clauses, so that when his promised General Bill came 
before the House, he could justify it by pointing to its 
principles as already forming part of some Railway 
Bills The Chairman of the North Western — Loid 
Chandos — presiding at a conference of directors as- 
sembled to protest against the innovation, declared that 
Mr, Caldwell was using the General Committee to lay 
the foundation of his Geiieial Bill ^ He reminded the 
directors that they could not petition the House against 


^ Accounts and Vapeis, 1854, LKII (139), p 21 
® Railway Ttme^y Apiil 1 and 8, 1854 

® Ibidy Apnl 8, 1854 (p 370) This meeting was held on April i 
In his speech Lord Chandos spoke of the secrecy of the new clauses 
They were sent only to the Sub-Committees, not to all membeis of 
th^ House, and weie marked not to be divulged ” 
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these clauses because it was informal to notice the 
proceedings of Committees which had not laid their 
Reports upon the table ^ 

A debate in the House justified this view, ^ anti made 
It cleai that Mi Cardwell had not forwaided his cause 
by acting as he had In this debate — the third reading 
of the North London Railway Bill — Loid Chandos 
moved the omission of the seven clauses mseited by 
the General Committee, Mr Bouverie, as Chairman 
of that Committee, made no secret of the part played 
by the Boaid of Tiade in drawing up the clauses. His 
defence was that the railway inteiest was difficult to 
deal with,^ “ but if these clauses aie introduced gradually 
in Railway Bills, they may ultimately be introduced 
generally in all Railway Bills.” Mr Labouchere re- 
marked on this extenuation of an improper couise 
simply because it happened to have a good but not 
easily attainable end He was m favour of the clauses, 
but thought the mode of then introduction would pre- 
judice the fair discussion of railway schemes No 
advantage,” he said, ‘‘ could be gamed by en- 
deavouring to intioduce clauses into a Bill as it were 
by a side wind, without the full knowledge and the 
deliberate sanction of the House ” Lord Chandos 
ultimately postponed his amendment, and befoie it 
came up again, Cardwell had intioduced his Bill. The 
clauses under discussion were reproduced almost word 
for word m the Bill, and they disappeaied when Card- 
well recast the Bill after its second leading 

There can be little doubt that he made a mistake in 
attempting these preliminary manceuvres with the 
General Committee and the Board of Trade His 
action roused suspicion and oppositipn ; it gave the 


^ Apiil 3, 1854 Hansard, vol 132, pp 326-334 
® exUaordmary gnevance like the present required an extra- 
ordinary remedy** (Hansard, vol 132, p 328) The report of tlie 
speech is slightly different ui the Rathvay Ttmei> (April 8, 1854, 
PP 370-370 
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General Committee a bad start, and so piobably led to 
Its ckchne ; it certainly added to the obstacles in the 
way of his ambitious programme of railway legisJalion, 
though^Tone cannot say whether those obstacles would 
not in any case have brought him to a standstill As 
It turned K)ut, neither by alterations of standing orders 
nor by legislation did he succeed in putting into force 
the recommendations of his Committee of 1853 
Speaking in Parliament, after he had cut his Bill down, 
he made this comment “The House must agree with 
him that whoever undertook to settle the claims of the 
general public against the railway companies and 

to do justice to all parties amid the complicated and 
not very consistent legislation of the last twenty yeais 
had undertaken a very difficult task ” ^ 

Cardwell may have found consolation m his success 
with another measure, the Mei chant Shipping Act of 
1854, which in Its main outlines has formed the code 
of the British mercantile marine ever since This Act, 
consisting of 548 sections, passed through Committee 
at a single sitting Lord John Russell asked CrU*dwell 
what great public interest he had abandoned that the 
Bill passed so easily ® The question had no serious 
application, but it would not have been so pleasant had 
it been asked m reference to the Traffic Act "I he 
thud reading of the latter"'* was hurried through the 
House of Commons aftei many members had left the 


i Hansard, \ol 132, p 1244 Cardwell continued by romincntinir 
on the difterent criticisms membeis had made “ some said it was a lull 
for the public, doing nothing foi the lall\^ay companies , others said it 
was all foi the lailway interests ” Evelvn Denison said it did nothing 
for eithei (p 1231) Cohn makes the same claim (vol 1 , p 278) 

® Dictionary of National Ihography “ Caidwell, Edwaid ” 

® After two sittings in Committee, May 4 and t;, the third reading 
was taken on May 12, 1854 (Hansard, vol 133, p 231) The Rati- 
way 1 lines (May 20, 1854) states that two Government measuies 
were suddenly postponed to enable the Railw ay Bill to ( omc up , an 
attempt was made to adjourn the debate, but in the absence of most 
members inteiested in the Bill, a majoiity, “chiefly composed of 
Gpvernment officials,” had its own way and passed the measure 
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House, believing that the measure could not come up 
that night We may doubt whether there was much 
desire to oppose the reading , the Bill had 4 )een 
reduced to the i equirements of the railway repfesenta- 
tives, and the rest of the House had probably lost 
interest in it It was only another unfortunate incident 
— theie were moie to come in the House of Loids^ — 
in the progress of the unfortunate Bill towards its 
narrowed outcome, the Traffic Act of 1854 

However, the Act was certainly of value as a pre 
cedent. It might have been a better one, promised 
indeed at one time not merely to introduce the some- 
what indeterminate principle of “reasonableness” into 
railway practice, but also to provide an arbitration 
system and an ample scheme that would have replaced 
amalgamations by working agreements. But on the 
whole it would be more in accord with the facts of 
railway histoiy, not to deplore what failed to be ac- 
complished, but to express some surpiise that any 
notice at all was taken of the recommendations of 1853. 
Cardwell’s Committee had no monoply in the matter of 
neglect by the legislature , their report sufFeied no 
worse fate than befell the Reports of Gladstone’s 
Committee in 1844, ^^id of the Joint Committee of 
1872. 


’ During the second reading on May 19 Lord Campbell com- 
menced the judicial opposition to the Bill “ It made the judges 
railway dnectors” (Haiisaicl, vol 133, p 594) When the Com 
mittee stage was leached on May 26, a proposal to send the Bill to 
a Select Committee — which would have shelved it for the Session — 
was almost agreed to In Committee on May 30 Loid Campbell once 
moie voiced the complaint of the judges that they weie incompetent 
to determine reasonable fares 01 undue delay i^Ihui ^ p 1 136) Aftei 
another sitting on June i, the Bill was lead a thud time on June 12 
Journal of Commons (CIX , pp 317 and 338) shows tliat there 
werefuither difficulties between the two Houses over then amend- 
nients 



CHAPrER IX 

1804 1871— THE ATTITUDE OF PARLIAMEN ] — THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS— AMAL- 
GAMATION AND THE CRISIS OF 1866 

Lord Derby’s second Ministry came into power in 
February, 1858, and consequently when Wilson Patten 
asked the President of the Board of Trade whether the 
Government had taken into consideration the existing 
system of railway legislation, it was no longei Cardwell, 
but Henley who leplied ^ The subject needed atten- 
tion, he said, and he would help to promote an inqimy 
into the effects of that part of the lecommendations of 
1853 which had been acted upon A Committee was 
ordered on June 8 and a foiecast of the problems to 
be examined was supplied on the following day by a 
deputation of lailway directors and membeis of Parlia- 
ment which waited upon Mr Disraeli, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr Henley, to urge the 
necessity of more definite piinciples in railway legisla- 
tion, and to complain of the varying decisions not only 
of railway committees, but of Parliament itself* The 
deputation asked that some general principles such as 
those of Mr Gladstone’s Committee of 1844, and 
Mr Cardwell’s of 1853, should not only be laid 
down, but also acted upon. The Select Committee 


1 Hansard, vol 150, p 1516 

® Bailway Ttnm^ June 12, 1S58, p 739 Mr Locke introduced 
tlie deputation , his chief coniplamt against the House was as to its 
attitude to competition 
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appointed published their Report about a month later.^ 
Wilson Patten was chan man and with him were 
Ml Henley, IMi Cai dwell, Sir James Giahatn, 
Mr Gladstone, Mr Lowe, I^ord Robert Cecif (after- 
waids Lord Salisbury), Mr Stephenson, Mi Bouvene, 
Mr Pnce, and five other members^ They were 
certainly one of the strongest Committees that ever sat, 
but their Report — a single sheet — contained nothing 
beyond a dozen resolutions dealing with small details 
of Parliamentary procedure The evidence, however, 
supplies us with some valuable comments upon the 
railway position, that of Captain Douglas Galton, 
secretary to the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, being of chief importance As to the points 
with which we are immediately concerned, he had not 
a good word to say for the General Committee, or for 
the system of Board of Trade Reports as it stood 
The attempt of Cardwell's Committee to secuie the 
concurrence of Committees of the House had failed , 
greater uniformity of decision had not been obtained,® 
The Board of Trade made as complete reports on the 
Railway Bills of the year as then information enabled 
them to do — these repoits were in the form of obseiva- 
tions, not recommendations, for Committees weie more 
disposed to accept them in this form ^ But the Board 
had no power to obtain adequate information , what 
they obtained was supplied in a most imperfect manner 


^ Report of Select Committee on Railway and Canal Legislation, 
i 8 s 7 XIV (411) 

® Mr Price was discharged from attendance on June 21 Mr 
Stephenson did not attend any of the meetings, but the other 
members mentioned weic regular in attendance 

* Evidence, Questions 224, 131, 209, 24 

^ Mr Cliailes Stevvait, Secrelaiy to the North Western for neaily 
twenty years, was paiticulaily outspoken about the attitude of Paiha- 
mentary Committees to the Hoard of Trade, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission of 1867 *‘lhe Committees are exceedingly 
jealous of the Boaid of Tiade They have nevei tieated the Reports 
of the Board with the slightest respect They have never been guided 
by the Reports of the Board” (Question 14,851) 
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and could be of little use to the House ^ As to the 
Board of Trade assisting the Committees in their 
decisions, as rocomnicnded in 1853, ‘‘we have never 
been a&ked foi assistance ” “ We group Railway Bills 

for the General Committees, but they do not geneially 
adheie to our classification ”2 Qn the whole he could 
not recommend any scheme until Pailiament was more 
inclined to support the Board and adopt then Reports , 
it had generally done the very opposite 

To this evidence of Captain Galton’s, we may join 
the evidence of an official of the House of Commons 
— T* Erskine May, the well-known authority on 
Procedure — who was examined by a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, which inquiied into the Private 
Bill system in this same year (1858) on the same lines 
as the Commons Committee which we have mentioned 
Of Cardwell’s Geneial Committee Erskinc May said, 
the “ principle was right m itself, but it had not secuied 
uniformity of decision Complaints of want of uni- 
formity had become more geneial, because the public 
was becoming moie and more alive to the general evils 
of Parliamentary legislation The House of Commons 
had almost given up any attempt to lay down general 
principles m regard to Private Bill legislation , the 
second reading of a Private Bill had become a mere 
formality” He suggested a separate tubunal, and 
declared that as Parliament had a “constitutional 
jealousy of Executive Departments,” the tribunal must 
be a Parliamentary Court On the question of expense, 
he suggested that the double procedure (before both 
Houses) should be dispensed with in the case of un- 
opposed Bills The Committee were informed that an 
unopposed Railway Bill cost about /,8oo, £, 6^0 of 
which went in Parliamentary fees 

^ Evidence, Questions 144, and 63 65 

^ Evidence, Questions 89, 93 ^ Ibid^ 215 

^ RepoUs of CommittcLS, 1857 58, Xil (450) 

® Eiskine May’s evidence, Questions 85, 150, 163, 204 Prut’s 
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The evidence put before these Committees of 1858 
makes it clear that neither 111 the mattei of unifoimity 
of decision nor of expense of pioceedings had any 
improvement in Private Bill legislation been effected 
m 1853 and 1854 Fuither proof of this abounds in 
the complaints and inquiries of the following years In 
1859 a body known as the Shareholders’ Association 
complained to Mr Milner Gibson (President of the 
Board of Trade), that, in spite of the inquiries of the 
previous year, no steps had been taken to reduce the 
enormous cost of Bills, Mr Gibson could only reply 
indefinitely, admitting the importance of the subject ^ 

In 1863, however, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons once more dealt with the question 
Mr Gibson was chairman of the Committee, Colonel 
Wilson Patten and others being joined with him to 
inquire into the existing system of Private Bill legisla- 
tion They examined some eminent witnesses and 
reported on the whole in favour of the existing system 
“There is a geneial concurrence of opinion among the 
witnesses examined that the piesent system on which 
Private Business is conducted is not satisfactory, chiefly 
on the ground of the length and costliness of the pro- 
ceedings All the witnesses, however, agiee that 

the ultimate decision upon opposed undertakings 
ought still to rest with the Legislature, Your Com- 
mittee IS disposed to concur in the view entertained by 
the majority of the witnesses that no court of inquiiy 
could be constituted which would, on the whole, be so 
satisfactory to the public as committees composed of 
members of the Houses of Parliament”® In these 

evidence, on cost of Bills, Question 576 Erskine May’s ideas were 
fujther developed m the evidence he gave before tlie Comniitlee of 
1863 See below, p 210 

^ Railixfiiy limes ^ July 16, 1859, p 807 There are several refer- 
ences in the papei to this “ Shareholdeis’ Association ” (or “ Dnectors’ 
Association,” as it is sometimes called), and Wilson Patten’s Atbitra- 
tion Act, passed in 1S59, is spoken of ts the work of the Association 

^ Repoits of Committees, 1863, VIII (385), p 111 
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words we get a good view of the position in 1863, 
and^it IS woith observing that the ground of complaint 
IS shifting, dissatisfaction is now centied not so 
much \n the variability of the Committee system as in 
Its costliness It should be noticed that the expense 
of railway promotion had tended to increase since 
1853, when, in accordance with the views of Cardwell’s 
Committee on the question of locus siandt^ competition 
had, by a new standing oidei, been officially recognized 
as a giound fot petitioning against a dilP A Parlia- 
mentary Counsel said of this “ If it were not for the 
standing older on competition, the lobbies upstaiis 
would become a desert ” Lord Fortescue put the 
mattei in this way when debating on standing ordeis — 
from the time of Dalhousie, when ineffectual attempts 
had been made to lay down some geneial piinciple foi 
the guidance of Pailiament, millions of money had 
been wasted, “scheme aftei scheme passed, scheme 
after scheme 1 ejected, by different Committees, upon 
the same giound — that the Ime was competitive. 
Before it was too late, before the remaining links in 
the railway communication of the Kingdom were con- 
nected, it was to be hoped that some principle would 
be laid down for the guidance of ptojectors and 
Committees, that the point would be settled definitely 
whethei, in a new line of railway, competition was to 
be considered an objection or a recommendation 

But though the Select Committee of 1863 could 
not think of any system better than the somewhat 
indifferent existing one, many suggestions weie made 
to them for new tribunals and processes, and we can 
see from these that the idea of peimanencc and con- 
tinuity of policy still appealed to many capable minds, 

^ F Chffoid and V S Stephens, ** Picictice of the Coiiit of Rcfeitcs 
on Private Bills in Pculuivncnt” (1870), chap iv , p 60 

^ /M The authois give some mteicsting cases of petitions 
against amalgamation , piiticulaily the ptoposccl fusion of the Mic) 
land and the Glasgo^v and S W in 1867 


3*4 
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and was to them more important than the i eduction 
of expense These suggestions maybe found ^^J^the 
evidence and in an Appendix to the Report They 
came from Mr. Booth, Secretary to the Board oPTrade, 
Ml Rickaids, Counsel to the Speakei, Earl Grey, 
Ml Massey, Chairman of Ways and Me»ns, Lord 
Redesdale, Chau man of Committees on Piivate Bills 
in the House of Lords, and fiom Mr Erskine May, 
who, with Mr Booth, had given similar evidence 
before the Committee of 1858. They all aimed at 
the establishment of more oi less permanent Boards 01 
tribunals with various degiees of power over the pre- 
liminaiy stages, or even the entire conduct of Private 
Bills ^ There is little new in this, but it is woilh 

^ Load Redesdale proposed a Board consisting of one Peer and 
two membeis of the House of Commons, who should make prelimin- 
ary inquiiies into all railway schemes , no measure was to come 
befoie Paili ament unless sanctioned by the Board The members of 
the Boaid were to be paid EisKine May suggested the establishment 
of a judicial coiiit, inclependent of the Executive Government, which 
should peifoim all the functions and exercise all the powers of Com- 
mittees on Piivale Bills in iDOth Houses Mr Booth, Secretai*y of the 
Board of Tiade, thought a change of policy necessary , freer scope 
should be given to competition, and the pioposcis of any new railway 
scheme should be allowed, if three-foiuths of the landowners assented, 
to proceed with then scheme, provided they satisfied ceitain pie- 
liminary conditions to be piescnbed by the Board of Irade lie 
handed m the outline of a Bill to this effect (Appendix 2) 
Mr Rickards and Mi Booth, in Appendices 3 and 4, pointed out 
cases in which Parliament had already tiansfened its poweis to 
independent bodies (Enclosuie Commissionei s, Divoice Court, Local 
Goveinment Authorities) Mr Rickards^ memoiandum shelved 
cleaily whcic the chief expenses of railway legislation could be 
curtailed He followed Earl Giey in his statement that Board of 
Trade Repoits on Railway Bills were useless, and that a public 
tiilDunal was necessaiy', w^hich would sit all the year thiough and 
puisue a legLilai settled policy He referred to the Enclosuie Com- 
missioners as an example of such a tribunal , as with them the 
supervision of Parliament w^as to lemain “Rarely to be exercised, 
yet leserved as a check for extreme cases ” 

Mr Whalley, a member of the Committee, washed all piivate Bills 
to be investigated by a permanent tribunal, but he did not propose 
to give It the ultimate decision His scheme is set out at length tn 
a Bill, Appendix No 8 Mr Whalley mtioduced his Bill on 
February 6, 1863 , he said then that the result of the inquiry by the 
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noticing that the oft-suggested control of railway 
legislation by bodies distinct from Pailiament is now 
seriously pi oposed foi almost the last time The idea 
has loomed large since 1844, gradually 

replaced by the idea introduced in 1854 and developed 
in 1873,. that a separate jurisdiction, rather than a 
legislative body, was the chief leqviiiement for railway 
problems In 1863 ideas meet, and one feels, 

when reading some of the proposals made to the 
Committee of that year, that an effective system must 
suiely be evolved before long, when the failings of the 
existing one are met by so much constructive criticism 

It cannot be said, however, that the Legislation 
following this Inquiry of 1863 made any impiession 
on the problem The Railways Clauses Act, 1863, 
effected a consolidation of many clauses which had 
become usual in Bills. The two Acts of 1864 — 
Railway Companies Powers Act, and Railways Con- 
struction Facilities Act — both aimed at reducing the 
expense of obtaining lailway powers, but they did not 
touch the other question — the establishment of a more 
permanent body to direct railway policy , indeed, as 
we have seen, the Committee of 1863 did not believe 
such a body would be satisfactory. 

By the former Act, certificates could be issued by 
the Boaid of Trade, sanctioning working agi cements 
and othei arrangements between companies The 
certificate took the place of the special Act. By the 
Construction Facilities Act the making of branches and 
new works might also be sanctioned by certificate 
The first enactment looks like a belated edition of the 
ideas of 1853-54, but neither Act is of any importance, 
as in neither case have the powers affoided been used 
In both cases it was provided that if other companies 

Committee of 1858 was to show a unanimous concunence of opiiuon 
that the present tribunal was attended with almost every possible 
inconvenience and disadvantagfe (Hansaid, vol 169) After vauous 
disappointments he had to abandon his Bill 
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objected, the proceedings before the Board of Tiade 
were to cease, and further pioceedings to be in^ the 
usual inannei before Pailiament ^ “The eflect of 
these conditions has been so to clog the ma'chineiy 
that It appears never to have been used ”® 

One might, however, go on almost indefimtely dis- 
cussing the somewhat languid and half-consideied 
attempts at railway refoim duiing the period between 
1854 and 1871 , Professor Hadley has said of these 
years “ Parliament suggested a great many things and 
accomplished nothing — least of all did they check the 
tendency of the roads to consolidate.” 

But he goes on to speak of an Inquiry which we 
must now examine “ Much was expected of the Royal 
Commission of 1865-67, but nothing came of it They 
collected a mass of valuable material, and wiote a 
tolerably good Report ; but when they came to draw 
their inferences they could only say in general that the 
existing state of things seemed likely to continue and 
that they saw veiy few means of helping it These 
words are a fair summary of the verdict commonly 
passed upon the Royal Commission, but they need 
some amplification In the fiist place the Com- 
missioners seem to have been appointed more with the 
idea that they should collect the material necessary foi 
others to base judgments upon, than that they should 


^ The Acts (27 and 28 Vict , c 120 and 12 1) are discussed by 
Mr Temple Franks, Railway Novembei 23, 1907 “History 

of Traffic Legislation * See also Boaid of fiade Railway Conference, 
1909 [Cd 1677], p 161, and the Report of 1911 on Railway Agree- 
ments and Amalgamations [Cd 5631], pp 14 and 30 The Report 
condemns the system of these Acts, and also of the Clauses Act of 
1863 (“inefTective and anomalous”), which restneted woiking agree- 
ments See also Robertson, “ Combination among Railwa> Com 
panics,” pp 36 37 , and below, p 276 The Poweis Act was 
amended in 1870, the Board of liade being allowed to issue A 
piovisional ceitificatc But this ceitificate had no validity till con- 
firmed by Parliament 

* Departmental Committee on Agreements, 1911, Report, p 30 
® A T Hadley, “ Railroad Transportation,” p 169 
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themselves construct schemes for 1 ailwny reform. 
Mr •‘Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequei, was most 
careful to emphasize this when he informed the ITouse 
of Commons that a Commission would be appointed ^ 
The Commission would ‘^inquiie into the economical 
questions* connected with our railway system ” 

“ It IS not our intention to take any step which could 
under any ciicumstances at all compiomisc 01 commit 
either oui selves 01 Paihament with leference to any 
legislation upon a matter of this vast impoitance If 
we were going into policy, a Committee of this House 
would be a bettei instiument” The Commission was 
to bring all the facts and information bearing upon 
the subject into a state in which it may be thoroughly 
available for members of Parliament, and likewise for 
the public at laige ” Bearing this in mind one should 
not expect much const! active woik in the Report , one 
certainly will not be disappointed with the vast collec- 
tion of historical information got together by the 
Commissioneis 

Secondly, the position of the Commission was an 
intermediate one The lates question was not yet a 
burning one Time had shown that the question of 
control — with which was bound up the question of a 
new tribunal or a new process for railway legislation — 
and the question of amalgamation were not so urgent 
as they had seemed to be twenty years earlier The 
latter indeed was reopened in 1872 and 1873, and so, 
to some extent, was that of control, but the Railway 
Commissioners then established were a legal body, while 
the suggestions of 1844 and 1853 had aimed at an 
administrative body, a Government department which 
would take the contiol of railways out of Parliament’s 
hand, or would at least replace or guide the Committees 
on Railway Bills We have seen how opinion on this 
matter had been changing since 1853 , the Report 


^ Hansard, vol 177, pp 231 and 235 
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which the Royal Commission published in May, 1867,^ 
finally disposed of the old idea of an extra Pf’^rlia- 
mentaiy body for the sanctioning of railway schemes. 
The advantages of the Committee system were flilly 
explained It had made possible the application of 
specific decisions to specific cases ^ “ The system of 

considering each application for a railway upon its own 
meiits without reference to any preconceived scheme 
for the accommodation of the countiy may have led to 
a larger expenditure of capital than was necessary 
But, on the other hand, the freedom from defined 
principles of action in granting new lines has led to a 
much more rapid development of the country than 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Railways, 1867, XXXVIII 
[3844] The Report covers 86 pages Separate leports by Mi Mon- 
sell and Sn Rowland Hill follow Then come 889 pages (double 
column) of evidence Two volumes of Appendices follow the fiist 
contains an index to the evidence (not to the Report) Evidence was 
taken at 61 sittings fiom no witnesses, counting as separate wit- 
nesses those who were recalled (^^^ , Mi Allpoit three times) foi 
fill ther examination The evidence contains 1 8,000 questions Ihe 

oiiginal Commission of Maich u, 1865, appointed fourteen Coinmis- 
sioneis This was revoked by a second Commission of Decembei 19, 
1865, which added two more membeis (Loid Belmoie and Mr Mon- 
sell) Three commissioneis were members of the House of Loids — 
the Duke of Devonshire, Loid Belmoie, and Loid Donoughmoie 
Nine were members of the House of Commons — Loid Stanley, 
Ml Robert Lowe, Mr Roebuck, Mi Horsfall, Mr Dalglish, Mi Can 
Glyn, Mr Ayiton, the Hon E F Leveson Gower, Mr Monsell 
The lemaining four weie Sir Rowland Hill, Captain Douglas Gallon, 
Ml Hamilton and Mi McClean Loid Donoughmoie, Lord Stanley, 
and Mr Roebuck did not sign any Repoit , Sir Rowland Hill and 
Mr Monsell were the only signatories of their own Repoits The 
eleven remaining Commissioners signed the mam Repoit The Duke 
of Devonshire was Chairman of the Commission , when he was absent 
Loid Stanley piesided on seveial occasions 
® Hadley, writing in 1885, uses similar woids of the English 
lailway position m general He says “Ihe period for geneial 
legislation has passed Mi Adams is right m saying, ‘As a result 
of forty yeais of expeiience and agitation Great Butain has on this 
head come back very neaily to its point of commencement * He is 
not quite light m adding, ‘ It has settled down on the doctnne of 
iatssesi fatre * It might better be said that it has settled down on the 
policy of specific laws for specific troubles” (“Railroad Transporta- 
tion,” p 171) 
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could otherwise have taken place, and to a greatei 
regard being paid to the special wants of particular 
branches of industry and commercial communication 
Thecdmmercial and other interests at stake aie in many 
cases so great, and the railway interests so powerful that 
neither l>arty would consent to have questions of im- 
portant conflicting schemes settled by any tribunal 
without a powei of final appeal to Parliament 
Nor do we consider absolute unifoimity m the provi- 
sions of the Acts either necessaiy or desiiable” A 
French Commission which inquired into railways in 
1863 concluded that progress in France had been pre- 
judiced and retarded by an adheience to a pieconceived 
system.^ “ We see no reason why Parliament should 
withhold its sanction because the pioposed line” (under 
certain circumstances) may not confoim to some 
a prion conclusion as to what the tolls and lates and 
the chaiacter of a railway should be ” ® 

The Commissioneis were taking a broad suiveyof 
the railway question They found that on the whole 
the good far outweighed the evil, and were little dis- 
turbed by the complaints about details of the system, 
which had at times figured so largely during the pre- 
ceding years, and had subsequently been remedied 
instead of aggiavated by the mere lapse of time They 
did indeed suggest that the incorporation and financial 
affairs of lailway companies might be dealt with under 
the Joint Stock Companies Act, thus relieving Parlia- 
ment fiom these cares and lightening the burden of 

^ Edwin ChadwicUs e\idence (May lo, 1866) was of a very 
different tone , his zeal foi retorm and control would natmally be in 
contrast with the views of a hiis^cj fane Commission lie was very 
ciitical of Pnvate Bill pioceduie— “ the expense is scandalous ” He 
quoted a Piussian official who had said of oui Parliamentary pio- 
ceedings “ You have two mobs to fight through, and to biibe half 
of them” (17,337) His condemnation of English i ail way manage- 
ment was lather dogmatic, and his lemarks on the advantages of the 
Flench system (airay contracts in France fiee fiom political influence) 
weie unfoitunate 

8 Repoit, Sections 86, 87, 88 
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railway costs of which the companies had so frequently 
complained But on the whole hnssez fatre is ^he 
dominant note of the Report, or peihaps we should say 
as the Commissioneis themselves put it, ^^the efifoice- 
ment of existing public rights rathei than the creation 
of new ones was then main object ^ r 

A few quotations may illustiate this Compaiing 
English i allways with those of other countries, they 
say The continental system IS a paternal system m 
which the Government overlooks and controls all the 
acts of the companies The American system is one 
of complete freedom Neithei system is exactly suited 
to out requirements or our character ^^2 Qf 
advantages of unequal rates “ However much the 
owneis of the existing modes of conveyance may have 
been prejudiced, the general public have derived an 
unqualified advantage fiom the great inciease of 
facilities for the conveyance of merchandise, which we 
have no doubt has laigely contributed to the develop- 
ment of the industiy and lesomces of the country 
Of Government pui chase of the railways, and of the 
Act of 1844 (the twenty-one years fixed by which had 
now elapsed),^ the Commissioners were of opinion 
That It IS inexpedient at present to subvert the policy 
which has hitheito been adopted of leaving the con- 
sti uction and management of railways to the fi ee 
enterprise of the people, under such conditions as 
Pailiament may think fit to impose foi the general 
welfare of the public”^' • . “The Act of 1844 


1 Repoit, Section 173 ^ Ihd ^ Section J17 

Ib^d , Section 99 

^ The Economic had taken up the question of State owneiship, 
aiguing' stiongly in favoui of it, at the end of 1864 a leadei, 
“Advantages that would acciue fiom Owneiship of Railways by the 
Stale” (Januaiy 7 > 1B65, p i), it claimed that the Act of 1844 had 
served a useful purpose , the fact that it nould come into operation 
m 1865 had adveitised the subject 
* Rcpoil, Section 74 The Commissioneis did not believe that 
any financial gain would acciue to the State, noi would the hues be 
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warns us of the extreme danger of making piospectivc 
arrfingements to take eifect aftei many years Instead 
of facilitating State acquisition, it has lendered the 
opeiatibn more difficult, and indeed almost impiactic- 
able ” ^ 

Aftei nhis we need not expect to find any con- 
structive criticism of amalgamation, when the Commis- 
sioneis come to that subject Thete is, however, an 
inteiesting historical sketch,^ and here again we must 
bear in mind how then histoi ical — and somewhat 
academic — review of the question would naturally 
confirm the Commissioners in the non-interventionist 
attitude which prevailed at the time, and which is 
displayed in their Repoit Amalgamation had agitated 
many minds twenty ycais eailiei, and had been 
anxiously watched by Parliament Time had shown 
that It was comparatively innocuous, and in 1865 it 
was going Its way peacefully and with little comment 
The Commissioners contiasted the figures for 1843 and 
r86£ — 2, TOO miles of railway in the forinei year owned 
by seventy companies, 11,451 miles in 1865 owned 
or controlled by seventy-eight companies, “ 1 he 
length of line under one control m 1843 was scarcely 
such as to obtain the most economical management, 
but the principal object of the companies in amalga- 
mating since that period has been to obtain control of 
the districts fiom which they draw traffic, in order to 
pi event that traffic being carried by other lines 
Amalgamation has thus been rathei a mattei of 
offensive and defensive policy than a question of 
economy in working the lines The last words are 
familiar enough 


better managed when owned by the Stale and leased to companies 
foi limited 2361 lods, as some witnesses suggested 
^ See above, p 1 1 1 

* Repoit, Section r68 Theie is also a lecommenclation that amal- 
gamation should be facilitated m h eland The lush railways \>cie 

consideied quite ajiait fiom the English ones, and ncie the subject of 
a separate leport by Mi Monsell 
® Section 162 
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The Commissioners leferred to the lecommendations 
of Cardwell’s Committee, and suggested that /the 
Traffic Act of 1854 was only “the first result of this 
Committee’s labour,” the Arbitration Act of 1859, and 
the Act of 1864, which provided for working arrange- 
ments, being also lesults of those recommeiidations ^ 
It IS, perhaps, correct to link the Acts together in this 
way, but we have tried to show that the piecemeal 
method of legislating did not in actual practice 
make that change in railway policy which Cardwell’s 
Committee had wished for ; the curtailment of the 
original measure in 1854 went far to nullify the 
Committee’s work, and the two subsequent Acts were 
of little value The Commissioneis. considered that 
the Act of 1854 was “sufficient for its purpose” 
(removing impediments in the way of traffic), but they 
made a distinction between a suit brought by an 
individual for his own interests, and one for the 
establishment of a general right on behalf of the 
public Naturally, the Commissioners saw “ no reason 
why an individual should not be left to the ordinary 
courts and the lemedies which they afford ” But they 
depart from individualistic conceptions in the latter 
case “A public duty is not likely to be efficiently 
discharged by merely private energy ; . the Board 

of Trade has never exercised the power, which it 
clearly possesses," to establish a geneial right. They 
suggest, therefore, “ that where the public interest is 
affected any person should be at liberty to memorialize 
the Board . when the Board should take the 
necessary measures to enfoice the public rights 

Finally, we must notice what the Commissioners 
said of the Act of 1864 “The restriction upon the 
agreements between companies which makes a Board 
'of Trade certificate necessary” does not seem an 
advantage, (we have seen that the whole system was 


^ Report, Section 164 


Ibtd, Section 173 
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inoperative) ‘‘Companies cannot be pi evented from 
eiiteung into such agreements with each other, as 
would be practically Ending upon them even if the 
Board refused its certificate, but such an agreement 
would be seciet, and might be detrimental We are 
of opnilon that a sound principle to act on in the 
matter of working and tiaffic agreements is to allow 
any companies to enter into them without leference to 
any tiibunal, upon the sole condition that the 
particulars should be made public m the locality 

“ Agreements for amalgamation stand on a somewhat 
different footing ” “ The amalgamation of short lines 

with larger ones should be facilitated . but each 
shaieholdei has guaranteed to him his shaie in the 
particular pioject, as defined by law, of which his 
co-shareholders or directors have no power to deprive 
him ^ “ We consider that, as a question of public 

policy, a permanent amalgamation of the undertakings 
of railway companies should not take place without 
affording to Parliament the oppoitunity which it now 
possesses of determining the conditions undei which 
such amalgamation should be permitted ® One is 
tempted to ask whether the Commissioners dreamt 
there was a chance of Parliament foicgoing this 
opportunity, and to suggest that they might have 
ventured on an outline of what the conditions 
should be 

The Report was stigmatized by an outspoken 
railway journal as “ one of the most patent nullities 
ever issued from the legislative piess”^ The Select 
Committee of 1872 were not so frank as this, but in an 
appendix to their Repoit, in which they give the 
recommendations of 1867, the comment, “Nothing 
done,” at the end of each recommendation, lecurs with 


1 See also below, p 276 

2 Repoit, Sections 164-167 ® Ihify Section 201 

^ Rathutiy Itmes^ May 18, 1867, p 500 
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gieat regularity^ Piactically the only important 
1 esult of the Commission was the Regulation rof 
Railways Act, 1868, which, among othei things, 
established the system of railway accounts, which 
existed till the end of 1912^ But as we have 
suggested, it is not altogether fair to the Royal 
Commission to judge them by their lecomniendations. 
The student of railway questions must always be 
giatefuJ to them for the historical part of their Report, 
and still more foi the very valuable Appendices — 
notably a volume of five hundred pages of railway 
returns — which they published ® One othei result of 
the Royal Commission may be noticed Then 
appointment and then long inquiry gave the Govern- 
ment a respite , questions in Parliament on railway 
matters were for five yeais still more raie than they had 
been previously * Railways did not again attract 
geneial attention until 1871, when suddenly both 
Parliament and the general public found a gieat deal 
to interest and agitate them in the amalgamation 
proposals of that year. 

But before we speak of the events which broke the 
tranquillity of the previous seventeen years, the actual 
progress of consolidation between 1854 and 1871 must 
be described The period was an important one foi 
the growth of our railway system , new companies 
were being formed, and old ones extended far more 
rapidly than might have been imagined, if one estimated 


^ Report on Amalgamation, 1872, Appendix C 
3 The keeping of accounts had been obligatory since 1845 (Com> 
panies Clauses Acts), but no piecise form was specified before 1868 
(Report Depaitmental Committee on Accounts and Statistical Returns 
[Cd 4697], 1909, p 4) 

“ Appendices to evidence taken befoie the Commissioners, vol 11 , 
Returns fiom Railway Companies (12,052), 1867 The letiiins weie 
specially made by the lailways m answer to inquiiies addicssed to 
them by the Commissioners Appendix E K (vol i Appendices to 
Evidence (12,052), 1867) — a list of Railway Acts fiom 1801 to 1866 — 
IS also veiy useful 
* Cohn, vol 1 , p 289 
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pi ogress by the lifeless attitude of Pailiamcnt during 
th«se years. 

A cfompaiison of the Private Railway Acts passed foi 
Great ’Britain m the years befoie and after 1854 shows 
a regular and consideiable incicase m the latter penod 
This might naturally be expected Railway companies 
so frequently needed fresh Acts — amending or extending 
original powers, sanctioning extra capital, and permitting 
them to build branches or acquiie them — that, while 
the railway system was still compai atively young, an 
increase 111 the Acts passed each yeai was normal Foi 
the decade 1857-1866, the annual average was 1 36 Acts, 
of which four-sevenths wcie for new lines — t e , branches, 
extensions, and new companies — and the remainder foi 
additional poweisd 

The number of amalgamations in this peiiod was 
negligible until the sixties In 1850, 1851, 1856, and 
i860 theie was not a single amalgamation of English 
lailways^ In 1853, 1855, 1857, and i860 there was 
only one Amalgamation Act each year, and between 
1850 and 1861 no more than three such Acts were 
passed in any one year From 1862 to 1866 the number 
increased consideiably, but it is impossible to make any 
exact comparisons with earlier periods, as the form of 
the annual Board of Trade Returns was alteied from 
i860 onwards In that year a useful addition was 
made by including woikmg agj cements and by separat- 
ing English and Scotch Acts, but the old practice of 
giving the mileage absorbed was abandoned ® The 
Acts were no longer given under the yeai in which 

^ See Appendix EK, Royal Commission on Raih\a>N, 1867, 
wheie the Acts aie enumerated in a summaiy list, and then ^iven 
separately in chionologital ordei 

^ In 1856, beyond one Scotch amalgamation, theie was nothing in 
the way of amalgamation lease 01 purchase in the United Kingdom 
In 1850 and 1861 one and five Scotch amalgamations icspec lively 
were passed, theie were also ri few leases and sales in these ycais 
111 1851 there was no Amalgamation Act— English, Scotch, 01 lush 

^ Accounts and Papeis, i860, LXl , No 565 
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they were passed, but under the one in which they 
came into operation After 1867 the whole recoid^^as 
given up, and though a summary table of amalgama- 
tions/ etc., was prepared occasionally, the annual detailed 
tables ceased to appeal in the Board of Trade Returns, 
and were not again included until 1 900 

The important amalgamations were few in number , 
two only need be discussed Both of them were in 
the East of England, where hitherto the progress in 
consolidation had been limited to small things. By 
the one the North Eastern Railway was foimed in 
1854, by the othei the Great Eastern Railway in 1862, 

The North Eastern Railway® was a fusion of three 
companies, each of which had been built up by previous 
amalgamations They were 

1 The York, Newcastle, and Berwick, incorporated 
in 1842 as the Newcastle and Darlington, subsequently 
increased by the purchase of various companies includ- 
ing the Gieat North of England in 1846,® and given 
the above name upon amalgamation 111 1 847 with the 
Newcastle and Berwick.'^ 

2 The York and North Midland, incorporated in 
1836. 

3 The Leeds Northern, incorporated in 1845 
the Leeds and Thirsk and renamed in 1851.® 

These three companies at their amalgamation in 1854 
had capitals of 2,838, 808, ;{i8,i I4,999,and>^3,277,932 
respectively Their Amalgamation Act gave them 

^ Accounts and Papeis, 1S67-6S, LXII , No 242 Return of Rills 
containing provisions foi amalgamation, 1860-68 (with a map) The 
return was brought up to 1871 by Appendix Y of the Repoit on 
Amalgamation, 1872 

® 17 and 1 8 Vict , c 21 1 

® On purchasing the Great Noith of England, the Newcastle and 
Darlington changed its name to the York and Newcastle (9 and 
10 Vict , c 242 

* Newcastle and Berwick Railway incorporated, 1845 
9 Vict, c 163) 

^ 14 and 15 Vict , c 47 

* Repoit of Boaid of Trade to Geneial Committee on Railway 
Bills Accounts and Papers, 1854 (139), LXII , p X2 
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power to add the Maltoii and Driffield, and this fouith 
company was absorbed before the end of the year, 
giving the new North Eastern system a total mileage 
of 678 ^ 

This combination — the Yoik Alliance, as it was 
termed-^seems to have been generally welcomed, and 
leceived little opposition or criticism The Railway 
Times considered the amalgamation as “an earnest at 
the hands of Parliament that a really good case may 
assure itself of success ” The amalgamating companies 
had previously worked together in friendly co-opeiation, 
and theie was no question of competition being lestncted 
by their consolidation.® 

The new company had several more amalgamations 
to accomplish before it became complete master of the 
noith eastern distiict The Hartlepool Dock and Rail- 
way was absorbed m 1857,^ the Bcdale and Leybiun in 
1859,^ the Hull and Holdeiness^ and the Newcastle 
and Cat lisle in 1862,^ and the Stockton and Dailmgton 
in 1863 ^ The last was an important addition to the 
North Eastern Railway, foi the Stockton and Darling- 
ton had giown a good deal since 1821 , an amalgama- 
tion with four other companies in 1858 had increased 
its mileage from 51 to 128 ® The North Eastern and 

^ Accoimls and Paperb, 1854-55, XLVllI (510) , Mihdl Slaughter, 
** Railway Intelligence,” No i\ , 1856 Some paiticulais (up to 1847) 
of the lines which composed the N E R system may be found m 
Scnvenoi’s “ Railways of United Kingdom ” (1849) 

^ J^athuay Itmcs^ 1854, July 22, p 774 See also a leading article 
on Nlay 13 (p 500), m which the Geneial Committee is attacked for 
Its delay in dealing with the Rail\va> Bills of the ycai Ihe wiitei 
of the aiticle then turns to the lelations of railway companies to each 
other, and consoles himself with the nnpiovemcnt he hnds there 
“ The testimony of successful co opeiatwe action is the best aigument 
foi open amalgamation Ihe longer the \ork Alliance is permitted 
voluntarily to develop its necessity 01 value, the inoie perfect must its 
claim foi Parhamenlai y appioval become ” 

^ 20 and 21 Vict , c 33 '*22 and 23 Vicl ,091 

® 25 and 26 Vict , c 120 ® 25 and 26 Vict , c 145 

26 and 37 Vict , c 122 

8 Stockton and Darlington (51 miles), DaiUnglon and Barnaid 
Castle (15), Middlesbioiigh and Redcar (7), Middlesbiough and 
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the Stockton and Dailington weie closely connected for 
the working of thiough tiaffic in j86i, and amalg.nna-* 
tion was sanctioned by resolutions of the shareholders 
in i862j^ but before this was accomplished in' July, 
1863, the Stockton and Dailington had m January 
attached thiee moie sepaiate companies to itsehf^ 
Fuither amalgamations were made by the North 
Eastern, notably with the West Hartlepool and Cleve- 
land in 1865/ with the result that the Joint Com- 
mittee of 1872 were justified in describing it as ‘'the 
most complete monopoly in the United Kingdom 
Their Report, howevei, considered that the monopoly 
was the reverse of oppressive “ The case of the 
North Eastern is a striking illustiation ” of the claim 
that the balance of advantage to public and shaie- 
holders may be on the side of amalgamation “ That 
railway is composed of thirty-seven lines, several of 
which formerly competed with each other Before 
their amalgamation they had, geneially speaking, high 
rates and fares and low dividends . now the system 
has the lowest fares and the highest dividend of any 
large English railway It has had little or no litiga- 
tion with other companies Whilst complaints have 
been heard from Lancashire and Yorkshiie, where there 
are so-called competing lines, no witness has appealed 

Guisborough (12), Weai Valley (43) — anialgamated as Stockton and 
Darlington, September, 1858 (21 and 32 Vict , c 116) 

^ Mihill SUughtei, “Railway Intelligence,” No XII, 1863, p 168 
See also for N E R and Stockton and Darlington Railway generally, 
chap xvu of J S Jeans’ “Jubilee Memoridl of the Railway System 
A History of the Stockton and Dailington Railway, 1875 " The Act 
amalgamating the two railways is briefly abstracted (p 301) The 
book IS lathei rambling, and contains some misleading remaiks — 
P *32 “The Stockton and Darlington was the parent and 
nucleus of the N E R ” 

® The South Durham and Lancashue Union (35 miles), the Eden 
Valley (21), and the Fiosterley and Stanhope (3), 25 and 26 ^’’lct, 
c 106 The list of N E R amalgamations in Appendix A of Repoit 
1 \ 872, IS not coirect here 

" , c 368 

^ Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, XXVII 
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to complain of the North Eastern, and the geneial 
feding in the distiict it seives appeals favouiable to its 
management 

The Gieat Eastern Railway was formed in 1862 by 
the fusion of five companies 

1 TlTe Eastern Counties incorpoiated in 1836 ® 

2 I he Noifolk, made up in 1845 amalgama- 

tion of the Yarmouth and Noiwich, and Norwich and 
Brandon ® 

3 The Eastern Union, incoiporated in 1 844,'' and 
increased from twenty-eight to ninety-four miles by 
amalgamation with the Ipswich and Bui y St Edmund’s 
in 1847 

4. The East Anglian, an amalgamation in 1847 
the Ely and Huntingdon, Lynn and Ely, and Lynn 
and Deieham 

5 The Newmarket, incorpoiated in 1846 ^ 

The amalgamation had been foreshadowed in 1854 
when the Eastern Counties Company obtained an Act 
empowering it to work the Norfolk and the Eastern 
Union, profits being divided in the propoition of five- 
sevenths to the Eastern Counties and one-seventh each 
to the other two companies The Act fuithei pio- 
vided that the Eastern Counties must deposit a Bill 
before the year 1862, foi uniting itself with the 
two companies it was woiking, and also the East 
Anglian and the Newmaiket ; none of these five com- 
panies might oppose the piinciple of the Bill, though 
they might question details, disputes on which were to 
be settled by the Boaid of Trade ^ 

^ Report on Amalgamation, 1873, XWI I 

® 6 and 7 Wm IV, c 106 The G E R A.ct of 1S62 is 35 and 
26 Vict , c 323 

^ 8 and g Vict , c 41 * 7 and 8 Virt , c 85 

® 10 and 11 VictjC 174 ® 10 and ii Vict,c 275 

^ 9 and 10 Vtcl , c 172 It wis ouginally called the Ncwmaiktt 
and Chesteifoid, but became the Newmaiket in 1847 (10 and ii 
Vict , r 20) 

^ 17 and 18 Vict, c 220 M Slaughter, “ Railway Intelhgcnre,’* 
i 859 > No X, p 33 
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In accordance with this Act of 1854 the three first- 
mentioned companies wete worked togethci, and the 
amalgamation of all five in 1862 suipnsed nobody, and 
excited little inteiest except in the financial world, 
wheie the difficult task of allotting Great Eastein shares 
in exchange foi the vaiious securities (moStly poor 
ones) of the sepaiate companies provoked some 
cnticism ^ Criticism and satiie, howevetj had been 
the lot of the unfortunate Eastern Counties, and to a 
smaller extent of its partners, for many years, and the 
amalgamation of 1862 did not immediately remove 
them The new system had a long uphill stiuggle 
before it entered on piospeious days in the nineties ^ 

The oiiginal Eastern Counties was 139 miles m 
length, the Gi eat Eastern of 1862 owned about 540 miles 
of railway ® subsequent additions its mileage open 
in 1870 had become 874, with almost exclusive posses- 
sion of the principal counties to which it extended 

A few other amalgamations effected between 1854 
and 1871 must be noticed The struggle for the 
Shrewsbury lines was ended in 1854 by the Great 
Westein Railway absorbing the Shrewsbury and Chester 
and the Shiewsbury and Birmingham, together ninety- 
three miles*^ In 1863 the Gieat Western added to 
itself not only the West Midland, a system of 203 

‘ Herapath, May 17, 1862, p 523 (Report on Eastern Counties 
Bill) , also pp 544, 566 See also “ Why does it not Pay anony- 
mous pamphlet (London Baily Bios , 1859) 

^ See W M Acworth, “ The Railways of England ” (fifth edition, 
1900), chap X, for ciiticisms of the Eastern Counties and for the 
piogiess of the G E R 

3 The figure given by the Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, is 629, 
but this includes the East Suffolk and the Wells and Fakenham, 
which weie amalgamated separately with the Great Eastern m 1862, 
and were not paities to the amalgamation foiming the G E R that 
year [See list of amalgamations m 1862 in Accounts and Papers, 
1S63 (492), LXll] 

^ Report on Amalgamation, 1872, p xvi 

* 17 and 18 Vict , c 222 The conditions of the Act aie discussed 
in the Report to the Lords of the Committee for Tiade> 1854 [Accounts 
and Papers, 1854 55 , XLVIII (1,965), p ix ] 
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miles formed in i860 by the amalgamation of three 
companies/ but also the South Wales/ 173 miles m 
length 

In 1858 the London and Noith Western took ovei 
the Chester and Holyhead/ and in 1859 the lancashire 
and Yoi^cshire amalgamated with the Bast Lancashire^ 
Beyond these there weie no othei English consolida- 
tions of great importance, but we might mention that in 
Scotland the Caledonian amalgamated with the Scottish 
Cential m 1865, and with tht Scottish Noith Eastern 
in 1866/ and the recently consolidated Noith British 
was united with the Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1865 ^ 

After 1866 there was a sudden fall in the numbei of 
proposals for combination or amalgamation submitted 
to Paihament, as may be seen ui the following tablc^ 
for Gieat Britain 


Session 

Pills for Ani'ilgain itinn 
(indudmp; Saks 'ind Leases) 

Ihlls prOMrlii)^ Toi 
Working An uigcinenls 

InirodiiLcd 

P ISSCfl 

Miles added to 
the Anmltamating 
CompiniLs 

Inliodiiccd 

P'lssetl 

i860 

21 

14 

267 

58 

40 

1861 

23 

16 

249 

82 

5 ^ 

1862 

32 

24 

856 

58 

40 

1863 

27 

21 

888 

78 

42 

1864 

23 

17 

424 

125 

59 

1865 

33 

27 

1,082 

143 

71 

1866 

4S 

34 

' 958 

98 

42 

1867 

22 

10 

330 

23 

7 

1868 

9 

3 

1 73 

*4 1 

5 

1869 

7 

7 

106 

6 

2 

1870 

6 

S 

I ] 12 

14 

9 

1871 

10 

9 

' 71 

23 

15 


' The Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, the Newport, Aber- 
gavenny and Heiefoid, and the Worcester and Ileiefoid (23 and 
24 Vict, c 81) 

a 36 and 27 ViU , c 198 ‘*21 and 22 Virt, c 130 

* 22 and 23 Vict , c i to 

® 28 and 29 Vict , c 287 , 29 and 30 Vict , c 350 
® 38 and 29 Vict , c 308 

^ Taken from Appendix Y, Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872 It 
must be obseived that the figuies m the fouith column do not 
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These figuies suggest a parallel with the lailway 
mania of the foities and the financial cnsis of i 8^1.7 
The crisis of the sixties is named after the firm of 
Overend Gui ncy, who closed then doois on. May ro, 
1866 Afttr then failuie confidence and buoyant hopes 
of inci easing tiade weie replaced by depies^ion and 
timidity Railway piomotion and activity weie abruptly 
curtailed as in 1847 As m 1847, a financial collapse 
teiminated a peiiod of speculation and of undue eager- 
ness for extension in the railway world, and the railway 
companies suffered in common with all other industrial 
and commercial undertakings fiom the inevitable le- 
action 

The parallel can, however, hardly be earned any 
further The ciicumstances of the sixties were peculiar, 
Lancashire had been terribly affected by the American 
Civil War , the money market was upset by the rise of 
prices following the great gold discoveries The bank 
rate was abnormally high the increase in trade and in 
speculative activity was sudden and spasmodic^ 

As to the railway world the increasing competitive 
scramble in the sixties was largely a fight for lines that 
were already in existence True, the number of Acts 
passed each year up to 1866 was large , the 231 Acts 
passed for railways m Great Britain in 1865 may be com- 


necessaiily repiesent the exact mileage transfened by amalgamation 
from one company lo anothei , they lepiesent the mileage for which 
amalgamalion was mncUoncii In a note, however, it is stated that 
the figiues “afford a tolerably conect idea” of the amalgamalions 
actually carried out In the table from which the figures aie taken 
the mileage affected by the working anangements is also given , but 
we omit this, as the anangements were frequently not earned out, 
or were superseded by sales, leases, or amalgamations 

^ In 1863 the late varied from 3 to 7 per cent , m 1864 fiom 6 to 9 , 
m 1865, fiom 3i to 7 , staitmg at 8 in Januaiy, t866, it leached 10 pei 
cent m May of that yeai (Mihill Slaughtei, “Railway Intelligence,'* 
No XIV [Januaiy, 1867], p 301) 

® Econo 7 Uis^^]M\y 22 and 29, 1865 (pp 877 and 909) “The Increase 
mg Value of Money ” , March 12, 1864 (p 317) “Gieat Increase in 
Ejepou Tiade*’ , November 4, 1865 (p 1329) “Sudden InCiease m 
Trade, and us Effect upon the Money Market ” 
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paied with the recoid total of 249 m the yeai 1 846 But 
in'^'he earliei yeai only 52 of the Acts were for additional 
powers, and the majority of the rest were for incoipor- 
ating fiew companies In 1865, on the othei hand, the 
total included 79 Acts foi additional powers, theie 
were but 62 Acts for new companies, and the re- 
mainder, nearly 100 Acts were foi branches and 
extensions of existing companies ^ These and the new 
companies were small affaiis^ and the demand for rail- 
way capital was slight compared with the millions 
involved ui the Railway Acts of the forties Specula- 
tion of a more or less reckless type was prominent m 
the boom of the sixties as it had been m the fot ties, but 
at the later date the lailways and then backers weie 
mainly damaging themselves, and could not be accused 
as they had been in 1847, dealing a blow to the 
commercial woild in general ^ 


^ See the sninmaiy and detailed tables of Railway Acts, iSor 1866, 
in Appendix E K , Report of Royal Commission, 1867 The new 
incoipoialions of 1865 aie given by Mihill Slauyhtei (“Riilway Intel- 
ligence,” No XtV , p 2S8) Foiii of these (exdudi d fiom total above) 
aie lush One is for a pneunicatic lailwcay fiom Watciloo to Wliitc- 
hall Sevcial are foi shoit lines in Wales, Cornwall, Scothnd, and in 
the Great Eastern Railway disLuct Many, though nominally inde 
pendent, were piactically in connection with existing companies, or 
were soon laKcn ovei by them Deal and Uovei, East London, 
Fishguaid, Severn function) 

® The htonomtsty ciitici/ing railway affans, spoke of the mmoi new 
railways, and the luin of their piomoters, as if theie had been no 
piomotions save these small ones (Maich 31, 1866, p 378) 

Econotnisty September i, 1866, p 1032 “Non-Paying Railways” 
Ihe aiticle suggests that insolvent lailways might have aggravated 
the late crisis, but does not follow up the suggestion oi attempt to 
make a case out of it Ihe Etonomisi was hostile to the companies, 
and talked of the uisecunty ol lailway debentuies (August 12, 1865, 
p 970, also Investors' Monthly Manual y Maich 30, 1867, p no) 
Ihe Chatham was the only company that was actually insolvent, 
though the North Bntish and the Great Eastern were m difficulties 
Herapath took the view that the genetal railway position was geneially 
sound, and that the ciisis would be beneficial in leading to better 
management of the weak companies He deplored the talk about 
insecurity of debentures^ and consicleicd it the leason foi the failure 
of lailway slocks to revive with the impioving money maiket 
“ Extreme want of confidence in sec 111 ides of the highest vilue was 
a sign of the “mimeasmable madness of the public’’ (December 29 
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Captain Tyler, of the Board of I'lade, in comparing 
the railway statistics of 1858 and 1870^ thus character- 
ized the speculation and the contests which were 
prominent in the middle of that peiiod “As the tiunk 
of the railway system approached completion, the spirit 
of rivalry became rampant , and gieat companies 
fought with one anothei, Session after Session, for the 
privilege of constructing additional portions of railway 
which It was frequently not to their advantage to 
undertake Impelled partly by territorial ambition, 
partly by apprehension of invasion or competition, they 
damaged themselves not only by direct expenditure 
before Parliament but also by too eagerly grasp- 

ing at quasi-iiidependent lines constiucted for the 
purpose by ingenious promoters . . Thus, lather 
than by legitimate enterprise, the railway system ex- 
tended with unhealthy rapidity The difficulties thus 
incurred led to depression and temporal ily affected the 
companies which were in a sound as well as those which 
were in an unsound condition ; it was only the extra- 
ordinaiy elasticity and progressive inciease of railway 
traffic that enabled some of the former to 1 eturn more 
readily, and others more gradually to a condition of 
prosperity, . , In the meantime the general wreck 
which followed on the panic of 1865 (stc) has led to 
the failure of many of the schemes then projected, and 
foity-two warrants of abandonment have been issued 
by the Boaid of Trade under the Railway Companies 
Act of 1867 . The construction of new lines, 

excepting those undertaken by wealthy companies, 
almost ceased after that panic, and though there is now 
(1871) an indication of returning confidence on the 
part of the public in subsciibing to schemes . . it 

1866, p 1411) See also Heiapath, November 3, 1866, p 1220, 
leading article, “Money" “railway stocks greatly depressed”, 
November 10, p 1249 " Monstrous depiession panic feeling " 

* Report on Amalgamation, 1872, Appendix N, p 828 See below, 
p 260, note I 
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will apparently be some time before railway construc- 
tion can be expected again to proceed at the same late 
and under the same system as befoie 1866,” 

Capftain Tylei’s picture is a little over-colouiedj but, 
nevertheless, it presents a graphic view of the situation 
We may add to it the opinions expressed by another 
official of the Board of Trade, Captain Douglas Galton 
In the table above, the numbei of working airangements, 
or agieements, as they are moie commonly called,^ is 
noticeable The numbei of bills foi such purposes hail 
been commented upon by Board of Trade Repoits in 
1854 and 1855,® ^ scheme foi facilitating working 

arrangements was put before the Committee of 1858 
by Mr James Booth ® It is interesting only as a relic 
of the ideas of Cardwell’s Committee Captain Douglas 
Galton gave evidence befoie this Committee of 1858, 
and stated that Pailiament had obseived the lecommen- 
dation of 1853 — that working airangements should 
only be granted for limited periods — and that these 
ariangements appealed to have been to the advantage 
both of the companies and the public ^ Running 
powets, he said (again in accordance with the views of 
the Cardwell Committee), had been discouraged ^ 
Finally, he made some remarks which, together with 


^ They are called “agieements" when m iS6o they arc fnbt le 
coided in the lists of amalgamations, etc (Accounts and Papers, j86o, 
LXI , No 565), but in 1864 the name is changed to “ aiiangements ” 
{Ibid ^ 1864, LIII , No 20) 

^ Repoit to Loids of Committee foi Tiade on proceedings of 
Department relating to Railways, m Accounts and J'apeis, 1854-55, 
XLVIll [1965], p vni Repoit of Railway Depaitmeiit on Rills of 
1855, same vol (121), p 14 Report of Board of Tiade to Geneial 
Committee, Accounts and Papeis, 1854, LXll (139), p 14 
® Reports of Committees, 185758, XIV (411), Appendix and 
Evidence, Questions 527-529 * Evidence, Questions 389, 395 

** E\idence, Question 25 See als ) Report to Lords of Cominiltee 
for Tiade for 1854, in Accounts and Papeis, 1854-55, XLVIll [1965], 
p nineteen Bills containing lunmng powers weie pi ennoted, only 
SIX passed This repoit gives a good idea of the attitude of the 
Railway Department to working arrangements gencially 
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Cipt.iin Tyler’s may be used to sum up the whole 
period fiom 1854 to 1871 The Committee had tak^iii 
him thiough the recommendations of 1853,0116 by one, 
and though he stated without hesitation that the attempt 
to obtain greatei uniformity in lailway legislation and 
the attempt to diminish Parliamentary expenses had 
failed, he agreed that the “gigantic amalgamations coii' 
templated in 1853 ” had been put aside, and that those 
which had been effected only made the amalgamated 
lines equal to companies already in existence ^ 

Then he was asked for his opinion of the Traffic Act 
of 1 854, and replied that “ it had had a ceitain deterring 
effect upon companies — hadrathei caused them to come 
to airangements with each other, 01 pi evented them 
from acting in a way which may, under the Act, be 
called illegal 

Probably the safest conclusion we may diaw is that 
the Act of 185^5 though positively of little effect, had 
on the negative side this deterring influence, and 
helped to harmonize the tiaftc relations between the 
companies. But by 1872 its period of limited utility 
was at an end , new amalgamation schemes had 
brought on a fiesh inquiry, and though the principle of 
the Act was considered useful, a drastic change was 
attempted in the method of its execution. 

Just as the railway mama and the crisis in 1847 had 
been followed by years of depression and then a sudden 
revival, laige amalgamation schemes, and the resulting 
inquiry by Parliament, so now aftci the crisis of 1866 
there was the same cycle of events 

To a certain extent the activity in railway matters 
that appeared m 1871 was forced on by the policy of 
the Midland Railway The Midland promoted a bill 


^ Reports of Commitiecs, 185; 58 (41 1), Evidence, Questions 21-24, 
and 205-207 He justified the North Eastern amalgamation on the 
ground that it affotded a continuous route from Normanton to 
Berwick. 

2 Ididy 288, 290 
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to amalgamate with the Glasgow and Southwestern in 
18^7 This was rejected by the House of Loids, after 
successfully passing through the Commons, mainly on 
the ground that there was no physical connection 
between the two companies,^ though an Act for the 
Midland? extension fiom Settle to Carlisle had been 
obtained in j866 Aftei the financial collapse of 
1 866, the consti action of the line from Settle to 
Carlisle was put off, and its abandonment contem- 
plated, but in 1870 the work was commenced, and at 
the beginning of 1871 was making good pi ogress ^ 

The Noith Western were therefore faced with the 
prospect of a iival route to Scotland , moieovci, the 
Midland now possessed diiect access to London , thtir 
great station at St Pancias was opened in October, 
1868 Fuither than this, the Boaid at Euston weit 
thieatcned with an alliance of the Midland and the 
Great Northern with the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoln, in 1869,® and they knew that on 1 caching 
Carlisle the Midland would again pioposc amalgama- 
tion with an impoitant Scotch company Natuially, 
the North Western took action. At the end of 1871 
they made then counter-move by giving notice foi 
amalgamation with the Lancashiie and Yoikshire ^ As 
was expected, the Midland and Glasgow and South 
Western Amalgamation Bill was le-announced at the 

^ Evidence of Mr J Allpoit, Question 349, Repoit on Amalgama 
tion, 1872 

^ Half Yearly Kcpoitb of Midland Railway Heuipalh, Febuiaiy 
12, 1870 (p 150) , Febiuaiy 11, 1871 (p 122) Ihe Midland weie 
anxious to abandon the Settle and Cai lisle extension in the bad times 
following the ciisis of j866, seLiuing access to Cailible byauange 
ment with the Noitli Western Then application to Paihamcnt, how-^ 
ever, m i86c}, 10 .abandon the Bill was rejected , the Lancashire and 
Yoikshire weie the chief opponents to the application See S tie I ton, 
chap XMV , and Rcpoit on A.inalgamation, 1872 Evidence, Questions 
349) 3So» 374 

* Heiapath, Apiil 17, 1869 (pp 398, 406) , April 24 (p 433) See 
also Sii Edwaicl Watlvin^b evidence, Question 4,542 Repoit on Aiiul 
gamation, 1872 

* Heiapath, Novenibei 25, 1871 (p 1171) 
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same time ^ Nine othei amalgamation Bills, all small 
ones, and seventy-one Bills for working arrangemeffits 
weie also deposited^ Among the latter was a 
proposal for the Great Western, the Midland, and the 
South Western, to work jointly a projected South 
Midland Company of no miles also a proposal by 
the Great Northern for agreements — and, if necessary, 
the appointment of a joint committee — between them- 
selves, the Midland, the North Western, and the North 
Staffordshire A similai arrangement was proposed by 
the Great Western, the Bristol and Exeter, the South 
Devon, and the South Western Naturally such large 
schemes as these turned much attention to the railway 
woild When Pailiament met in the first week of 
February, 1872, the question of amalgamation was 
once moie causing a ferment of excitement and doubt 
in commercial circles. Once more there was a general 
feeling that competition was about to disappear, that 
amalgamation on a large scale implied monopoly and 
the loss of facilities. 

This will be discussed in the next chapter Here, m 
concluding our examination of the period from 1840 to 
1871, we are tempted to ask the question *^How far 
were the gieat companies trying to suppress competition, 
how far were they seeking to consolidate m order to 
compete more effectively The fact that a crisis in 1 847 
was followed by some years of painful depression, and 
then by some great amalgamation schemes, and that after 
the crisis m 1866 there was the samedepiession followed 
after a similar interval by similar schemes, suggests that 
these amalgamations were the result of the financial 

^ Herapath, November 18 (p 1146) 

^ Appendix Y, Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872 A list of the Bills 
proposed for Session 1872 is given , theie aie eleven Amalgamation 
Bills, but in the summaiy they are added up to make nine 

® The South Midland scheme aimed at connecting South Wales 
with Southampton It is described 111 Heiapath, November 25, 1871 
(p ii88) A previous South Midland pioject in the forties (Wigston 
to Hitchm) IS mentioned by Stretton, p 154 
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difficulties , 111 other woids, that the need foi them was 
conclusively shown in the time of depiession, when 
means of economizing weie slienuously sought after, 
and that they were proposed as soon as the effects of 
the crisis had passed off, and piospenty began to retain 
If this true, a geneialization to the effect that hard 
times lead to combination might be established But 
m the great amalgamating period in the forties, the 
connection with antecedent bad times is not noticeable, 
and the movement was mainly the result of good times 
and confidence in lailway prospeiity I he desire to effect 
economies enteis into all amalgamation schemes, but 
the degree of its intensity vanes greatly. Such a scheme 
as that, which resulted in the Noith Eastern Railway 
fusion in 1854, was pi imanly governed by the desire 
for economy , a number of competing companies whose 
interests weie closely connected, and who had little 
outside competition to considei, were no doubt taught 
the need of combination by the ciisis of 1847, and 
then fusion, seven years later, was the direct 1 esult of 
the crisis and the imperative claims of economy. The 
same, perhaps, applies to the proposed union of the 
L, and NWR with the L and Y, m 1872 But 
here it is more difficult to assign a single motive to the 
scheme , it might aim directly at economies, but it 
would undoubtedly enable the combined companies to 
compete more powerfully with their neighbours 1 he 
psychology of the question is not easily set out 
Companies may have planned then fusions with the 
desire to save expense — a desire forced on them by 
times of ill fortune — without appreciating the menace 
of their schemes to adjoining companies 

On the whole it seems unsafe to attempt a generaliza- 
tion, unless It IS to the effect that the amalgamating 
spirit IS pecuhaily contagious Once a few gteat 
fusions are planned, whatevei the motive maybe, many 
otheis are encouraged — defensive, offensive, or purely 
adventurous. 



CHAPTER X 
1872-7a 

Part I — The Railway Campaign of 1872 

Wl shall now deal with the events of 1872 and 1873, 
and in order to simplify the treatment of a somewhat 
involved subject it is broken up into three paits The 
first part deals with the consolidation Bills put foiward 
by the railway companies 111 1872, the second paitwith 
the Parliamentai y inquiry into amalgamation that year, 
and the third pait with the Railways Regulation Act of 
1873 This Act was the one piactical result of the 
whole business, the slendei outcome of a big campaign 
and an important inquiry Like some previous chap- 
teis, therefore, these are largely a record of failure, 
and interest centres not so much in what was, as in 
what was not accomplished But the lecord deserves 
to be given in detail, foi it throws light on the 
ambitions of the railway companies, and it marks the 
contrast between, on the one hand, an able Committee’s 
modeiate yet coniprehtnsive lecommcndations on State 
policy t(>wards railways, and, on the other hand, the 
limited measure of control actuilly sanctioned by 
Parliament 

The English railway system in 1872 was in its mam 
outlines little different from that of to-day^ Since 
then many short lengths of line in the middle of Eng- 
land have been absorbed by the gieat systems , the 

^ Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, Appendix Y, map showing 
railways under control of pnncipal companies Also Departmental 
Committee on Amalgamation, igii, Appendix III , table showing 
English railway companies owning more than one-hundredth of the 
total mileage in 1872 and in 1907 

23^ 
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Sheffield company has become a trunk line, the Great 
Central , and consolidations 111 the southein coiners of 
England have extended the Gieat Western mileage and 
have united the Kentish railways But with these 
exceptions the great systems of to-day were all in 
existence in 1872, occupying the teriitory they now 
hold Their activities since then have consisted chiefly 
in the construction of bianches, and in outlay on widen- 
ings and impiovements of permanent way, on docks, 
stations, mechanical appaiatus, and i oiling stock 

The following table gives a comparative view of 
railway progress 

Railways or riiF Unttjcd Kingdom 


1 

1 Mileige 1 

Capital 

Receipt^j 

Expenditure 

185S 1 

1 j 

/ 

£ 

£ 

9 , 5^12 

325,375,000 

3,956,000 

11,738,000 

i<S7o 

» 5,537 

529.908.000 

897.473.000 

45,078,000 

21,715,000 I 

1890 

30,073 

79,948,000 

43,188,000 j 

1911 

23,417 

1,324,018,000 

1 

127,199,000 

I 7^)617,000 ‘ 

I 1 


Unfortunately it is not possible to make a com- 
parison of this sort with reference to England alone, 
but the following figures show the distribution of the 
mileage 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ii ehnd 

1858 

7,001 


1 , 1 88 

1870 

11,043 



1890 

14,119 



191 I 

16,200 




1 Table compiled fioni Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, Appendix N, 
and Railway Retmns for 1911 (Cd 6,306, 1912), pp xviii-\in. The 
1858 figures exclude expenditure and leceiptb in connection with 
steamboats, harboius, etc , judging fiom the 1870 figuics, the ex- 
cluded figuies were not impoitant 
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And lefetence to the financial statistics that are avail- 
able shows that the contiibution of England to '[he 
totals of capital, revenue, and expenditure in the United 
Kingdom is greater piopoitionately than in the case of 
the mileage figures 

Turning now to the great amalgamations which the 
railway companies attempted, but failed, to carry out 
in 1872, the position early in that yeai was thus graphic- 
ally desciibed by Mr Haughton, a well-known engi- 
neei ^ “ The London and North Western Railway, 
greatest of the family of companies, have gone to 
Parliament this Session to unite then 1,500 miles with 
the 427 miles of the Lancashire and Yorkshire , other 
companies have thereupon made ‘provisional amalga- 
mations’, the Caledonian seizes the North British, the 
S E R and the Brighton approach each other , the 
N E R IS said to coquette with the G N R , and a 
cordial undei standing is arrived at between the G W R 
and the L and S W R, while the Midland 

annexes the Glasgow and South Western.” Chambers 
of Commerce were agitated, but “amid all this gathei- 
ing in hot haste, speechifying and discussion, no common 
platform exists ” The Times summed up the question 
“ It IS easier to say that the public should be protected 
from a new monopoly than to say what form that pro- 
tection should take ” 

Mr Haughton’s words do not overstate the stir 
which the railways were causing But though the 
Bills of tne year for amalgamation and for working 
arrangements included every important company in 
England, and most of the Scotch companies, the mam 
interest was centred in the proposed union of the 
L. and N W and the L and Y , and many of the 
other schemes were not very seiiously considered. 
Some were put forward tentatively by their framers to 

^ Railway Amalgamation A papei read befoie the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers Society, on March 15, 1872, by B Haughton, 
Past Piesident of the Society 
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test the attitude of Parliament, others were defensive — 
neS^essary if the Noith Western scheme were sanctioned, 
unimportant if it failed 

A peiiod of enfoiced quiescence had been undergone 
Now the North Western proposal roused eveiy 
company' to activity No doubt if ail the companies 
had solemnly agreed to stand still, all might have lived 
contented, but as soon as one iaige company sug- 
gested an amalgamation, all the others began to talk of 
the terntonal enlaigemcnts which they might advan- 
tageously make Sir Edward Watkin, the most 
ambitious and restless of railway chairmen, was always 
planning unions for his Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company Mr Denison expressed 
rathei forcibly (as was his manner) the view which the 
Great Northern Company held of Sir Edwaid Watkin 
and his company which had “ hawked itself about as 
buyer, as seller, as guarantor and guarantee,” Fheie 
IS, he said, no conceivable bargain to which they have 
not been parties When they ask for running 

powers, they aie very often for the purpose of being 
sold to the persons over whom they are got, as a 
nuisance The next time the M S and L Company 
goes into the market, theie will be this excellent 
property to sell running powers over the Great 
Northern, valued at I don’t know what 

In the Bills of 1872, the Sheffield Company was 
conceined m proposals for woiking arrangements with 
most of the great companies, including the Great North- 
ern,® and Sir Edward Watkin told the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of 1872, m the most candid way, that if the 
North Western amalgamation succeeded othei com- 
panies, feeling insecure, would at once propose amalga- 
mations for themselves His own company would 
look to the Midland 01 the Great Noithern, perhaps to 
both He considered that the amalgamation of the 

^ Gimling, p 255 

^ The list of Bills is given in Appendix Y , Report on Amalgama- 
tion, 1872 
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Midland, the Gieat Northern, and the M S and L 
might leasonably be demanded of Pailiament ^ Bul he 
readily agieed to giving the Gieat Northern absolute 
running poweis over his company, if he amalgamated 
with the Midland,^ and his evidence contained an 
Intel esting statement of the possibilities of a geneial 
amalgamation which would maintain competition , by 
lopping ofl a little heie, adding on a little there,’' and 
by large fusions he would create two or morepoweiful 
systems competing for the traffic of all the large towns 
of England ® This suggestion was much the same as 
the one by which Mr Haughton proposed to solve the 
amalgamation problem ^ He argued that competition 
might be retained in all its original vigour by an 
arrangement which consolidated the railway companies 
into four great systems, at least three of which should 
run north and south throughout the length of England 
and Scotland, He sketched his four systems, calling 
them the Great Western, North Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern, and showed how the railways of 
the country would be divided amongst them, and how 
they would maintain competition between the most 
important commercial centres of the Kingdom The 
scheme could not be applied in detail to the railway 
system of to-day, for the Sheffield Company — the bone 
of contention which Mr Haughton assigned to the 
Midland — has since become a trunk line, and the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, which he 
also assigned to the Midland (giving that company “ a 
clear run from Dover to Dunrobin ”) has since united 
with the South Eastern Railway, which in Mr 
Haughton^s scheme formed the southern end of the 
North Western system. Nor did he contemplate the 
possibility of his four great systems lessening then 
number by further consolidation, but his ideas are 

^ Repoit on Amalgamation, 1S72, Appendix Y, Evidence, Ques- 
tions 47650-53 

^ Ibid ^ Question 4,542* ^ Ibtd^ Questions 4,655-56 

* Above, p 238 
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ingemoub, and they aie interestuig, not only as «\n 
attempt to woik out 111 detail the suggestions foi 
“railv\ray distiicts ” that were made in 1872, but aJso 
as a j 5 aitial anticipation of the thiough tiain system 
which the companies have been intioducing in recent 
yeai s ^ 

Wc have said that the biggest of the amalgamation 
proposals of 1872^ and the one that chiefly inteicsted 
the public, was that of the L and N W and the 
L and Y These two companies woi ked “ about 
2,000 miles of railway, 01 upwards of one-eighth of the 
lailway mileage of the United Kingdom , then joint 
capital amounted to ^78,000,000, or about one-seventh 
of the railway capital of the United Kingdom , and 
their joint leceipts for 1871 amounted to ^9, 672, 000, 
01 more than one-fifth of the railway receipts toi the 
United Kingdom 

The boards of the two companies weie veiy 
confident, and they planned then amalgamation so 
that It should date from Januaiy i, 1872, piovisional 
airangements being made for woiking the traffic of 
both lines, and for the division of receipts pending 
amalgamation/ Ihis, no doubt, was a comparatively 
simple matter, for the two companies had wot keel 
in haimony foi over thiity yeais, and the question of 
amalgamation had arisen out of the pioposed renewal of 
one of their ten-year agreements ^ But when Parlia- 
ment appointed a Jornt Committee to examine the 
question of amalgamation, and when the second reading 


^ See Repoit of Roaid of Iiaclc Rul\v\y Confeience, 1Q09, pp 
19-21 Ml Haug^hton lead 1 similai papei The Railways Am il- 
gamated and giouped in Competing Sybtems”) before the BiiUsb 
Association, Section F, at Biadfoid, beplembei 18, 1S73 Jfe made 
no reference to the failuie of the Amalgamatioii Bills of 1872 
^ Repoit on Amalgamation, 1873, AppencliK N , Captain Tylei’s 
Repoil, p 829 

^ Heiapath, October 3 r, 1S71 Kepoit of specud meetings of 
L and N W and L and Y sharcholdei s 
* speech of Mi Moon See also Repoit on Ainalgaiu ition, 
1872 Evidence of W Cawkwell, Question 33 
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of the Amalgamation Bill was constantly postponed by 
the House of Commons, until it was withdrawn ''on 
July 23, the position might have appealed unfavour- 
able. The two Boards, however, remained perfectly 
confident Mi Moon, the chan man of the L and 
N W , at the half-yearly meeting in Augu'rt, 1872, 
declared that the case for amalgamation was stronger 
than ever , he thought the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Amalgamation favoured the Bill, and he 
did not believe that Parliament would refuse what the 
company were again about to ask for.^ The Amalga- 
mation Bill provided that the L and Y were to receive 
I2S, 6d per cent dividend in excess of the L and 
N W , and the half-yearly dividend was now declared 
on these terms, 7 per cent, to the L and N.W , 7-| per 
cent, to the L and Y. Mr Moon expressed his hope 
that these were the smallest dividends the companies 
would ever pay Herapath, however, the independent 
railway critic, had condemned the Amdgamation Bill on 
this very ground of dividends, some months eailier. 
The Bill proposed a permanent dividend advantage of 
12s 6d per cent to the L and Y The dividends 
of the two companies for 1870, and foi the first half of 
1871 had justified this difference, but the L and N W. 
dividend for the second half of 1 878 was at the rate of 8^ 
per cent., while the L and Y was only 8 per cent 
Herapath considered that this was a fatal objection to 
the amalgamation terms, ^ and though he hedged a 
little when discussing the revival of the Bill for the 
Session, 1873 “Time alone can solve the question 
whether Parliament will sanction this monster fusion ; 
if it does, there can be little doubt it will involve other 
extensive amalgamations,” he then took the view that 
the L and Y. were in such a prospeious condition 
that they could be indifferent to the project ® 

- TTci.ipP'u , \v:,i-ust 24, 1872 See also L and Y half-jearly 
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The Bill was re-mtroduced in 1873 and went before 
the Joint Committee of the Loids and Commons on 
Transfers and Amalgamations, a new body set up in 
accordance with a recommendation of the Committee on 
Amalgamation of the previous year, to the effect that 
“ Amalgamation Bills should be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses, specially selected, and that 
this Committee should, so far as may be found practic- 
able, be permanent The Joint Committee was not 
permanent , in fact, it only sat in this one year, 1873,® 
but It celebrated its brief existence by 1 ejecting the 
li. and N.W. and L and Y Bill. At the end of May, 
the Committee declared, without hearing the opponents, 
that the preamble was not pioved ® The Bill fot 
the amalgamation of the Midland and the Glasgow and 
South Western went thiough a similai process of post- 
ponement in 1872,^ to be revived in 1873, and rejected 
by this same Joint Committee ® 

This Bill had been considered certain of success 
We have sketched its antecedents in the previous 
chapter The Midland Board put the mattei before 
their shareholders in February, 1872, thus ® The 
L. and N.W. and L and Y Amalgamation Bill, fol- 
lowed by the announcement of the Caledonian and the 
North British Companies that they weie similaily bent 
and wished to include the Glasgow and South Western 
Company 111 their union, forced the Midland diiectors to 
consider their Scotch traffic. When the Midland had 
sought m 1869 to abandon their costly extension from 
Settle to Carlisle, they had been opposed and defeated by 


^ Report on Amalgamation, 1872, p xn 

® Departmental Committee on Railway Amalgamations, 1911 
Marwood*s evidence, Question 93 

® Railway News, May 10 and June 7, 1873 See also Cohn, vol 1 , 
P» 3 ^^ 

* The Bill was withdrawn on August 9 (Herapath, August 17, 


1872) 

® Railway News, June 28, 1873, p 875 

^ Heiapath, February 17, 1872 Repoit piesented at Midland 
Railway half-yearly meeting 
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the L and Y and the North British, which companies 
uiged that they needed the extension ^ The Midland 
had then pushed on with the extension Then 
previous application foi union with the Glasgow and 
South Western had only failed m the Loids t>ecause 
the two systems were not connected “Your diiectors 
would have waited until the line was finished before 
making a second application. But the action of othei 
companies has foiced matters on, and we must apply 
now, instead of on the completion of the Carlisle line 
next year, as we should oidinariiy have done Deal- 
ing with rival Bills, the Midland Report went on to 
state that the company would he lobbed of traffic by 
the amalgamation of the L and N W and the L and Y / 
by the G N R extension into the Erewash Valley, and 
by the West of England Traffic Airangements Bill , 
“ these Bills will be vigoiously opposed, as well as some 
others of secondary importance by which the interests 
of the company will be injuriously affected ” The 
vigorous opposition might also have had injurious 
effects on Midland revenue, but luckily there was little 
need for fighting in the end. 

Here, indeed, was a typical manifesto of Midland 
policy The position of the company, strongly en- 
trenched in the heart of England, yet compelled by the 
very nature of its central position to be constantly 
struggling for outlets, necessitated a fighting policy, and 
diiectors were never backwaid in this respect, 
Co'jmp^.ratively little of the Company’s traffic could be 
called Its very own, rivals stood by on each side, and 

^ See aib*? detailed statement of Mr W P Price, M P , chair- 
man of the MidTa^d Evidence, Question 3,851, Report on Ajnalgama- 
tion, 1872 

^ Mr Price, the Mi^and chaiiman, spoke stiongly at the meeting 
of the unjust schemes ^ the L and N W and the L and Y If they 
were sanctioned the great centies of industry now open to the Mid- 
laiid would be handed over to the exclusive dominion of a new North 
Western , “the district would become the mere Japan of the Railway 
Kingdom, within whose sacred confines no stranger would be allowed." 
Herapatb, February 24, 1872 
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the Midland lived by competition which at all times 
stimulated the company to efficiency/ while piompting 
it to strike out fuither and fiuthei from the centie, 
towatds Londoiij Lowaids Scotland, into the noith-east, 
and down into the south-west — in the Repoit men- 
tioned A)ovc, the Midland directois spoke of the large 
traffic in the Gi eat Westei n territory to which they were 
geoguiphically entitled Moreover, its position natui- 
ally made the Midland a pioneer in lailway enteipiise 
In this yeai, 1872, the company staitled the jailway 
world by admitting third-class passengers to all their 
trains, and three yeais later by abolishing the second- 
class and making impoitant reductions in first-class 
fares ^ 

In opposing the amalgamation scheme of the 
L and N W and the L and Y , as they showed that 
they wete determined to do, the Midland Company 
had a plausible case foi appealing against monopoly , 
theie was not much fear that the argument would 
recoil on their own heads Elsewhere this monopoly 
argument was not veiy conspicuous, except, perhaps, 
in the pages of the Econonnstj^ but when it was raised 
by traders or journalists, then geneially State puichase 
was advocated This was so, for example, in the case 


^ Possibly an exception must be ma<le of the eailiest jeais of the 
Midland Company Mornson wrote of the monopolist policy of the 
Company in 1848, and said that they h^d laised fares, while othei 
companies weie lowering them (“Influence of English Railway Legis 
lation,” p 39) Rut Mornson was biassed against the Midland because 
of Its chairman, Hudson 

^ Stietton, chap xxiii , “ A Mastei Stioke ” , Gnnhng, p 277, shows 
that the changes made by the M idland weie not entiiely novel Com- 
petition between the Midland, Gieat Northern, and North Western 
had aliOady put an end to the special “ ex pi ess "fates Ah bti etton’s 
histoiy IS the woik of an admiiti of the company, not necessarily 
biassed, but natuially favouuible It is well to see the company fiom 
another point of view, as one does in Mr GnnJing^s book, whn h gives 
a foicible iinpiession of Midland lestlessness, and of the tension and 
appiehension caused by Midland enteipnse and activity 

^ See issues of Febuiaiy 10, 1872 (pp 162-63), Apiil 13, 1S72 
(p 450) , August 17, 1872 (pp 1013-15) 
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of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce,^ who were 
much agitated over the North Western amalgamation. 
They were reproved foi their hostility to the scheme, 
not only by Mr Moon, the chairman of the £, and 
N W R , who pointed to the millions his company had 
spent on Liverpool,^ but also by the Ma^nchester 
Chambei of Commerce Manchester might not have 
favoured the amalgamation scheme on its own merits, 
but the fact that Liverpool opposed it was probably 
sufficient to thiow the neighbouring city on to the 
other side Mr Mason, the president of the Man- 
chester Chamber, remarked that Liverpool was not 
alone in possessing grievances, but that amalgamation 
would not make them worse , he was averse to the 
tendency towards State acquisition which he saw in 
Liverpool Sir Edward Watkin addressed the meet- 
ing, and declaring himself an old Free-Trader, assured 
them that economic laws could not be disregarded, that 
amalgamation was an economic benefit, and (perhaps 
rather an uncertain point) that Manchester was con- 
stantly gaining from competition The State, he said, 
meant party , State railways would be railways given 
over to party management The Chamber, accordingly, 
expressed their disapproval of State purchase, and 
resolved that they had “no opinion on amalgamations, 
but thought It essential to preserve competition 
Some more serious contributions of opinion on State 
management were made at a meeting at the London 


^ See speech delivered by Mr R S Graves, M P , at the annual 
meeting of the Lweipool Chamber of Commerce, January 26, 1872, 
published (London, 1872) undei title of “ Railway Amalgamation” 
See also evidence of Mr Chailes Claik (Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
meice), pp 105-132 Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, m particular 
Question 1,283 onwards, foi his favourable views on state manage- 
ment 

^ Herapath, February 24, 1872, L and NWR half-yearly meet- 
mg 

* /hdt May 18, 1873 Report of Meeting of Manchestei Chamber 
of Commerce , also leading article praising the ** stout spiiit of Man- 
chester 
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Institution m April, 1872, when Mr Thomas Adams 
rSlid a paper on “ Amalgamation and Public Interests 
The remarks made by the chairman, Mr Richaid 
Pottef, weie very interesting He was a foimei chair- 
man of the Great Western Railway, and at this time 
was president of the Giand Trunk of Canada, He 
sketched, from his own recollections, the early histoi y 
of English railways, and in dealing with the piesent 
day, suggested that any reduction of maximum rates 
would be unwise, since we weic piobably on the eve 
of a large permanent advance m the late ot wage and 
the cost of materials ; ^‘probably, also, of a considei- 
able decline in the value of gold, which would be 
followed by a rise m the money price of commodities 
This was an unfortunate piophccy, prices had been 
rising, but they fell steadily fiom 1872 He fuithei 
warned his audience of the danger of comparing the 
Government pui chase of the telegraphs with the enoi- 
mous operation of railway purchase The Govern- 
ment, he said, had paid about seven million steihng foi 
telegraphs that weie worth about three million 

Mr Price, the Midland chairman, also touched on 
the question, and said he did not think the State could 
educate successful railway managers He would lather, 
he said, be called on **to find six Archbishops, six 
Lord Chancellors, and six Prime Ministers, than one 
good Railway Managei 

The opinions in favour of State purchase or State 
management have been carefully collected by Gustav 
Cohn,® under two heads first, evidence given by 
advocates of State pui chase before the Joint Committee 
of 1872 ; secondly, articles in periodicals and pamphlets, 

^ The meeting is fully reported m Herapath, June 15 and June 29, 
1872, undei the title “ Political Economy of Railways 
® Cohn, vol 1 f pp 345-353 Cohn does not mention an article in 
Contemporary Revt^^w xxii, July, 1873), “the Riilways and 
the State,” by Arthui Arnold, which m my opinion is a moie reaboned 
argument m favour of State purchase than any of llie magazine 
articles to which Cohn refers 
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and discussions in liteiaiy societies. The Repoit of 
the Joint Committee shows that the evidence to whi'Ch 
Cohn lefeis had little influence on them Amongst 
the articles that he quotes ate some in the Qunrterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews^ which take a biassed and 
limited view of the question , shoit extiacts fio-m them 
may be telling, but they cany little conviction when 
examined in their entiiety Cohn mentions them at 
some length, because, as he explains, he considers that 
they are impoitant signs of the trend of public opinion, 
but the absence in the foity yeais since 1872 of any 
strong movement in favour of State railways in 
England appears to show that Cohn was misled, and 
overrated the importance of the evidence and of the 
journalistic opinions. 

The Midland Company were confident of success, 
as we have said ^ The general opinion in the latei 
part of the yeat 1872 seems to have been to the same 
effect, though it was thought that the moie competitive 
schemes were doomed. Heiapath commented on “the 
lame and impotent conclusion of the great amalgama- 
tion campaign heralded with such a flourish of trumpets 
in the autumn of 1871” “None of these great 
fusions,” he lemarked, “had been lealized , the sole 
lesult of the moribund Session was a huge Blue Book 
upon the whole question of amalgamation and manage- 
ment ” But he considered the Midland Bill an ex- 
ctption , he had no doubt that union with the Glasgow 
and South Western would come , these companies 
“ can afford to bide their time As a matter of fact, 


^ Mr Haughton, in the pamphlet lefeiied to above, said that their 
amalgamation “may be taken as alieady accomplished ” See also 
Heiapath, Septembei 28, 1872, Repoit of Ilalf-Yeaily Meeting of 
Glasgow and South Western Company, and August 20, 1872, Report 
of Midland Half Yeaily Meeting, when Mi Puce said that the Repoit 
of the Joint Committee on Amalgamation intei posed “no difficulty to 
the lenewal of the application ” 

^ Herapath, August 3, 1872 Aiticle on Glasgow and South 
Western Railway 
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the Midland Bill failed^ as readvly as did the Noith 
Western one, and the only important scheme of 1872 
that ultimately achieved any measure of success was the 
so-callfed West of England Traffic Anangements Bill 
This was a Bill to “ confirm arrangements between the 
Great Westein, Bristol and Exetet, South Devon, 
London and South Western, and othei lailway com- 
panies with legard to the woiking of certain lines,” etc ® 
Mr Guerson, the well-known General Managci of the 
G W R , explained the Bill to the Joint Committee of 
1872 it was not a Bill foi amalgamation, but for 
tiaffic airangements between the four companies, and 
was especially concerned with thiough booking between 
Exetei, Bainstaplc, and Plymouth Thtie were many 
local petitions against the Bill, on the giound that it 
would restrict the field of competition, and the Midland 
Railway also opposed it stiongly, on the ground that tlic 
arrangements would depiive the company of a large 
poition of the traffic to and fioni the district south and 
west of Bi istol Mr Gnei son said there was no justi- 
fication for this opposition , heconsideied itaiose from 
misappiehension as to the scope of the Bill , but when 
asked whether he would prefer an amalgamation, he 
admitted that ^^the South Westein system and the 
Great Westein were so intimately connected that the 
public would deiive an advantage frean it He was 
advised that the anangement between the foui com- 
panies needed Parliament’s sanction, though he admitted 
that many of the objects of the Bill could be carried 
out without an Act 

It was there that these companies had the advantage 
over the Midland and the Noith Western Though 
their Bill was classed with the Amalgamation Bills of the 

^ See Williams, p 28*; 

^ See AppendK Y, Repoit on Amalgam.itton, 1872, and index of 
evidence— ‘ West of England Traffic Anangements Hill 

® RepoU on Amalgamation, 1872 Evidence, Question ^54 
waids 

4 Report on Amalgamation 1872 , Evidence, Question 682 
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latter companies, was suspended in 1872 with the 
Amalgamation Bills, and rejected with them in 1873, 
the traffic arrangements weie largely put into effect 
Sir Daniel Gooch, M P , the chairman of the G^W R , 
stated^ in August, 1872, that though the foyr com- 
panies’ Bill had been suspended and withdrawn, the 
Great Western directors would act upon it, as was 
their duty, until Parliamentary sanction could be ob- 
tained for It. And it happened in the end that some 
partial amalgamation developed out of this arrangement , 
m fact, Ml Allport’s argument, on behalf of the Mid- 
land, that the four companies’ Bill was to all intents and 
purposes an Amalgamation Bill,® was to some extent 
a correct anticipation For in 1876 the GWR ab- 
sorbed the Bristol and Exeter Company, and, two years 
later, the South Devon Company , while the Midland 
also made an advance in the west, by securing in 1876, 
jointly with the London and South Western Railway, a 
lease of the Someiset and Dorset Railway ® 


* G WR Half-Yearly Meeting, Heiapath, August 31, 1872. 

® Report on Amalgamation, 1872 , Allpoit’s Evidence, Question 4,260 
® These fusions are described in detail below, Chap XI 



CHAPTER X 

1872-73 {continued) 

Part 11 — The Inquiry or 1872 

Not having established a definite Railway policy, Parlia- 
ment was taken by surprise in 1872, and had to fall 
back on the expedient of an inquiry into amalgamation 
On February 18, Colonel Wilson Patten asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr Chichester For- 
tescue, whether he intended to piopose any special 
method of considering the Railway Amalgamation Bills * 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue agreed that the Bills could 
not be left to ordinary Private Bill Committees, but he 
could not, at that moment, state how they would be 
dealt with. He spoke of the public interests involved, 
as did Lord Airlie in the House of Lords next day, 
when it was announced by Lord Halifax that the 
Government proposed a Joint Committee Several 
speakers favoured this proposal, amongst them Lord 
Salisbury, who remarked that Parliament had never 
decided between competition and monopoly, but had 
floated between the two Lord Redesdale differed fiom 
other speakers, and thought that a committee would be 
useless and unnecessary Parliament, he said, had in- 
quired again and again , what was needed was an 
efficient Board of Control, 

On February 23, Mr Chichester Fortescue moved 
for a Select Committee to join with the Committee of 
the Lords to inquire into the Amalgamation of Rail- 
ways, with special reference to the present Bills Mr 


‘ Hansaid, vol 209 
2SI 
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Puce, the MiilJand chan man, said that the lailway 
companies Avould favoui this course, and the PnTne 
Miiiistei, Ml, Gladstone, assuied the House that the 
Government would entci the inquiiy with no bias 
'I he two Flouses noininattd their lepicsentatives on 
Fehiuaiy 26 , the Joint Select Committee*met on 
Match I, and called Mr Chichestei Foitescue to the 
than, and on March 7 they commenced then inquiry 
by examining Mi Cavvkwcll, the general manager of 
the L and N W R There were six membeis 
appointed to the Committee by each House The 
representatives of the Upper House weie Lord 
Salisbiny , Loid Redesdale, who had taken possession 
of railway procedure fiom the time he became chaii- 
man of Committees m 1851 ; Loid Belper, who, as 
Ml Strutt, had been Chief Commissionei of Railways 
in 1 846 and 1 847 , Loi d Derby, ^ who had been Fotetgn 
Secretaiy in his fathei’s Government which Gladstone 
had replaced in 1868, and who again became Foreign 
Secretary when Disraeli replaced Gladstone in 1874, 
Lord Cowper,2 an impoitant member of Gladstone’s 
Government, but not in the Cabinet , and the President 
of the Council, Lord Ripoii, who was the distinguished 
son of Goody Goderich,” and had recently shown his 
ability as chaiiman of the joint English and American 
Committee on the Alabama ” question. He did not, 
howevei, preside over this railway inquiry, as the 
Commons had appointed as one of their representatives, 
Mr Chichester Fortescue, President of the Board of 
Tiade, since Mr. Bright’s resignation of that office m 
1870 Mr Chichester Fortescue held many offices, 
and assisted Gladstone with his Irish Bills , as Lord 
Carhngford he was Piivy Seal in 1881, and President 
of the Council 1883-85* The other membeis 
appointed by the Commons were Mi Childers, who 

' Tjfii Earl iSp6 1893 

* Lii 1 ill! 1 8, a 1905 Presided over the Mancliestei Ship Canal 
t oiiun 1-^ o'l idS; 
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had alieady made a great reputation as Fust Lord of 
thS Admiralty from 1868 to 1871, Mr Dodson/ 
Chauman of Committees in the Commons fiom 1865 
to T 8“8 2, and thi ee Conservatives, Mi W ai d 

Hunt, Chancellor of the Exchcquci, 1868, Sii Stephen 
Cave, ffeymastei-Gcneial undei Disraeli, and Mi 
Cross/ the one sutvivoi of the Joint Committee, who 
had held the office of Home Secretary, and was 
considered a model of business administration m the 
House® 1 he Committee was, theicforc, an exception- 
ally strong one Eight of the twelve menibeis were in 
the Cabinet at some peiiod of their caieei , two otheis, 
Lord Cowper and Sii Stephen Cave, were Mimsteis, 
though not in the Cabinet, and the lemaining two, 
Lord Redesdale and Loi d Bclper, wei c specially 
qualified 111 railway matteis Two of the incmbeis 
were connected with railways . Loid Salisbuiy, as I ord 
Cianbouine, M P , became chairman of the & E R 111 
1867, and held that office until 1872,^ some years 
later Mr Cross became a directoi of the M S and 1 
Company, and he is still on the board of that company's 
descendant, the G C R The Committee held twenty- 
three sessions for the healing of evidence, and piesented 
a unanimous Report on August 2, 1872 

The Report covers fifty pages It begins with a 
valuable summary of railway history It then examines 
the question of competition, and the existing forms of 
competition. State purchase is then disposed of in a 
few lines, and the practical question of the opportunity 
for restriction afforded by amalgamations leads on to a 
discussion of equal mileage latcs, limitation uf 

^ ist Baion Monk bretton, died 1S97 J'lesident of Local Govein 
ment Boaid with a seat in the Cabinet, 1880 

2 1st Viscount Cl OSS, 1886 (bom 1823) Loul Cioss died January 8, 
1914 

3 Loid Randolph Chmchill spoke of hiiu and Mi Smith as Mii- 
shall and Snelgrove 

^ He was also a direcloi of the Tilbniy and Southend, and of the 
Tendnng Hundred Railway , he gave up these also in 1872 
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dividends and other suggested reforms, and to the 
actual recommendations the Committee felt justified'in 
making. These and the general conclusions of the 
Committee can hardly be summarized, but We may 
state them in somewhat abbreviated foim ^ 

Past amalgamations have not brought wrth them 
the evils which were anticipated But combination 
between railway companies is increasing, and com- 
petition between them cannot be maintained by legisla- 
tion 

Are the interests of the public sufficiently protected ? 
The Committee assume a negative answer to be given 
to this question, and point out that the introduction of 
Amalgamation Bills gives opportunities for regulating 
the railways in the public interest But they find it 
impossible to distinguish between the special amalga- 
mation schemes of 1872, and other Railway Bills that 
may be put forward from time to time They there- 
fore recommend general legislation, but “ in the absence 
of such legislation ” (that is to say, presumably, if 
Parliament declines to legislate) the measures suggested 
should be imposed as far as possible on each amalgama- 
ting company 

Remedial measures are then discussed The Com- 
mittee had already put aside the idea of subjecting 
amalgamating companies, whether constructed before or 
after 1844, to the conditions of the State Purchase Act 
of 1 844 , “ the terms of that Act do not appear to be 
suited to the present condition of railway property ” 
They dismissed as inexpedient or undesirable the 
proposals for equal mileage rates, revision of rates and 
fares, fixing of maximum terminals, limitations of 
dividends and general running powers, though they 
allowed that these poweis might be granted in certain 
cases. Each of these proposals had been discussed at 
length in earlier parts of the Report 


^ Th6y occupy th® Jsist three and a half pages of the Report 
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The definite recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee lemain, and may he put under three heads 

I Competition 

{a) Effectual competition by sea exists, and ought to 
be guarded by preventing railway companies from 
obtaining control over public hai hours” Parliament 
did not act upon this lecommtndation ^ A Standing 
Order, dating from 1 847, had foi bidden railway 
companies from acquiring docks, pieis, harbours, hotels, 
and other objects, distinct from the undertaking of a 
railway company, unless the Committee on the Private 
Bill conceined thought that this restriction ought not 
to be enforced , in 1872 canals were added to the list 
of forbidden acquisitions. But in practice the Standing 
Order has never hindered the lailways from acquiring 
these undertakings At the very start in 1847 
‘Hwenty-four Bills weie passed containing powers for 
objects distinct fiom the undertaking of a railway 
company ” These all concerned waterways, docks, 
wharves, and ferries Between 1847 and 1909 some 
300 similar Acts were passed, and 170 of them weie 
subsequent to 1872 ® 

( 3 ) ** Competition by iiver and canal exists to a 
partial and limited extent only.” Various leconimen- 
dations for preseiving such competition were made 
We have dealt with them in an earlier chaptei, and 
shown that Parliament took no steps to carry them 
out ® 

2. A permanent and special Committee for Amal- 
gamation Bills ^ “The present and future Amalgam- 

^ Depaitmental Committee, 1911 , Evidence, Questions 12 and 93 

® Ibta i Evidence of Mr A Beasley, Questions iS, 535-36 Ihe 
figures above aie taken fiom two most valuable papers handed in by 
Mr Beasley Appendix XXIX , “List of Acts conferring powers on 
Raihvay Companies in 1 elation to Canals, Docks, etc , and Appen- 
dix XXX j “List of Docks, etc, owned, etc , by Railway Companies 
in the United Kingdom” See also an interesting series of articles, 
“Railway Companies as Port, Dock, and Ship Owneis,” Railway 
NewSy March, 1909 1911 Uiap iv, p 97 

* It IS perhaps woith noticing that a specially-constituted Committee 
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ation Bills, and all Bills involving a transfci ol lights in 
public harbouis, or a tiansfu of the owneiship 01 cola- 
trol of canals or navigations to railway companies, 
should be referred to a peimanent and specially- 
selected Joint Committee ” This Committee would 
impose the conditions lecommended in the •Report, 
would consider what special conditions each amalgam- 
ation or transfer requued for the protection of the 
public, or of other companies, and would take care that 
no rules conccining locus standi debarred any persons 
fiom appealing before the Committee if they had a 
good tcason foi wishing to appear Further, the Joint 
Committee would considei the granting of running 
powei s 

This recommendation is discussed below ^ Nothing 
came of it except the rejection in 1873 of the Amal- 
gamation Bills levived from the previous year 

3 A Railway and Canal Commission Under this 
title, special body should be constituted , it should 
consist of not less than three members , they should be 
persons of high standing one should be an eminent 
lawyei , one should be thoioughly acquainted with 
lailway management '' The main duties of this Com- 
mission were to be 

(a) To administer the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
in particular to secure through rates by canal and by 
lail, and fan and equal chaiges, and to facilitate thiough 
traffic 

(i») To compel companies to exhibit then books of 
chaiges, so that the public might know all details. 
The Report recommended a new and uniform classifi- 
cation of rates, and proposed that the Commissioners 
should sanction any subsequent alterations in it 
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(^) To replace any aibiLiatois and umpues piovidul 
fof in existing Acts> thus forming a general Couit of 
Aibitiation for railways and canals. 

Several small reforms weie suggested in ronnection 
with the carnage of workmen, of troops, and of mails, 
which would probably entail the settlement of diifer- 
ences by this new Court, and a moie impoitant 
recommendation involved the arbitration of the Com- 
missioners between railway companies and local 
authorities If existing companies refused to make 
branch railways, local authorities might help the railway 
companies by a guarantee, or might themselves under- 
take the construction of the blanches/ The Cominib- 
sioneis would settle any differences that might anse 

In concluding, the Repoit stated that these leconi- 
mendations, it adopted by Pailiament, would not 
prevent the growth of railway monopoly, or sccuic the 
public any shaie, by reduction of rates and fares, in the 
increased profits railway companies might make But 
the Committee believed that their effect would be to 
preserve sea competition, and give some piactical 
support to canal competition, to let the public know 
what and why they weie charged, and to give them a 
remedy against unfair charges, and, finally, to enforce 
the harmonious working and development of the lail- 
way and canal systems ’’ 

These recommendations were not pai ticulaily original, 
and there was nothing revolutionaiy about them , one 
or another of them had been made from time to time by 
previous Committees, and the most important recom- 
mendation, the establishment of a Commission, was 
only a development of the principles laid down by 
Cardwell’s Committee, and partially earned out by hib 

^ This same lecommendation was made in an aiticle ‘‘Industiuil 
Monopolies/* in the QuarUrly Review^ 1871, No 263 (p 4/7) Cohn 
(vol 1 , p 320, note 2) icfeis to this aiticlc as Fairei s 1 he aitirk 
points out that Parliament should not piess haidly on the 1 iilwaysj 
since “by Its gross mismanagement of Private Bill legislation it has 
contiibuled to the losses of the companies ’* 
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Tiaffic Act But theie was a comprehensiveness and 
logical fojcc about the Repoit of 1872 which co^n- 
mendeJ it to all impartial ciitics Each recommenda- 
tion was the result of sound argument and ''patient 
examination The Report shoLild have carried weight 
as the unanimous opinion of a veiy able Committee, 
and by leason of its moderate and level-headed reason- 
ing, and of the mass of valuable evidence supporting it 

To attempt a survey of all the evidence is hardly 
feasible, students of railway history will find a moie 
satisfactory guide in the very comprehensive index to 
the Repoit But, putting aside the large portion of 
evidence on technical and local questions, onemayoflfer 
some comments on the remainder that dealt with 
general pioblems of railway economics Of the 
official evidence on questions such as the duties of the 
Board of Trade and the contiol they exercised, Pailia- 
mentary procedure, the establishment of a Commission, 
the advantages and disadvantages of State management, 
that given by Mi Farrer and Captain Tyler is of chief 
importance Thomas Henty Farrer,^ afterwards Lord 
Fairer, was Permanent Secietary of the Boaid of Irade 
from 1865 to 1886, and exeicised a commanding in- 
fluence there He was closely concerned with the 
Inquiry of 1872, and, as Cohn surmises, he drew up 
the diaft Report for the Joint Committee ^ 

He took a very lesigned view of things, having dis- 
covered how little influence his Department had on the 
course of railway affairs ^ He brought out strongly 
the indifference of Parliament to the Reports of his 
Boaid, and outlined the foim of a special tribunal to 
control railways Like all other witnesses, he gave his 

^ Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement Faiiei ist Baroh 
(1819-1899) 

^ Cohn, vol 1 , p 320, note 2, pp 138 and 346, ** Dei veimuthhche . 
Verfasser des Entwurfs ’* Theie is nothing m the minutes of pro- 
ceedings to show who drafted the Report, and no mention is made of 
a Secretary to the Committee 

^ See Cohn, vol n < p 24 onwards 
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views on competition. He did not believe in the con- 
tintiance of competition between railways, but he held 
that so far from facilities being curtailed, they were 
moie extensive in monopolized than in competitive 
districts He contemplated the increase of amalgama- 
tions, and showed that the problem of an amalgamation 
of all the railways must ultimately be faced Hitheito 
amalgamation and monopoly had not tended “ to the 
inconvenience or prejudice of the public ” Holding 
that opinion, he looked upon “the ultimate amalgam- 
ation and monopoly of these great companies rathei as 
a political danger than as a commercial danger 

On the other hand, Captain H W Tylei, RE — 
inspecting officer of the Board ofTiade for nineteen 
years — was a strong advocate of State management 
He agreed that amalgamation had established laige 
systems which were better worked than small ones, but 
he did not consider the large systems so amenable to 
public opinion as the small ones, and it was because he 
could not solve the question of controlling large 
systems that he advocated State pui chase His view of 
the amalgamation question might be summed up thus 
“ Parliamentary interference, the insertion of clauses 
empowering revision of rates when companies came to 
Parliament for amalgamation, could not logically oi 
usefully stop at any definite point If lates were con- 
trolled, why should not Parliament go on in the 
inteiests of the public to regulate time-tables, etc ^ 
But all such interference was incompatible with the 
business freedom of Joint Stock companies, and the 
public would lose more by it than they gained His 
opinions deserve caicful consideiation As a director 
oi the Grand Trunk of Canada,^ he had a personal 

^ Question 7,734 

® See Bradshaw’s ** Railway Manual ” for 1S68, riiand Tiunk of 
Canada, President, bir Edward Watkm, one of the Direclois in 
London, ** Captain lyler, Board ol Tiadc, Whitehall” Aftei 1871 
this address is leplaced by one at Colchesh 1, but it is deal that until 
then he was combining his Boiird of I rade work with the Canadian 
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inteiest in lailways, but in England he was an official 
of the Boaid of* Tiade who had striven to secure Che 
safely of the public, and who had found very serious 
difficulty 111 inducing these laige and powerful com- 
panies to adopt impioved systems of woiking His 
experience had shown him that there weie ma^iy faults 
in then oiganizafion, that as they grew larger and 
stionger in their teriitonal power, their vfs tnertioi 
increased, and they became ** more impervious to 
action from within or from without.”^ 

It was Captain Tyler who said,® in speaking of the 
tendency towards consolidation, that the question would 
anse “whether the State shall manage the railways, 
or whethei the railways shall manage the State ” 
But m spite of the authority with which he spoke, the 
Committee showed that they were not convinced oF the 
urgency of considering State management “ It does 
not appear to us that any present necessity exists for 
entering upon the full and prolonged inquiry which so 
gieat and difficult a question would demand 

Another witness, whose evidence is of general 
mteiest, was Mr P. W, Dawson, the secietary of the 
Railway Clearing House, who explained the working 

directoiship (See also Report of Joint Committee , Evidence, Ques 
tions 6,946-50 ) He was subsequently Chauman of the Grand Trunk 

^ Repoit on Amalgamation, 1872, Appendix N, p 831 , Captain 
Tyler’s Report to the Boaid of Irade, in which Ins views are stated 
moie comprehensively than in his evidence befoie the Committee 
This Report was consideied impoitant enough tobeieproduced almost 
m full m the rtvias (November 30, 1872, p 6) Tylei is theie com- 
plimented upon his lucid style 

® Ihid , Evidence, Question 7,020 

^ It is possible that his stiong and somewhat dictatorial tone acted 
unfavourably , see, for example, his advice to lailway directois and 
office! s, p 278 of Report (Appendix N) 

^ Report, p XXXI It is woith noticing that the Draft Report con- 
tained a rather diffeienl opinion Preceding the words above were 
statements to the effect that combination might ultimately make it 
expedient on political, if not on commercial grounds (FarrePs point 
again), to alter the relanons between the railways and the State, and 
that the only alteiation possible seemed to be Government acquisi 
tion (See Conclusions 5, 6, 7, Draft Report, p xcvii) These state- 
ments were omitted by the Committee from their Report 
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of his organization, and handed in a valuable paper, ^ 
which gave details of the Clearing House system, its 
regulations, goods classification, and legal position 
The chief railway evidence was well given by thiec vciy 
able general managers, Allpoit, Cawkwell, andGiieison, 
and by •two lailway chaiimen, Mi Puce, and Sir 
Edward Watkin Each of these witnesses gave his 
opinions on questions of competition, running powers, 
— and amalgamation, in general and fiomthe particulai 
point of view of his own company ® 

Much of the evidence is weakened by the paitiality 
of the speakeis More valuable opinions would have 
been obtained from railway expeits had they been 
talking on railway policy generally before a Royal 
Commission than when they weie being cioss- 
examined primarily with leference to the schemes of 
their own companies No doubt the Committee were 
able to make allowances for this For instance, they 
reported very favourably of the North Eastern Rail- 
way, uninfluenced by Allpoit’s biassed statement that 
the creation of this lailway system had been disadvan- 
tageous to the public ® Then, again, AJlport and 
Gneison were no doubt thinking of the special piob- 
lems of their own companies when they put forward 
their different views on competition Allport favoiiied 
the establishment of four oi five laige systems, each 


^ Appendix O. 

^ The evidence of Mr Fredenck Broughton may also be woiihy of 
special mention As manager of the Mid Wales Railway, he h id 
some important views on amalgamation, thiough rates, and the diffi- 
culties of a small company seeking to nuke alliances with powerful 
large companies He pointed out that the amalgamation of tl\e small 
Welsh companies into one large independent company was difficult, 
because outside English companies contiolled ihe bhaies (Question 
3,304) 

® Evidence, Question 389 Ihe evidence of Mi Thompson, chaii- 
man of the N ER, is interesting He spoke of the “virulent com- 
petition ” before the railway was est iblishecl with its complete terutoiy, 
and showed that the N E R , without competition, had beaten the low 
rates on the L and N W R , which Watkin had quoted as due to 
competition (Question 5,170) 
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one in competition with important adjoining districts” 
— a plan similar to that recommended by Mr Haugh- 
ton, and to Sir Edward Watkin’s plan of establishing 
railway distiicts or teiritories Giierson, on the othei 
hand, did not object to the intermediate competition, 
which was so disliked by Allport, but he wanted to 
check competition (by pooling aiiangcments) at the 
extieme points of each railway system ^ 

It would be unfair to criticize Allport’s evidence on 
general grounds He was speaking for an enterprising 
company that lived by its brains and to some extent on 
the traffic of rivals Moreovei, he had spoken for that 
company on a diffeient brief in 1853, when defending 
the proposed alliance of the Midland with the London 
and North Western Then he had said that the two 
companies formed a continuous liiie^ Now in 1872, 
opposing the London and North Western, he said his 
own company, the Midland, should have the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway , the two “ would be continuous 
lines.”® But he also justified an amalgamation of the 
Midland and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire , these also were “ almost essentially continuous 
lines ”■* This evidence illustrates the changeableness 
of railway affairs When in 1853 Allport had been 
supporting the pioposed amalgamation of the L and 
N.W R and the Midland, Mr. Denison, representing 
the interloping Great Northern Railway, had warned 
Caldwell’s Committee that if the amalgamation were 
sanctioned general amalgamation must follow ® Now 
in 1872 Allport’s railway, the innovating Midland, 

1 See Allport's evidence, Question 389, where he shows clearly that 
he favours the throughout competition of the Midland route against 
the L and N W route , and Giieison’s evidence, Question 677 

^ Report on Railways and Canals, 1853 53 , J' vidence, Question 
4,225 

* Repou on Amalgamation, 1872 (Question 442) See also p Ixxic 
(Draft Report), wheie the Midland policy is ciiticized 

* Question 622 

* Report on Railways and Canals, 1852-53 , Evidence, Questions 
2,043-44 
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might be considered as the inteilopei, and Allpoit, 
giving evidence against the pioposed amalgamation of 
the L and N W R and the L and Y, sought almost 
in Mf Denison’s words to impress the Committee 
with the danger of such an amalgamation It would 
practically be an amalgamation of all the railways in 
the kingdom , you could not stop short of that, 
amalgamating the whole of the lailways into one 
monopoly Other witnesses might be criticized in 
the same way , they cannot be blamed , rather one 
must regret that the judgment of a great question was 
to some extent obscured by the special pleading of the 
experts, who were necessarily obliged to considei then 
own interests before those of geneul lailway policy 
Cawkwell of the Noith Western, for instance, had to 
attempt to show that the public were bettei served by 
amalgamated companies than by companies working 
togethei under agi cements His own company and 

the L and Y weie intimately connected by working 
anangements, but he pointed out that no arrangements 
between them for division of tiaffic could pievent each 
company trom stiiving to carry traffic ovei its own line 
rather than over that of its partner He did not say 
what percentage was allowed to the cairying company, 
but presumably it was high enough to vitiate the joint 
purse arrangement, and make it woith the while of 
each company to compete for traffic. 

Following up this argument, he said that the two 
companies, though thus allied, weie each lunning 
trains “at those times of the day when they think 
they will secure the largest amount of the tiaffic” 
But if the two companies were amalgamated, this 
would cease, and the trams would be arranged “ m 
such a way that they would fill up the time of the 
day better” This was a veiy doubtful mannci of 
aiguing that amalgamation would benefit the public, 

^ Report on Amalgamation, 1872 , Evidence, Question 629 
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aiici Lord Redesdale pertinently suggested that Cawk- 
well’s woids implied a cuitailment of facilities ^ " 

Mr Clulders’ cioss- examination of this witness was 
still moie damaging He adioitly led CawkWell to 
state that competition had failed, and that conjpeting 
lines with a view to the public advantage had«’been a 
dtiusion Cawkwell instanced meetings® of iron- 
masters for the periodical fixing of prices, conferences 
of the North Staffordshire china-makers, protective 
associations of steam-packet companies, and of coal- 
owners “Almost all traders make similar arrangements ; 
It is unreasonable to say that lailway companies should 
not in their own protection do the same thing ” 
Further, he stated that the cost of competing lines 
had to be paid for out of the traders’ profits, and so 
was practically left without an answer, when Mr 
Childers disclosed his hand thus “ I do not quite 
understand the reason which you assigned to the Com- 
mittee why we should approve of the present amalga- 
mation, because T understood you to say it would 
leave so many competing lines — the Midland, the 
Sheffield, the North Eastern, and the Great Northern 
Lines — still in the district , if the principle of com- 
petition is so injurious, why do you justify what you 
ask us to do by telling us that it would leave com- 
petition ?”® 

After hearing much conflicting evidence of this sort 
on details the Committee very wisely refrained from 
discussing the several amalgamation schemes of 1872, 
and took a broad view of the amalgamation question, 
which did not condemn any particular scheme, but 
lather provided material for the judgment of all 
amalgamation problems Their Report was, as we 


^ Evidence, Questions 35-39 

® CawkwelPs List of Trade Conferences may be compared with 
a similar but more extensive list given by Su Edward Watkin , Select 
Committee on Railways (Rales and Faies), 1882, Question 3,892 
^ Evidence, Questions 14S-152 
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have sa^df^a sober, reassuring document. The bioad 
hi?>toncal view which it contained was well calculated 
to remove alarm, and to suggest that the railway 
question was not a threatening one But we have 
also se^n that the Repoit contained a cleaily defined 
progiamme for legislative action, and it now lemains 
for us to examine the outcome 



CHAPTER X 

1872-73 (contmued) 

Part III — The Act of 1873 

The amalgamation schemes of 1872 had made a great 
stn When they weie suspended by Parliament, the 
general interest in railway matteis died down, and little 
attention was paid either to the Report of the Inquiry 
of 1872 or to the legislation that followed in 1873. 

The Efononnst, howevei, which had shown such 
marked hostility to a private railway monopoly, took a 
more favourable view after the Repoit had been pub- 
lished, and complimented Mr Chichester Fortescue 
upon his clear logic ^ Heiapath had fevoured the 
Committee from the start and piaised its Report In 
February, 1872, this journal had rebuked those who 
said that a Committee was a waste of time, and that 
each amalgamation should be judged on its own merits 
Such people considered uniformity in legislation to be 
nonsense , “just as we used to be told that uniformity 
in railway accounts was nonsense while now, 

thanks to Government interference, that unifoimity is 
established and found useful 

Mr Pnee and Mr Moon, the chairmen of the 
Midland and of the ! ondon and North Western Rail- 
way, wei e also pleased with the Report, but the latter 
was not over sanguine The House of Commons, he 
said, weie jealous of parting with their powers, and it 
was difficult to say what would happen when the 

* August 17, 1872, pp 1013-15 

* Herapatb, Match 2, 1872, p 257 
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Report ran the gauntlet of the House It was clear to 
him that the Government would have to take over the 
lailwa^s unless the existing system of divided respon- 
sibility were ended At piesent the Board of Trade 
weie fully as much responsible for all accidents as the 
CompaTues were This question of safety was fre- 
quently raised at the time, as it had been intermittently 
from 1852 onwards^ Gustav Cohn has dealt with it, 
and his treatment thiows some interesting light on 
economic opinion, and the ministenal point of view 
that interference might weaken the responsibility of 
the railway companies® By 1872, howevei, the non- 
mterfeience idea was giving way Mr Chichester 
Fortescue did not favour it ^ The Act of the previous 
year ‘*To Amend the Law respecting the Inspection and 
Regulation of Railways had increased the powers of 
the Board of Trade, and the companies were complain- 
ing of mterfeience in the style of Mr, Moon, whom we 
have quoted above ^ 

We may mention the somewhat similar opinion of 


1 Herapath, August 24, 1872, L and N W R Half-Yearly Meeting^^ 

a Sec Quarterly R&inew, vol ni (1862), “Railway CoiUto), 
pp I 40 Edwin Chadwick criticized the English i always in 1859 as 
jnfenor to the French not only in seivices and cheapness, but also m 
safety (journal of the Royal Stalls lical Society, September, 1859, 
vol XXII , pp 381-420) 

® Cohn, vol 1 , chap vi , p 283 'irid following See also p 359» 
wheie Bentinck, the membei who asked questions about safety, is 
described as famous by leason of his “ VerungUIckungs-lnterpella 
tionen Foi a good example of the arguments m favour of leaving 
the railways fiee from control in matteis of working, see the RepoU 
of the Royal Commission on Railways, 1867, p x'tv 

* See the sliong leltei which he wiote to the lailway compames on 
the insufficient piovision foi safe working, Novembei 18, 1873 (f-ohn, 
vol I, Appendix) Captain Tylei at the Board of liade was no 
doubt insuring him See H Raynai Wilson, “ The Safety of Biilish 
Railways" {1909)1 PP 7 i5 

® 34 and 35 Viet, c 78, August 14, 1871 . , „ 

• An article on “Railways and the State in die Qfuxrtoly hetnew 
(vol 134, April, 1873, pp 369-39O, which IS uncoinpiismgly hostile to 
the English railway system, argues that the system does not make for 
safety, because instead of someone being hung foi an aecident Ibcie 
IS a mysterious contiovcrsy about points and signals between the 
Board of Tiade and the railways 
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another lailway man on the Report of 1872 Sir 
Daniel Gooch, M P, chan man of the Great Western, 
said the Report was very inteiesting, and contained 
some good points “ Unfoitunately good Repot ts which 
had been presented pi cviously had not been much 
acted upon by members in eithei House, and ].ti*obably 
it would be the same now 

This expectation pioved correct As in 1854, so 
now again in 1873, the legislative lesults of an im- 
portant inquiry were small from the point of view of 
amalgamation, though, perhaps, they may be consideied 
important for then ultimate effect on the decision of 
questions relating to preferences and facilities 

We refer to the Bill introduced by Chichester 
Fortescue^ m February, 1873, and sanctioned after 
little seiious opposition, and with but slight amend- 
ment,^ as An Act to make better provision for can y- 
ing into effect the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, 
and for other purposes connected therewith/^*^ The 
‘^better provision consisted chiefly in putting the 
execution of the Act of 1854 into the hands of a new 
tnbunal — three Railway Commissioners After fourteen 
yeats of somewhat restricted utility, this tnbunal 
became the Railway and Canal Commission, which 
with considerably inci eased powers under the Acts of 
1888' and 1894 has earned on the pnnciple of 1854 to 
the present day ^ 


^ Herapath, August 31, 1872, Report of GWR. HalfYeaily 
Meeting 

® See below, p 272 

® Bills 1S73, vol IV The oiiginal Bill (No 34), introduced by 
Fortescue, Childeis, and Arthur Peel, was little alteied m Committee 
(Bill, No 121) , the only noticeable alteration m the Lords (Bill, 
No 17 1) was the mseiLion, after Clause 4, of a Clause, compelling a 
Commissioner to dispose of any lailway stocks or shares he might 
possess For the progress of ihe Bill, see Hansaid, Commons, Maich 
31, April 3, 7 < 28 , Lords, May 6, 13, 19 

* 36 and 37 Vict, c 48, July 31, 1873 , cited as ‘‘Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1873 ** 

** Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888 ” (51 and 52 Vict, c 25), 
and the amending “Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894” (57 and 58 
Vict c 154) 
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The history of this tribunal is ouLbide our piopei 
sphere, and we shall only deal with it briefly in its 
connection with the affairs of 1872^ The lesult of 
the Report of that yeai was this Act foi improving the 
pioccdjure undei a pievious Act, the Traffic Act of 
1854, which had also resulted fiom an inquiiy into 
amalgamation 

Our chief object is to show that Parliament did not 
succeed eithei in controlling the geneial com sc of 
amalgamation, 01 in its more limited aim of enfoicing 
the principles of the Tiaffic Act of 1854 

taking the lattei question first, those principles con- 
sisted in enjoining railway companies ‘‘to afford all 
reasonable facilities for the leceivmg, foiwai ding, and 
delivering of tiaffic, and to make no unfau distinctions 
between their customeis 

The Commission undoubtedly proved useful foi this 
purpose, but it very soon became appai ent that its 
powers were too limited Reporting in 1877 the 
Commissioneis spoke hopefully , so far the substitution 
of a special Court of Commissioners for the judges of 
the superior Courts had produced the desired effect of 


^ Ihe Act of 1873 has been discussed at length by the vaiions 
Committees on Rales since 1881 It was fully Ircatcd by Mi Mar- 
wood m his evidence befoie the Depailmental Committee, 1911 
Mr Marwood took liie recommendations of the Commiitcc of 1873 one 
by one, showing their results (see especially Questions 41, 60, 77, 86j 
Furthei, the Act of 1873 is evluius lively tieatcd by Cohn, vol ni j pp 
131-17 1 » and the Annual Rcpoits of the Kdilway Commissioners, fiom 
1875 onwards, sum up admiiably the decisions of the Commission, 
their success, handu aps, difficulties, etc 

^ riiiid Annual Repoit of the Railway Commissioneis, 18/7 
[c 1699] An inteiestmg outside opinion on the Af t of 1873, and the 
general position in England is furnished by the Kepoil of iM M do 
zicuK, “Les Chemnis de Fei Anglais en 1873” (published by oidei of 
the Mmistei of Public Works, Pans, 1874) On p 104 he notes thiii 
the dominant idea of the Act is “ equality of treatment,' a fumla 
mental principle in France llis compausoiis between England and 
France favour his own country The Act itself ts oveiLiowthd with 
details, and not so well ananged as French liws (p 103) Some of 
his views weie stiangdy inconect Speaking of competition (p 97), 
lie said English companies weie tned of it, and wanted the iiueivtn 
tion of “ La pi evidence Parliamentaiic 
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bringing moie frequent applications for the enforce- 
ment of the Act There have been as many applica- 
tions undei the Tiaffic Act, 1854, section 2, in the thiee 
yeais since Septembei, 1873, as there weie between 
1854 and that date ” 

But the railway companies weie only then beginning 
to resist the Act, and when they did, opinion changed 
consideiably, as Professor Hadley has well shown,’^ as 
to the efficacy of the Act of 1873 Undei the Act 
Itself appeals could be made “on a question of law 
raised in a special case,” and beyond that appeals 
could also be made by “motions for a prohibition 
where it was alleged that the Commissioners weie 
exercising powers in excess of their jurisdiction”® 
These appeals and motions foi prohibitions became 
almost a regular feature in the more impoitant cases 
dealt with by the Commissioners from 1877 onwards, 
both in England and in Scotland ® 

The Commissioners pointed out their difficulties and 
lack of powers, and recommended, amongst other 
things, that the Queen’s Bench and other Courts 
should have the power to transfer 1 ailway cases to the 
Commission,^ and that as individual complainants did 
not venture to come forward and the Boaid of Trade 
did not appear to take up their complaints, the Com- 
missioners themselves should have power to require an 
office! of the Board to act 

Another weak point, and one that might have been 
avoided in the first instance, was the temporary nature 

^ “ Railroad Transpoitalion,” pp 172-77 

“ Sixth Annual Report of the Railway Commissioners, 1880 
[r 2,504] 

* bee Sixth Annual Report, p 3, L and N W R appeal to Queen*s 
Bench Division, and then to Couit of Appeal and House of Lords, 
and appeals of Caledonian and other companies, Eighth Report, 18S2 
[c 3,178]) PP 3 and 4, Fourth Repoit, 1878 [c 1,962], pp 5 and 6, for 
difficulties of Commissioneis in enforcing their order v L C and D R 
and S E R 

* Fifth Report, 1879 [c 2,218] 

® Fourth Kepoit, 1878 [c 1,962] 
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of the Commission They were appointed for five 
ySars only,^ and after that term had expired they weie 
continued in office fiom yeai to year, until at last, in 
1 88 8,* the whole constitution of the Commission was 
oveihaykd The Rates Inquiry of 1882 leported that 
the CoiHmission was to a great extent hindeied by the 
temporal y chaiacter with which it was invested,^ and 
before then a large number of Chambers of Commerce 
had addressed Memorials to the Board of Trade in 
favoui of making the Commission peimanent, with 
extended powers over rates and classifications ^ Indeed, 
at the veiy beginning in 1873, aigucd in 

the House of Commons that the Commission would 
fail if It weie set up experimentally ^ 

"I here was still another direction in which the 
Legislature may be criticized on the establishment of 
this tribunal The salaries of the Coinmissioneis were 
fixed at ;^3,ooo It was pointed out in the House 
that this was a smallei salary than that of many railway 
managers, and was not sufficient to attract the great 
men requiied^ The Act stipulated^ that two of the 
three Commissioners should be qualified respectively 
by legal knowledge and by railway expenence , Mr 
Price, the late chairman of the Midland Railway, and 
Mr. Macnamara, Q C , filled these posts satisfactorily, 
but the most distinguished member was the third 
Commissioner, “a Christian at large, whose qualifi- 
cations were not fixed by the Act , he was Sn Fredenck 


^ 36 and 37 Vict , c 4S, SeUion 37 
® Report on Railways (Rates and iMies), 1S82 (317)) P 
® Appendix I , RepoU on Railways (Rates and I aies), 1881 (374) 

^ Hansaid, vol 214, Febuiary 27, 1873, speech of lUi Miller For 
the va nous abortive attempts befoie 188S to establish a peimanent 
Commission, see Loid Stanlcy^s speech in 1887,011 his own Bill of 
that yeai which also failed He mentioned a Kill of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s, one promoted by the railway coinjianies, and one of Mi Mun- 
della’s tlansdul, vol 312, p 125 

Jindy speech of Mr Pease and of Mr Miller 
® Section 4 

^ Hansaid, Maich 31, 1873 Mr Henley’s speech, p 36S 
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Peel, who devoted his career to the Commission and 
thoioughly masteied the details of legal and raiiw^iy 
practice^ In his case, the salary was not an impoitant 
consideration , he was not a business or piofeSsional 
man, but had been, befoie 1873, a most industuous 
but not very successful member of Pailiament ^ It 
was said, however, that the post of Commissioner was 
offered to two leading railway managers, who declined 
on the giound that ;^3,ooo a year for five years would 
not recompense them for the loss of the positions they 
were holding ^ 

These points show that Parliament failed to establish 
a satisfactory tribunal in 1873 It would, however, be 
foolish to criticize the Legislature without examining 
the arguments used m Pailiament An examination 
of them will explain to some extent the reasons why 
so limited a tribunal was set up Mr Chichester 
Fortescue, introducing the Bill, admitted frankly that 
It was not possible to recommend any very diastic 
action,^ but Pailiament could ^^at least provide a 
specially qualified tribunal for considering each case as 
It arose, and for considering all applications for amal- 
gamation • so that they might all be dealt with 
upon some principles of uniformity ” For this last 
purpose he secured the appointment of the Joint 


^ Lord Stanley spoke of his “fairness, impartiality, painstaking 
care," Hansard, vol 312, p T31 His ability as a Commissioner was 
not denied by lailwaymen, but they ciedited him with a tendency to 
fdvoui tradeis, or, at least, to be buspiciotis of the case for the rail 
ways 

^ Nicknamed “The Muff" hy PumJt He was a >ounger son of 
Sir Robert Peel 

“ Mr Oakley and Mr Grierson, Cohn, vol i , p 361, and Railway 
Service Gazette^ Apiil 26, 1873, P 9 ) where it is suggested that Allpoit 
01 EbordU of the b E R , both of them general manageis who were 
believed to be desirous of retuing, might be made Commissioner 
Eborall died in December, 1873 

^ Hansaid, vol 214, p 229 Cohn (vol 1 , pp 356-57) says that m 
his speech Fortescue coloured th6 Report of 1872, so that Us 
“critical sceptical” element vanished and the outlook for the' new 
legislation was made to appear very hopeful The speech does not 
give me that impression 
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Committee to which Amalgamation Bills were re- 
feried/ but, as wc have shown, the Joint Committee 
never met again aftei 1873, and the peimanent control 
and uAiformity thus aimed at were nevei obtained 
He then stated the conclusion of his Committee of 
the previous year, that “the best thing they could 
recommend was an improved version of the Traffic 
Act of 1854” The principles of the Act had been 
most valuable, its practical success “ most imperfect ” 
He concluded veiy diffidently the Bill did not piofess 
to provide “a peifect remedy for such evils as accom- 
panied the many great advantages which the railway 
system of Great Britain conferred upon the country 
the Committee “ were not sanguine as to their power 
or the power of Parliament to piovide a solution for 
all difficulties ” But they hoped to secure to the piililic 
the full and free use of the railways Caldwell’s hopes 
in 1854 had been almost identical. 

Cardwell was now, 1873, Secretary for War, and 
Gladstone, another former President of the Boaid of 
Trade who had played a gieat part in latlway legisla- 
tion, was Prime Minister They did not address the 
House at all on Chichester Fortescue’s Bill, but a third 
ex-President, Mr Henley, a member of the opposition 
as he had been in 1854, expressed his views and con- 
demned the Bill on the ground that “ it gave power to 
act in spite of Acts of Parliament ” and would shake 
people’s faith in Parliament in regaid to then treatment 
of property He mistrusted the Commissioners and 
went so fai as to suggest that a Commission might be a 
convenient way of depreciating railway property before 
the Government bought it ® 

There was no very strong opposition to the Bill 


‘ Hans.ard, Febiuary ar, p 7S3 

2 Hansaid, vol 215 p 368 Statecraft of this naunc is fully 
developed by Ilerapath m a veiy bigoted aitule, March 22,1873, 
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either inside Parliament or outside ^ But what there 
was took the form indicated by Mr Henley’s woids— 
suspicion of a newtiibunal with extra Parliamentary 
powers ‘‘What had the railways done thatT they 
should be treated in this arbitrary mannei ‘LWould 
the Commissioners lay down aibitrary rules ov«-i iding 
the whole management of railways Should Parlia- 

ment sanction a Bill which allowed Commissioners to 
treat as waste paper agi cements between existing com- 
panies sanctioned by the House itself^’*^ A well- 
known railwayman, Mr. Denison, said • “ The more able 
the Commissioners, the more despotic they would be ; 
the effect of the scheme would be to establish a sort of 
Railway Star Chamber ” ^ 

These and similar expressions of mistrust were 
evoked by the very modest Bill of 1873 They 
enable us to appreciate the attitude of Parliament 
towaids any diminution, however slight, of its own 
powers, and they show that a more comprehensive 
measure would have roused strenuous opposition 

More reasonable people took the opposite view 
and saw that the great objection to the Bill was its 
restricted scope ; Mr Bentinck regretted that a ‘‘ feeble 
and inadequate tribunal was to be set up,^ Mr Ward 
Hunt argued that the new tribunal would not venture 
to interfere where the interests of the public and the 
railways were opposed. He and Mr Cave had been m 
a minority of two in the Joint Committee of 1872,® and 
but for the respect they had for the authoritative 


^ Cohn, vol 1 , p 357, lefers to the temporary opposition of the 
L and N W R , to the conviction of the Economist that the Bill was 
insufficient, and that State pui chase must come , and to the favourable 
comments of the Times ^ both on the Bill and on State action* 

® Speech of Mi J Fielden, Hansard, vol 215, p 349. 

® Speech of Mr Pease, Hansard, vol 214 

* Hansard, vol 215, p 367 See also Mr Goldney’s opposition to 
the Bill, p 362, Mr Newdegate’s, p 363 

® Hansard, February 27, 1873* See also speeches of Mr Pease 
and Mr Millei 

® Mr Hunt and Mr* (afterwards Sir Stephen) Cave were the two 
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opinions of their companions in the Inquiiy, they might 
have been inclined to move the rejection of this Bill 
But in any case Mr Hunt declared he was anxious to 
see th*e Bill put into effect, because it would prove the 
futility, of all such experiments “ Perhaps this would 
be thedast experiment, since daily the conviction was 
growing that the State must take over the railways 
Mr, Hunt ceitainly overrated the tendency to favour 
State purchase But he was right in foieseeing that the 
Act of 1873 would not prove satisfactory 

It remains to make some remarks on the other point 
which we wish to emphasize , Pailiament did not 
succeed in controlling the general couise of amalgama- 
tion It must be fully allowed that the Repoit of 1872 
disclosed a far less alarming condition of affairs in the 
railway world than did the Report of Caldwell’s Commit- 
tee twenty years eatliei Theie was theiefoie far less 
reason for drastic interference in 1873. Moreovei, the 
Parliamentai“y experience of the Committee of 1872, 
and their knowledge of the attitude of the House to 
railway questions, probably induced them to piesent a 
Report which by its moderation would be icceptable to 
members 

But though the Report of 1872 was of n calm and 
reassuring nature, and though Chichester Foitescue, 
basing himself on its moderate recommendations, intro- 
duced only a very miJd legislative measure (and earned 
It without trouble, where CardwelFs more heroic Bill 
had been cut to pieces), it remains true that the aims of 
Fortescue’s Committee on the genenl question of 
amalgamation failed as completely as did those of 
Cardwell’s Committee. 

The Act of 1873 Attempted to i mprove the 
machinery by which complaints against railways were 

— «>■ 

advocates of a State railway system on the Inqmiy of 1872 (see Cohn, 
vol I , p 359) The RepoU contains no minoiity statement on then 
pait, though then disagreement with passages of the Chan man's 
Drah Report is shown on p cii 
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redressed Induectly, of course, that was a check on 
the arbitrary action which might follow amalgamations 
It enforced the recommendations of 1872 on the canal 
question, giving the Commissioners a control'' over 
agreements between canals and railways, and putting on 
lailway companies what has proved 111 some cases the 
unnecessary burden of maintaining their canals in good 
order ^ It gave the Commissioneis certain duties with 
respect to aibitrations and the sanctioning of working 
agreements which weie of little impoitance The 
Departmental Committee of 1911, reviewing the 
question considered that the approval of working 
agreements by the Commission was “ an unnecessary 
formality ” ® 

The larger question of sanctioning complete fusions 
was not touched by the Act, and though the general 
tenor of the Report of 1872 was that these might be 
left to Parliament, there is plenty of evidence that the 
Committee of that year favoured the establishment of 
some control over amalgamation policy. T. hey con- 
templated not merely a Judicial body, but something 
more general, of an advisory character which would 
combine the functions of the Board of Trade, the Court 
'of Common Pleas, and Private Bill Committees in 
Parliament * “ One thing is obvious," they said in 

their Report — viz , ‘‘ that it is difficult to provide any 
fixed rules which will through the medium of self- 


^ Sections i6 and 17 “Regulation of Railways Act, 1873” See 
p 98 above 

® For the failure of the arbitration powers see the Eighth Annual 
Repoit of the Railway Commissioners, 1882 [c 3,178], p ii For 
woikmg agreements see above, p 21 1 , also Departmental Com 
mittee, 1911, Report, pp 14, 15, and 16, and evidence of 
W H Macnaniara (Secretary and Registrar of Railway and Canal 
Commission since 1882) He showed that since 1873 the Com- 
mission had only approved twenty-thiee working agreements for 
England and Wales Hib evidence bi ought out the disadvantages of 
procedure before the Commission, which resulted m companies going 
direct to Parliament foi poweis to make woiking agreements See 
especially Questions 1,289-1,307, 1,332, 1,446 
® Report, p xhx 
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interest or of the oidinary action of law, do what is 
necessary to piotect the public Consequently, almost 
every^ witness has suggested some tubunal , which 
shall do what sclf-inteiest or the law itself cannot do 
They •recommend accoidingly the establishment of a 

Rail\^ay and Canal Commission,” very much on the 
lines followed by the Act of 1873 But they clearly 
meant it to be permanent — “a standing tnbunal ” — 
and they suggested that the Commission should advise 
and assist Parliament in lailway legislation This was 
to be done in conjunction with the Joint Committee on 
Amalgamation and Transfer Bills which they had 
definitely pioposed as a permanent body ^ If the 
services of the Commissioneis ‘*were placed at the 
disposal of the Committee to which Amalgama- 

tion Bills are refen ed, much trovible might be saved, 
and legislation might be lendered more harmonious and 
satisfactory 

This might have pioved useful, but, unfortunately, 
only a temporaiy Commission was established, and the 
Joint Committee with which it should have woiked 
lasted but one Session ^ One is tempted to ask “Could 
not something more thorough have been attempted^” 

Writing before the Joint Committee of 1872 had 
assembled. Captain Tylei foresaw that in the amalga- 
mation struggle the particular arguments of the gieat 
companies concerned would be “ advocated by the 
most able and eminent counsel of the Parliamentary 
bar — while necessarily the interests of the general 


^ Report, p xlvn The Trench critic, Male^ieu\, to whose RepoU 
we have referred above (p 269), was misled into thinking- that the 
Act of 1873 would establish an advisory body He expected that the 
Railway Commission would develop, ^.ind sund to JHrli ament as un 
comitd consulatif piecieux, dont les avis seionl d|auttint plus efficaces 
quhls seiont anonymes et inesponsables ” (p 107) 

2 Report, p hi See also Chichest^ hoilescues speech moving 
for this Joint Committee, Hansaid, Februaiy 21, 1873 (vo 1 
P 783) 

® Report, p xhx 
^ See above, p 243 
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public, <xnd what may be called imperial policy with 
regard to questions of amalgamation, will be unrepre- 
sented.”^ It IS not altogether true that the Joint 
Committee of 1872 neglected “impeiul policy.*” In 
their Report they examined the question of “Futuie 
Amalgamation and Districting ” at some length Could 
railways be compelled in future to follow certain fixed 
lines or principles, instead of leaving the matter as 
heretofoie, to the chance medley of struggles between 
rival companies and the inconsistent decisions of 
successive Parliamentary Committees Such a policy, 
they agreed, if applied earlier, would have given the 
country a far less costly railway system, but they found 
great difficulties 111 the way of attempting it inj^J^h^'t 
own time They discussed the difficulties, the 
tenance of a due balance of power between 
mated companies, and of proper facilities 
them ; the monopoly that must necessarily be gi 
companies if districts were authoiitatively assigm 
them They expressed no absolute opposition ovi 
district monopoly, but did not think it would be y 
for the public to surrendci potential competitu^^^A 
And so on, concluding that “the attempt to 
new 1 ail way map to which existing and future railwrf*^ 
should be compelled to conform their territories ” w'^ 
impossible ® ^ 

One cannot venture to criticize such a weighty 
opinion as that of the Joint Committee. It is best to 
accept their views without reservation, and put aside as 
unpractical the attractive idea of an “ imperial policy ” 


^ Captain Tyler’s Report, p 829 (Appendix N) , Report on 
Amalganuition, 1872 
2 P xl 

^_?-A^mewhat remarkable Bill was pul before Pailiament m 1873 
by Mr ihapleton and Mr Dickinson, ‘‘To provide foi theAiiialgama 
tion of Railways” (Bills, 1873, IV, No. 227), which proposed to map 
out the United Kingdom and enable local authorities to compel rail- 
ways to arncilgann.lc The B'liw.ij* icad a first time on July 7, 
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of railway amalgamation One may, however, entertain 
a belief that even though the deliberate planning of a 
lailway map were impossible, some general supervision 
over changes m the map might have been attempted, 
some permanent body made responsible, if only with 
advisofy powers, for future pi ogress The Joint 
Committee dealt with that question to some extent 
when they recommended the maintenance of a Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons to watch Amalganunon 
Bills, and of a Railway Commission which would be at 
the disposil of that Committee They wei e practical 
men with a wide experience of Pailiamentary pioceduie, 
and of Parliament's attitude to the question of railway 
control Then recommendations were no doubt 
limited to what they considered acceptable to Pailu- 
ment But Parliament did not continue the experi- 
ment of a Joint Committee for Amalgamation llilK, 
after the Committee had met in 1873, and had killed 
the amalgamation projects which had brought on the 
whole question — “Temporaiy expedients for tempoiary 
emergencies” — After 1873 the amalgamation question 
continued to shape its own couisc 



CHAPTER XI 


1874-1900 1 HE S rUUGGLE BETWEEN THE GREAT 

WESTERN AND THE SOUTH WESIERN — THE 
SHEFFIELD AND SOUTH EASTERN COMPANIES 
AND SIR EDWARD WATKIN — IHE WORKING 
UNION 01‘ THE SE AND CR 

The big consolidations of the peiiod from 1874 to 
1900 were those effected m the south-west and south- 
east of England 

Before describing them in detail, we may mention 
some important smallei fusions that belong to this 
peiiod Two of these weit joint transactions, the 
joint lease of the Somtiset and Dorset Railway to the 
Midland and the South Wesreni in 1875/ and the 
absorption of the Eastern and Midlands Railway by 
the Midland jointly with the Great Northern in 189J ^ 
We have noticed instances of joint purchase or lease in 
the forties,® but the practice became more common in 
the sixties (when three great companies combined to 
undertake the most prominent joint undertaking in 
England — the Cheshire lines and in subsequent 
yeais It is to be accounted for partly by the increas- 
ing friendliness between the companies, which made 
them less inclined to hght and moieieady to co-operate, 
and paitlybythe increasing density and mter-connec- 
tion of the railway system as it occupied every corner 
of the land In many cases two 01 more large com- 


^ Below, p 286 

^ The Eastern and Midlands Company was formed in 1883 by the 
fusion of three companies Its mileage was 188 (Stretton, p 237) 

^ Above, p 29 ^ Below, p 291 , 
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panics weie equally interested in a small link line, and 
the small line could not in fairness be handed ovei to 
one alone of the great companies ; the only satisfactory 
solution was to transfei it jointly to the mteiested com- 
panies A good example may be found in the East 
Londorf Railway , under a lease of 1884 the working 
of this little line of but six miles long was under- 
taken by a Joint Committee of six neighbouring 
companies ^ 

In Wales, many small companies have disappeared 
since the seventies, some of them absorbed by the 
Great Western and the Noith Western, others by the 
two principal Welsh companies, the Cambrian and the 
TafFVale The small but important consolidation of 
1889 which foimed the modern TafF Vale Company 
deserves special notice ^ The company had been in- 
coipoiated in i8j6, but until 1889 it was but one of 
many small systems which weie to some extent con- 
flicting with each other, much as had been the case, on 
a larger scale, with the constitueiit paits of the Noith 
Eastern system before the amalgamation of 1854 The 
124 miles of the TafF Vale system were forineily in 
the hands of fourteen sepaiate companies They now 
form a single organization of first-rate impoi tance 
among the smaller English systems, with a stiong 
teiutonal position, little troubled by railway competi- 
tion, though to some extent in competition with 
docks ® 

The consolidations in the west of England may now 


1 See W A Robertson, “Combination among Railway Com 
panies," pp 29, 30 A list of joint Railways is regularly given in 
Sekon*s “ Railway Vear HooU ** 

® By the Act of 1889, six small Welsh companies were vested in the 
Taff Vale Company (Bradshaw^s Manual) Since then the Cowbi iclgc 
and Aberthaw Company has been absorbed m 189S1 the 

Aberdare was leased m perpetuity at 10 per cent 

® The story of the company and its inteiesting position as jcgaids 
dock competition is fully and admirably set out m the evidence of 
Mr A Beasley Departmental Commiltce on Railway Agreements 
and Amalgamations, 1911 (Question 18,319 on wauls) 
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be dealt with m detail The eaily extension of the 
Midland Company south-westwaid through Gloucester 
to Bristol had not been continued, and the stiuggle we 
have to desciibe was mainly one between the" Great 
Western and the South Western It is a most intricate 
piece of railway histoiy, full of local interest, and throw- 
ing much light on the difficulties of railway promotion 
m this country, on the gauge question, and on the 
control wielded by Parliament and by the Board of 
Trade, It contains no outstanding features of dramatic 
interest, no gieat decisive amalgamations as in the case 
of the Midland or the North Western Companies, but 
the interest lies rather m many small moves, of which 
only the general outline can be indicated here 

The two companies had promoted rival schemes for 
the western extension of the railway system m 1844, 
and Dalhousie’s Boaid reported in favoui of the 
Gieat Western schemes 1 Thereupon a most dutiful 
obedience to the Board was shown in an agreement 
between the two companies, the South Western promis- 
ing not to oppose the Gieat Western schemes and not 
to project rival lines unless and until the Board of 
Trade should consider a second line necessary to that 
district,” and the Great Western m return transferring 
the lease of the proposed Southampton and Doi Chester 
Railway to the South Western, and agreeing to its 
construction on the nariow gauge ^ It was quite 


^ Accounts and Papers, 1845, XXXIX Copies of Minutes of Rail- 
way Depaitment (35) See also No 83 of same volume giving the 
grounds of the Board^s decision, and a very useful map of the pro- 
jected railways 

® Select Committee, 1853, Third Report, Appendix II Minute of 
Agreement — G W R , L and S W R , and Provisional Committee of 
Southampton and Dorchester Railway, dated January 16, 1845 This 
date shows that the agreement had been made within a fortnight of 
Dalhousie’s Report It shows signs of hurried preparation, the 
points are put down in somewhat haphazard fashion, there are con- 
fusme references to “ Mr Castleman^s company,” and “ the coast 
line,’’ and its name is alternately given as “Dorchester” and 
“ Dorsetshire.” 

Sir Sam Fay gives an interesting account of. the fight for this line, 
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rejiiarkable that rival companies should have settled 
their differences in this ordeily spirit, and a gieat 
tribute to Dalhousie’s Board But the amicable 
arrangement went further and piovided that the com- 
panies would “ woik their respective tiaffics faiily, with 
no partJkl change or reduction of fares no cffoit 
to divert traffic and . every public convenience for 
the interchange of passengers ” It was assumed that 
“ passengeis will elect their own route ” 

A note of discoid was, however, sounded at the end 
of the Minute. In the fiist place, it was stated that 
the South Western Company would act bona fide—m 
addition which only appears necessary on the supposi- 
tion that there was strong doubt as to that company’s 
intentions Secondly, the South Western directors 
stated that they acted “ rathei in deference to the 
authoiity of the Boaid of Trade, than in conformity 
with their own judgment, being of opinion that the 
Boaid’s Report might have been moie beneficial 
to the public and the South Western Company ” 
Dalhousie’s Board was discontinued in July, 1845, 
and two years later the agreement between the com- 
panies was broken. The South Western promoted 
Bills which, according to the Great Western Company’s 
evidence, lendered valueless the lines (not yet com- 
pleted) which had been gi anted to them by Ualhousic’s 
Board “ There was no traffic that could pay for two 
lines, and even before the first could be finished a 
second was granted to destroy the objects for which 
the foimer Bills had been granted”^ Tht Gieat 


“ Castleman^s Corkscrew ” as it was called, and its lease to the South 
\V^estern (“A Royal Road,” pp 51 52) Ihe Southampton and Dor- 
chester Company was incoiporated, 1845 (8 ind 9 Vict , c 93) Ihe 
lease m perpetuity to the South Webttin (foi a rent of ^30,000 and 
half the sin plus profits) was sanctioned 1&46, by 9 and 10 Vict , c 131 
Two years later the company was completely amalgamated with the 
South Western (n and 12 Vict , c 89) 

^ Cardwell’s Committee, 1853 baundeis’ evidence, Questions 

x,46t 63 
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Western suspended their woiks, the more readily 
because of the financial difficulties of 1848 and 1849 
The result was that 111 1853 petitions weie addressed 
to Cardwell’s Committee on behalf of the inhabitants 
of WiltshiiCj Somerset, Dorset, and Hampshire, and 
of sepaiate towns in those counties ^ In these, com- 
plaint was made that of the 189 miles which the Great 
Western had been authorized to construct, only 26 
had been constructed, while the Bristol and Exeter 
had not built a single mile, though empowered to 
build 72 miles of railway A petition from Salisbury 
stated that in the days befoie railways weie introduced 
“ the principal road for posting and other tiaffic 
between Dover, Biighton, Poitsmouth on one 

side, and Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, and South Wales 
on the other, had been through Salisbury,” on the line 
of the unfinished Great Western extension Salisbury 
was suffering gieatly by the delay of the company in 
completing it 

All this was a most unfoitunate result of “ the care- 
lessness which Parliament had shown in railway legisla- 
tion,”® and It impressed Cardwell's Committee with 
the need of alteiing the procedure on Private Bills 
Referring to the difficulties involved in the gauge 
question, the Committee said “ What Parliament had 
undertaken to settle by general legislation. Parliament, 
in compliance with the finding of Private Committees 
upon the special circumstances of each case, forthwith 
proceeded to unsettle , and the result has been the 
construction of the broad in combination with the 
narrow gauge " — where the general settlement arranged 
by the Gauge Act contemplated only the one or the 
othei — “ and thus has arisen an uncertainty which 
causes, through a territory extending fiom Exeter to 


^ Cardwell’s Committee, 1853 Question 1,453. 

“ Select Committee, 1853 , Evidence, Question 1,469. The words 
quoted were used by Mr Bright m examining Saunders on the Great 
Western and South Western schemes 
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Birkenhead, all the evils of hostility, intrigue, depies- 
sion of pioperty, and total absence of any uniform and 
comprehensive adjustment of railway enterprise to the 
exigenties of public requirement And with fuither 
reference to the unfoitunate lack of sustained policy 
shown by Parliament in the case of the Great Western 
they made this statement Your Committee consider 
that the principle, established at law, that an Act con- 
stitutes an engagement between the piomoteis and the 
public, IS a principle deserving of more consideration 
than It has hitherto obtained as a guide to future 
legislation This principle does not convey an exclu- 
sive privilege to the promoters, “ but it does imply 
that, having been authorized to construct expensive 
works for public use, the resources from which their 
just lemuneration was to spiing shall not be taken 
away upon any other than clear grounds of public 
policy 

After the financial crisis of 1847 both the Great 
Western and the South Western delayed their exten- 
sions, and Parliament found it necessary to put pressure 
on the South Western to complete their authorized 
lines,® After many difficulties and fuithei complicated 
rivalries with the Great Western, the Southern Com- 
pany reached Exeter in 1860^ We may pass on, 
however, to the seventies, when largei and more decisive 
results were accomplished 

The Great Western Company was intimately con- 
nected with three smaller companies which it had 


1 Fifth Report, Select Committee, i 853 > P ^3 also HerbeU 

Spencer's essay, “ Railway Morals and Railway Policy ' (p i85» 
note 2 above\ in which an account of the Gieat Western and 
South Western schemes of 1844-45 is given, and the attitude of Pailia- 
ment criticized 

» Select Committee, 1853, Fifth Repoit, p 6 
® Fay, ** A Royal Road/' p 85 The difficulties of the South 
Western and the acute dissensions between the Boaid and the share 
holders are well described in Chap XII I 
^ Fay, p 93 See also G A Sekon, “History of Great Western 

Railway,” p 168 
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helped to piomote , the Bristol .ind Exeter (204 miles), 
the South Devon (122), and the Cornwall (66) For 
years they had been known as the “associated com- 
panies,”^ and they were naturally all bioad-gauge 
companies, 01 “ exceptional gauge,” as the South 
Western directors ptefened to call it ^ We have 
seen® that in 1872 the Great Western, with its 
associates, had attempted to get powers which would 
have replaced the competition with the South Western 
by friendly co-operation That attempt failed, and the 
two companies soon renewed their aggressions The 
South Western had giadually extended south-westwards, 
and in 1874 obtained poweis to reach Plymouth, over 
the Great Western rails ^ In the following yeai both 
companies were pushing their schemes actively, and 
after complicated negotiations, each made considerable 
gains The G W R attempted to unite to itself the 
Somerset and Doiset Railway (92 miles), but the 
South Western, together with the Midland, inteivened 
and secuied a joint lease, though the Great Western 
appealed against it to the Railway Commission'’ (on 
the ground that it violated an agreement of 1863 
between themselves and the Midland), but without 
success The arrangement was of considerable advan- 
tage to the leasing companies, giving the South Western 
access to Bristol, and the Midland a thiough route to 
the south coast at Bournemouth ® 

The Great Western replied by amalgamating with 
the Bristol and Exeter, and by ai ranging to woik the 
South Devon Company. The Cornwall Company had 

^ See speech of Mi Michael Castle, deputy chairman of Bristol 
and Exeter Company, Ilerapath, February 12, 1876, p 175 He 
spoke of the unparalleled harmony of the four companies 

2 Fay, “A Royal Road,” p 98 

** Chap X,p 257 above ^ Fay, p 110 

® The case is given pp 22-24 Third Annual Report of Railway 
Commissioners [Cd 1699], 1877, and the judgment of the Com 
missioneis will appeal to the layman as an admirably clear exposition 
of a complicated legal issue 

® Fay, p ti9, Stretton, p 228, Williams, pp 326''329 The 
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been leased by the Great Western, the Bristol and 
Erxeter, and the South Devon conjointly since i86t,i 
and was therefore secure Its complete amalgamation 
with the Great Western did not take place until 1889 

By t;his move the Great Western consolidated its 
foices m the West of Englind, and was in a strongei 
position to meet its rival The need for consolidation 
was made clear by the chairman of the Special Amalga- 
mation Meeting held by the Bristol and Exeter Company 
in Februaiy, 1876 He explained that the “associated 
companies” worked togcthei by means of a London 
Committee, composed of representatives from the four 
companies This ariangement was cumbious , “ there 
were too many cats to catch the mice ” The South 
Western Company would be at Plymouth and Devon- 
port within a few weeks What chance would the 
Joint Boards have in competition with the single 
interest of the South Western ? He pointed also to the 
saving 111 Cleaiing-House expenses which amalgamation 
would bring ^ 

The South Devon Company was worked by the 
Great Western from January 31, 1876, but the amal- 
gamation was not accomplished until 1878® The 
shareholders complained of the delays No doubt 
they stood to gam by complete union On the Stock 
Exchange amalgamation was consideiecl a valuable 
asset on the side of the smallci companies , the lumour 
of amalgamation in OctoLei, 1875, had the effect of 
raising Bristol and Exeter ordinary shaies from about 
1 1 2 to over 140, and South Devon from about 56 to 
the neighbourhood of 80 

Somerset and Dorset Company was an amalgamation (1863) of the 
Somerset Central and the Dorset Central The lease d-ned from 
Novembei 1, 1875 , the Act sanctioning it was passed m 1876 (Heia- 
path, Febiuary 12, 1876, Half Yeaily Meeting of L and S W U ) 
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The only important consolidation that lemains to be 
desciibed is the working union of the South Easteni 
and Chatham Companies sanctioned in 1899. But we 
must fiist mention some projected alliances in the 
Midlands, in which, as in the case of the South Eastern 
Railway, the figure of Sii Edward Watkin piedomi- 
nates 

This remarkable man had been general manager of 
the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshiie Company 
as early as 1854,^ he resigned because he disagreed 
with the directors about an agreement with the Midland, 
but two years later, in 1863, he returned as chairman 
of the company, and held that post until 1894 He 
had become president of the Grand Trunk in 1861, 
and at the lequest of the Duke of Newcastle, then 
Colonial Secretary, he had gone to Canada and taken 
an important part in the union of the five provinces, 
and the acquisition of the Hudson Bay teiritory * 
Later he went to India, again at the suggestion of the 
Government, and in an able pamphlet pointed out the 
evils caused by differences of gauge ® Also, outside 
England, he had undertaken the reoi gamzation of the 
Erie Railroad in the seventies, and in this country he 
was chan man not only of the Sheffield but also of the 


^ He stated m 1876 (Herapath, January 29, p 112) that he joined 
the Boaid of the Sheffield in 1854, but he meant that he “worked the 
company ” from then , Allpoit had left the Sheffield foi the Midland 
in the previous year But even m 1854 Watkin was taking a big pait 
in the meetings of the company, answering questions and making 
speeches in a way unusual for an officer {^Ratlway Ttme^^ Febiuary 
1O1 *855* P 125, and August 26, 1854, p 929, and November 10, 
1855, p 1188, also p 1191, his speech as president of the Man- 
chester Railway Club) 

® See “ Canada and the States Recollections, 1851 1886,** by Sir 
E W Watkm, Bart, M P , 1887 , a rambling volume of 500 pages, 
containing some valuable correspondence 

* Herapath, April 19, 1901, p 397, obituary notice (He died 
April 13, 1901 ) Watkin was knighted in t868, and made a baronet 
m 1880 He wiote a small volume of Indian lecollections, entitled 
“ India," a biogiaphy of his fathei Absalom Watkin, and one of Cob 
dcii Aldoimnn Cobden of Manchester "), and helped to found llie 
Mtuit ht stL* h xmm7if*r 
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South Eastern and the Metiopolitan He was also an 
active membei of Parliament, and was for a time a 
directoi of the Gieat Western and of the Gieat Eastern 
Shareholders sometimes ventuied to cnticize his vaiicty 
of engagements, but he had Hudson’s masterly powei 
of controlling them, and, like Hudson, he could appeal 
in populai and convincing manner to the marked im- 
provements in the properties with which he was con- 
cerned ^ He might, m fact, be compaied with Hudson 
in many respects,^ in his powei of persuasion, in his 
grasp of finance, his intimacy with railway problems, 
his organizing skill and appreciation of able officeis, in 
his far-seeing estimates of future development — above 
all, m the great ambition that distracted him and Jed 
to wasteful struggles and unnecessary piomotions 
But, unlike Hudson, lie was honest ^ Sheflield pro- 
prietors grumbled at Ins policy in 1875 on the giound 
that he diverted then revenue to purposes winch were 
properly capital account ^ His conduct has been 
ciiticized in connection with the South Eastern Railway, 
in latei years, on the opposite ground , it was said that 
he divided too freely and allowed the company's pro- 
perty to depreciate This is hardly fair Sir Edward 


1 Herapatlit January 2cj, 1876, p 112, when Sir Ldward Watkin 
made veiy pointed comments on the charat.tei of Mr lucldtn, v\ho 
had criticized Ins tenuie of office bee also lleuipath, July 31, 1875, 
P 782 

2 In an obituary notice, Herapath (April 19, 1901, p 397) singles 
out the following as “preeminent lailway men” — Stephenson, Ellis, 
Moon, Allport, Laing, Paikes, Hudson, and I'oibcb, but Luncludes 
that in “ veisatility, onginalily, aggiessive foice, and individual 
daring,” VV^itkin suipassed them all 

^ “ His integrity was unquestioned,” Heiapath, Apiil 19, 1901, 
P 397 

* MS and L Half-Yearly Meeting, Heiapath, July 31, 1875, 
P 780 

® Railway News^ July 9, 1S9S, p 60 Refeience is made to a letter 
in the Ftmes which stated that both the Soulh Eastern and Ch ithani 
lines had been stai*ved foi manyyeais, the ChatlMin because it hid 
no money, the South Eastein “because a niistiLtn policy had led to 
an almost flagrant indiffeience to public wants and nUeicsts” I he 
Railway New \ disputed tins biatement, and aigued tint the bE K 
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Watkin believed in giving the shaieholdeis .ill he 
could, classing himself veiy definitely with the old 
school of directors, who stood foi dividend interests 
lathei than cxpeit knowledge, but he did not neglect 
leseives^ He did not favour the movement for 
extending facilities, impioving premises, and abiding to 
the luxury of tuivel, which was going on in his last 
ycais , his idea was that certain minimum requirements 
being amply satisfied, traffic came readily enough 
without the expensive attractions which weie beginning 
to be intioduced in the nineties But by then he had 
outlived his own generation, and his policy, suitable to 
the seventies, was perhaps falling out of date 

We have seen how frankly he expressed to the Joint 
Committee of 1872 his leadiness to do a deal foi the 
Sheffield with poweiful neighbouring companies In 
1876 he attempted to enlarge the company's territory 
by an independent amalgamation with the North 
Staffordshire Company This company had been 
engaged in negotiations with the Noith Western and 
the Midland early in 1875 Nothing came of these, 
but a conveisation in November of that year, between 
Watkm and the North Staftordshire cLiuman, Mi 
Colin Campbell, M P , lesulted in an agreement to 
amalgamate on the basis of taking the oidinaiy stocks 
of both companies at par® The latter gentleman, in 
putting the proposal before his shareholders, took a 
pessimistic view of his company’s position, and spoke 
of the impossibility of a small company working 
successfully amongst large adjacent companies It 
happened, however, that the amalgamation proposal 


h.ul spent in the last ten yeais more money on new plant and lolIing 
Stork than any othei southern company 

In negotiating with the G N R he laid stiess on the Sheffield 
leserves See his letter to Colonel Duncombe in 1877, “our piudent 
nest egg of leserves” (Gnnhng, p 328) 

^ Above^ p 239 

^ Speech of Mr Colin Campbell at Special Amalgainatjon Meeting 
of Noitb SUtTouUhiic Railway (Herapath, January 29, 1876, p 113) 
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failed, and the North Staffordshire has remained inde- 
pendent yet piosperous to the present day It is 
probable that the opposition of the Noith Webtein and 
the Midland would have been fatal to the proposal 
Parliament might have sanctioned an ariangemcnt 
giving. the Noith Staffordshiie to these companies in 
common with the M S and L , but not to the latter 
alone But the scheme failed in the pieliminary stages 
through the directors of the two Boards failing to agree 
upon terms They settled upon a Liaffic aguement, 
but whereas Sir Edward "Watkin wished this to be 
permanent, and the forerunner of amalgamation, the 
North Staffordshire Company wished to be certain about 
amalgamation before they accepted the agieement ® 

Then in 1877 there came a much more important 
negotiation between the Sheffield Company and the 
G N R. and Midland The two latter had fought in 
their younger days, but now they weie united in 
desiring to end the troubles into which the scheming 
Sheffield Company seemed capable of bringing them. 
The three companies weie brought togethei in 1865 
by their desire to obtain access to Liverpool, which 
lesulted in then joint establistiment of the Cheshire 
Lines Committee® But these lines were rather 
A burden to the three companies, and the enterprising 
spirit in which Sir Edward Watkin wished to conduct 
them alarmed the Midland and the Gi eat Northern * 
The Great Northern, which had been engaged in 1876 
and 1877 in fruitless negotiations for a fusion with the 
Great Eastern,® suddenly, in the autumn of i877,jtook 

i See Herapath, January i, 1876, p 14. for this piobability and foi 
a review of stocks of N S and of M b and L 

a Jdtei, July 29, 1876, p 8i3 , MS and L Meeting, A.ugubt 5, 

1876, p 840, N S Meeting . , , . u i 

® Wiilis-vnSj pp 202 206 Poi the histoiy of the Chebhiie lin£S| set 
Railway Mai^asim. May, 1913. PP SSS 399— “The theshiie Linci. 
Committee, llutam’b. Piemiei Joint Railway’ (with maps) 

^ GnnlmR, p 327 Stietton, p 223 

6 GnnlmL^ p 326, ind speech of Lord Colvill, deputy ch'uimau of 
G N R at lialf Yearly Meeting, August, 1877 Ulciapath, August iS, 

1877. P 875) 
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up the question of the Sheffield, and soon arranged 
with the Midland to buy up that unpleasant paitne’r 
and rival, before it “got its claws into*’ the GNR 
and Midland any fuither ^ 

The negotiations began on Octobei 16, and ended 
on Novenibei 9, 1877 They were conducted 

hui nedly, as if the matter was very urgent The mam 
points in the terms offered to the Sheffield weie that 
the two leasing companies would fiom July 1, 1878, 
assume the loan capital of the Sheffield Company, pay 
the guaianteed and preference dividends, and pay on the 
oidinary stock a dividend which would rise from 
£2 15s foi 1879 to pel cent for 1882 and eveiy 
succeeding year Sir Edward Watkin and his col- 
leagues objected to the sliding scale of dividends up to 
1882, and secured a favourable amendment of the terms, 
but the question of the security for the dividends could 
not be satisfactorily settled, and negotiations broke 
down on that question The proposal of the Midland 
and Great Noithern Companies was that the dividend 
should be chaiged on a fund formed by the gross 
receipts from traffic on the Sheffield line and the 
Cheshire lines Sir Edward Watkin did not consider 
this sufficient security 7 here was, he argued, no 
{loint in this “ hypothecation of a special and fluctuating 
interchange of traffic ’* He admitted there was little 
doubt of the traffic amply covering the liability “The 
contingency of its not doing so is probably remote to 
the extent of improbability But, nevertheless, the 
contingency would be present to the shaieholding and 
investing minds,” and therefore his colleagues could 
“only accept a dry 4 per cent on the condition of the 
guarantee having the full nature of a rent charge In 
fact, they could give no excuse for taking 4 pet cent 
foi a safe 5 per cent line, were they to accept a 


^ Grinling, p 327 See also Williams, p 284, foi some comments 
on the various “flirtations’* of the Sheffield with other companies 
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security which must sell at a discount In vain did 
the Midland and Great Noithern assure Sii Edwaid 
Watkin that the dividends would be “seemed in the 
most satisfactoiy mannei that the solicitois can devise 
and Pa-rhanient will appiove ” The Sheffield leply was 
that if in absolute rent charge of 4 pei cent could not 
be ananged, then the terms must be 4 ^ per cent 
“ secui ed in the most satisfactoi y mannei etc In spite 
of furthei assuiances as to the 4 per cent, basis offered 
by the Midland and Great Northeiiij the Sheffield 
adhered to their demands foi 4 per cent absolutely 
secure, or 4^ per cent as secure as was oidinaiily 
possible. The two companies declared that the 
Sheffield were asking for a “ security that was im* 
possible*’ (since it would have to take piiority ovei 
debentuies), simply in older to get the alternative 
4^ pel cent 

It IS not easy to find any defence for the Sheffield 
attitude To the modem Great Central Company, into 
which It has expanded, a 4 per cent dividend secuicd 
by the Midland and Great Northern would be a god- 
send But if the terms of 1877 had been accepted 
there would have been no Gieat Cential Company 
Yet It must be borne in mind that the Sheffield Com- 
pany was looked upon as an impioving propcity in 
18772 The ordinary stock, for many years only of 
piospective value, had been receiving a bettei dividend 
year by year since 1868, and though the dividends 
weie still small — £2 los in 1875, £2 5s in 1876, 
£2 17s 6d in 1877 — these were a gieat improvement 
on the 5s paid in 1868, and the company’s pros- 
pects were undoubtedly favourable ^ Sir Edward 

^ Ihe con esponclence between the CompanieSt fiom which these 
extracts are taken, is given in full by Ileiapath, Novenibci i 7 » ^877, 
p 1202-1205 

^ Herdpath, Januaiy 26, 1878, p 97 Aiticle with list of dividends 
from i«68 

® The oidinaiv stock was quoted at between 70 and 80 in 1875, 
1876, and 1877 Ihe follo>\mg quotations show the ctfcci negotiations 
with the Noith Staftordshire and with the two companies in 1877 
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Wtitkin, who had seen the company improve to such, 
a marked extent in the twenty yeais dm mg which he 
hud been connected with it, and who cherished thf most 
ambitious hopes for its futuie, cannot be summarily 
condemned foi refusing the terms of the Great Not them 
and Midland, though his judgment may be criticized 
He put the mattei befoie his shaieholders in January, 
1878, in these words ^ “The deferred stockholders 
unanimously approved the diiectors’ refusal of the terms 
offered Some of the preference and preferred stock- 
holders said that a 4 per cent guarantee, even if it was 
not a rent charge, would have been better, as a certainty 
on the bn d-in-the-hand principle, than risking what 
might happen in the present tioublous state of politics 
both at home and abioad He was always ready to 
take a bird-m-the-hand, but he must be convinced that 
the bird could sing a note or two He had made up 
his mind long since that he should never advise them 
to sell their line for less than pur for the ordinary 
stockholder If bad times continued, they might find 
themselves . wishing they hud the Gieat Northern 
4 per cent But they were bound to look at a propei ty 
of this kind, not in regaid to its position over a month 
or two, but to the permanent position of the 
pioperty. It was for them to consider whether, when 
the capital which was now unproductive became pro- 
ductive, when trade revived, whether they were really 
not woith more than a guarantee of 4 per cent ” 

It is not necessaiy to discuss in detail the transform- 
ation of the M S and L. into the Great Central Com- 


Jain , 1875 Mm , 1875 Oct ,1875 Dec , 1875 Mm ^ 1876 Dec , 1876 

MS and L 74 79 83 87 71 73 

NS '59 72 77 84 70 62 

(The North Staffoidshne Stock was affeUed by negotiations with the 
North Western early m 1875) 

Oct 5, 1877 - 76 Nov 2, 1877 - 85 
M S and L - 19, „ - 79 9 > >» - 80 

^ Herapath, January 26, 1878 
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pany, and its extension to London, which was not 
finally accomplished until 1899, Pailiamentary sanction 
had been refused after a great stiuggle m 1891, but was 
gianted two yeais latei.’- The tiansaction may be ic- 
garded in some ways as the negation of the economic 
piinciple undei lying amalgamation By giving the 
country an extra trunk line to london, it added one 
more company to those which already shared the tiaffic 
and reduced thereby the possibilities of economizing by 
pioduction on a laigei scale,® The running of com- 
petitive trams and the capital cxpendituie of the com- 
peting companies were increased, and though it may be 
argued m favour of the G C R that their extension to 
London was but a i epetition of previous 1 ailway 
history, namely, the establishment, in the teeth of vested 
Intel ests, of the Gieat Noithern and Midland as tiunk 
lines, It has yet to be proved that London needed the 
accommodation of this latest link with the Midlands, and 
the expendituie involved has not yet been justified 
In the end the long view may prove coiiect , the icct-nt 
improvement m the position of the G C R , and its 
enterprising management may lead eventually to success 
It IS interesting to reflect on the various combinations 
and oppositions displayed in the histoi y of the Midland, 
Great Northern, Gieat Eastern, and Great Cential 
Companies In the forties the Midland had cried out 
against the projected GreatNorthern ; by 186'?, when tlie 
Midland were no longer content to send their traffic 
to London over other companies* rails, and were taking 
power to construct their own line from Bedford to 
London, the Great Northern, an established trunk line, 
in turn protested against this invasion Then had been 
complicated struggles between these companies and the 


1 See Gunlmg, pp 405 413 Bradshdw^s Railway Manual” fjivcs 
the Act of 1893 and Us subsei^uent amendments 

2 See Oepailmental Committee, lyn , Evidence, Question 18,744, 
where the “folly” of the M S and L extension to London is dis 
cussed 
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Great Eastern, which was extending northwards in the 
sixties, and incidentally a give-and-take arrangemeiit: 
hetween the Midland and the Great Eastei n, by which 
St Pancras and the 1 iJbuiy Line were connected;^ led 
in 1912 to the amalgamation of the London, Tilbuiy, 
and Southend Company with the Midland. Ii^ 1876 
the Gieat Noithern attempted to stiaighten the tangle 
by taking over the Great Eastern In 1877 the Mid- 
land and Great Noithern put aside their hostility and 
united in tiying to buy up the troublesome Sheffield 
Company In the present day, when the Sheffield has 
become the GCR, and has done its woist in the 
way of accentuating the competitive struggle, the 
11 resistible tendency to combine has been shown by the 
proposed working union of the Gieat Northern, 
Eastern, and Central Companies.® 

Such an alliance, however, formed no part of Sii 
Edward Watkm’s plans, though as a dnectoi of the 
Gieat Eastern Railway,® he might have contemplated, 
as Hudson before him had done, the union of that 
company with his company in the midlands In 
carrying the Sheffield Company to London he once 
more distuibed the railway world which he had so 
constantly agitated with his restless schemings, but 
by that stroke he accomplished only a small part of his 
ambitions 

He was chairman not only of the Sheffield, but also 
of the Metiopolitan and South Eastern Companies 
He intended to unite the thiee — a combination which 
would have taken the Sheffield line through London to 
the coast at Dover It actually happened, that by 
means of the former company, the Great Cential 


^ Stretton, p i88 

^ It ib noticeable that the N E R , which is so closely allied with 
the G N R , for Scotch traffic, has geneially been outside the negotia- 
tions between the othei companies , but in 1891 the union of the 
N,E K and the G N R was seiiously considered (see Railway NewSy 
1891, December 12 and 19) 

® Grinling, p 242 
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Company reached London, and the Act of 1893, 
sanctioning the extension, gave power to the South 
Eastern to subscribe to the extension capita] 

But* Watkin’s ideas did not stop at Dovei It was 
there that the Channel Tunnel which he advocated and 
piomottd was to be constiucted, and by means of that 
tunnel his tiains would have run thiough from the 
middle of England to all parts of the Continent One 
must admire the grandeui of such a conception And 
Without expiessingan opinion on the extent to which 
the pioject might have benefited or prejudiced the 
geneial lailway position, or the particular interests of 
other railway companies, one may at least regiet that 
Watkin allowed his wider outlook to be obscured by a 
rather petty stiuggle with the I ondon, Chatham and 
Dover Company, and wasted his time and talents in a 
conflict which was laigely personal, and had no bearing 
on his main lailway plans ^ 

The struggle between the South Eastern and 
Chatham Companies was ended by then combination 
in 1899, aftei Sir Edward Watkin had retired But 
for thirty yeais preceding that date, he played the 
leading part in the struggle, and in the fruitless 
attempts that weie made to end it 

The Chatham Company was incorporated in 1853 as 
the “ East Kent It was promoted by landowners 
who required railway accommodation between Strood 
and Canterbuiy , was in fact a link between the South 
Eastern lines at those two points The East Kent was 
not opposed by the South Eastern , indeed, it was 
considered a subsidiary undertaking, and there were 
such wide powers for woiking the two railways as one 

^ “Sir Edward Weatkin would piobably have filled in his ambitious 
piogiamme more completely weie it not liis fate to meet Mi Forbes, 
once his piotdge, and foi many years his adioU cneniv A good ten 
years of his life were spent m endless lawsuits, lecruninations, and 
wrangles ovei the Chatham and South Eastern'^ (HerTpath, Apiil 19, 
1901, p 397) 

^ 16 and 17 Virt , c 132 
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system in this And in subsequent Acts, that when at 
last they came to teims in 1898 they were able 
forthwith to consolidate management and operation, 
though in the next Session of Parliament, ex 
abundante cautela,’* they obtained expiess sanction foi 
the union ^ 

But the existence of powers enabling companies to 
combine does not necessarily bring them togethei 
The Kentish companies weie dominated by two 
powerful men whose antagonism caused the companies, 
in spite of their common inteiests, to struggle and fight 
and scheme against each other foi many yeais And, 
on the othei hand, when the two had become well 
established as iivaJ caiiieis at eveiy laige town, and 
were thus thoroughly equipped for competition, it was 
shown when the personal factor was lemoved, that no 
force could compel the companies to compete when the 
desire to do so had gone 

In the beginning the South Eastern made a mistake 
in allowijig the independent East Kent Company to 
supply the railway Jink between Strood and Canterbuiy. 
When the East Kent struggled into existence, the 
South Eastern continued to behave 111 a short-sighted 
and unconcihatory manner ; the connections with 
South Eastern trams at each end of the East Kent 
system were notoriously exasperating. The East 
Kent, no longer controlled by Kentish landowners, but 
falling into the hands of contractors, began to stiike 
out on its own, in open nvaliy to the South Eastern, 
an extension from Canterbury to Dover was sanctioned 
in 1855 one fiom Strood towaids London in 1858 ® 
In 1859 the name East Kent was changed to “London, 

^ The Act of 1899 was also required for financial powers 

“ 18 and 19 Vict , c 187 

“ 21 and 22 Vict , c T07 The railway sanctioned was fiom Strood 
to St Maiy Ciay Thence the Chatham obtained access to London 
ovei the lines of three sniall companies —the Mid-Kent, the West- 
End and Crystal PaUce, and the Vicioua Station and Punlico Rail> 
way 
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Chatham, and Dover ” Gradually, hy many small and 
complicated acquisitions, by most costly and difficult 
extensions and adaptations, the Chatham Company came 
into competition with the South Eastern thioughout 
Its whole length^ The Chatham was hampered fiom 
the start with heavy construction expenses, and was 
never in a position to compete on equal tei ms But it 
could fight with a bankiupt’s reckless disregard for the 
consequences, Pailiament had interfered, in 1867, to 
rearrange the Chatham finances,* and to tins day the 
company has never paid a penny on some 1 1,000,000 
of ordinary stock 

A third company, the Brighton, was concerned in 
some of the South Eastein and Chatham negotiations, 
and was throughout closely connected with the South 
Eastern The case for a combination of the Brighton 
and the South Eastern has always been a strong one 
Probably they would have been united long ago had 
not the South Eastern been distracted by their struggle 
with the Chatham, and compelled to give that the pi 101 
consideration In early days the Biighton and the 
South Eastern had then joint terminus at London 
Bridge, and both sent out their ti affic thence over the 
rails of the Croydon Company , at Croydon the 
Brighton system commenced ; the South Eastern shared 
It as far as Redhill, whence the South Eastern pioper 
extended eastward to Dover.® In 1846 the London 


^ An Act of i860 sanctioned the Chatham extension to Blackfriars, 
now a goods station, but fotmerly a passenger teiminus (23 and 24 
Vict , c 177) further extension to Holborn Viaduct, with a new 
bridge over the Thames and a new station at St Ptiul’s, was not com- 
pleted until 1886 

® Biadshaw’s ** Railway Manual ” foi 1S81 , Railway August 
17, 1867, pp 839-40 (criticism of the Anangements Bill of 1867, 
authorizing “ the bankiupt concern to fleece its moitgagees”) See 
aliO Journal of the Royal Siatistual Society^ vol xxxv, 1872 ‘*the 
Bank Act and the Ciisis of 1866 The Chatham Comp my s finance 
IS used to illustiate the argument that false prospeiity was created by 
the issue of excessive and unsound papei secuuties tp iSi) 

** Inteiesting details of the tiaflic weic given by tlie Soulli Lasteni 
chaitman in 1846 Ihe Hiighton Company i an 129 tiams to and 
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Budge joint station was managed by a joint committee 
appointed from the Bnghton, South Eastei n, and 
Croydon Boards In that yeai the chairman of the 
South Eastern Company , Mi MacGiegoi, gave stiong 
evidence befoie Moiiison’s Committee on the /idvan- 
tages the companies might leap fiom consolidation^ 
The Bnghton absoibed the Cioydon Company in 18465 
the South Eastern being secured 111 their lights ovci it 
— but furthci consolidation did not take place The 
Bnghton and the South Eastern Companies have re- 
mained distinct, though their rcmaikable identity of 
1 ntei est has necessitated co-opei ation At London 
Bridge and at Victoria then stations aie side by side , 
fiom the lattei they shaie the same exit, the costly 
bridge over the Thames , of the fifty miles between 
London and Brighton, twenty-one miles of railway 
between London Bridge and Redhill are subject to the 
common use of both companies Outside London 
theie are many towns served by both companies, and to 
prevent competition they not only divide the traffic at 
all these places, but, furthei, they have made agree- 
ments binding themselves not to concur in any action 
which either company might deem hostile to its 
interests. 

The South Eastern and the Chatham were not 
always at war In i866 they made peace and com- 
bined m an attack upon the Brighton Company 
Aftei a consideiable struggle they obtained an Act 
giving them power to construct a rival line, the 
London, Lewes, and Bnghton ^ Watkin told the 
South Eastern shaieholders in August, 1866, that the 


from London Bridge in the course of the week , the Croydon Coni" 
pany 270 trains , the South Eistein 104 tiains The staff at the 
joint London Budge station numbeied 112 men, mcJuding 31 poiteis, 
etc , on the platfoi ms, 37 cleaners, 6 policemen, and 4 ostlers (Select 
Committee, Railway Acts Enactments, 1846, Evidence, Questions 
2*702, 2,714) 

^ j Questions 2,723 24 

^ Railway August i, 1866 p 954, ‘ 4 lesiilts of the Session” 
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Act had been passed m spite of serious opposition ^ 
But the exact value of the campaign was not clear, for 
he went on to say that owing to the monetaiy depies- 
sion and the need of all 1 ad way companies for a peiiod 
of lest, he ‘‘did not intend to touch the thing foi «i 
year • If, after that, the shareholders thought it 
piudent to construct the line, ‘‘we shall,'* he said, 
“ then be ready to show you the wav in which we 
think It should be proceeded with " This was not a 
very definite pronouncement He proceeded, however, 
to disclose his reasons for belittling the powers just 
obtained from PaiJiament He had arranged a meeting 
with the Brighton chairman as soon as ever the poweis 
had been secured, and had agreed with him to abstain 
from further contests, and genei ally to promote 
“ fiiendly lelations and co-operation ” between the two 
companies The shaieholders were so delighted to 
hear this, that they did not think of asking whether 
friendly arrangements could not have been secured 
without this expensive preliminary — the pi emotion of a 
rival line to Biighton, 

However, the South Eastern and Brighton pioceeded 
to act together most harmoniously, and the projected 
line was abandoned in 1867 in favour of an agreement 
between the two companies, which was to include the 
somewhat unwilling Chatham Company, and was to be 
followed by an amalgamation of the three companies ^ 
In 1868 a Bill was promoted for this purpose ; it con- 
templated a working union of the three companies — 
that IS “an absolute fusion of their tiaffic and plant,** 

^ Rathvay Ttmes^ September i, 1866, p 1027, “ Soulh-Kastern 
Railway Ildlf-Yearly Meeting” 

^ Ibid ^ August 3, 1867, pp 76768, also Febriiaiy 16, 1867, 
p 162, Biighton Company's Half-Yeaily Meeting, vvheie Mi Latine 
(chairman), refeiiing to the London, Lewes and Biigliton pro- 
ject, said the Chatham Company could not cairy out then part of the 
contract The South Eastein, he continued, weie thus left to do it 
alone, and they had chosen instead to make a friendly ariangement 
with the Bughton Company This announcement was leceived with 
gieat applause, as was Watkm’s at the b E R Meeting 
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leaving then sep.iiatc shaic and loan capitals distinct ^ 
This Bill was well received and passed in the Commoifs, 
but after being read a second time in the Lords, it was 
ciiticized in Committee, and a pioposal was imde to 
reduce the maximum lates of the South Eastern ® The 
companies attempted to make a compromise ^n this 
point, offering to adopt a lowei scale of lates when the 
South Eastern profits gave a 5 per cent dividend, but 
the Committee declined this, and the Bill was theie- 
upon withdiawn This was the most successful and 
the most comprehensive of the many attempts at fusion 
duiing the thirty yeais that inteivencd between 1868 
and the actual union of but two of the companies — the 
South Eastern and Chatham m 1899^ 

When the business was leopened m 1875 and con- 
stantly negotiated m that and the two following years, 
the Brighton Company were no longer concerned, and 
the stiuggle was largely a peisonal one between the 
giant of the railway woi Id, Sir Edward Watkin, and 
Mr ] S Forbes, the astute chairman of the Chatham 
Company They were exceptionally able men, over- 
shadowing their respective Boards of Directors, and 
they were so closely matched that the natural compro- 
mise, the capitulation of the smallei Chatham Company 


^ Heiapath, Febiuary 29, 1868, p 239 

2 Mihill Slaughtei, “Railway Intelligence,” No XV (January, 
1869), pp 168 69 , Heiapath, June 27, 1868, p« 664 See also a detailed 
account of the pioceedings in the House of Lords, in Railway News^ 
Novembei 19, 1892, p 739, “The Chatham and South Eastern 
Fusion ” Ihe railway opposition was strong, five companies opposed 
the Bill, and four of them, including the Noith Western, Great 
Western, and South Western, were allowed to petition (Cliflford and 
Stephens, Piactice of Court of Referees on Private Bills, Ap- 
pendix IV ) 

Mr Foibes, referung in 1875 failure of the 1868 Bill, said 

that “ the House of Loids w inted to i educe rates and fares by j^3o,ooo 
a year” (Herapath, August 14, 1875, p 838) Sir Edward Watkin also 
named thi > figure July 3 1, 1875, p 783) Presumably this was the 
estimate made at the tune of the loss that would be incuired on the 
South. Eastern section of the thiee combined companies , a large sum 
ilo doubt for a comparatively small lailway, but one that might suiely 
have been saved twice over by the amalgamation 
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was out of the question On the othei hand, conces- 
sions in the terms of union offered by the South 
Eistein were of no avail so long as union involved the 
subordination of Mr Forbes to Sir Edward Watkin 
It was impossible ior either of them to contemplate 
serving under the other, and they were too active to 
think of retirement , so the companies lemained apart, 
in agreement, it is true, for the division of then receipts 
fiom Continental traffic, but continually quarrelling 
over 11/ and scheming to outwit each other at eveiy 
point The antagonism between the chiefs did not 
tend to improve the lelations between the officials of 
the two companies, but, m spite of that, there can be 
little doubt that a fusion would have been quickly and 
easily accomplished if at any time the career of eithei 
chaiiman had been cut short, or piomotion found for 
him in some field far removed from the Kentish 
railways 

We have already discussed Sir Edward Watkm's 
character Mr Forbes had been trained on the Great 


^ This was brought to a head by the prolonged litigation with 
leference to the Foli-estone tiaffic, 1884-93 When the Continental 
pooling arrangement was made in 1865, the South Eastern Company 
thiew in the local traffic at Folkestone to simplify the iccounUng 
work Subsequently Folkestone developed, and on the west of the 
town a new and fashionable quartei was created, and the lesidents, by 
means of new loads, weie attracted to the new South Eastem station, 
called Shoniclitfe, erected by the site of a small loadside station which 
had for nianyyeais seived Shorncliflfe Camp ihe Chatham Com- 
pany claimed that this new and valuable Shorncliffe tiaffic should be 
put into the pool The case was stienuously contested, and finally 
decided against the S E R , who weie ordered to pa> to the Chatham 
their clue share of the Shoincliffe traffic fiom the time of the opening 
of the new station Early 111 the dispute, however, the S E U had 
ceased to render ^ny accounts, claiming that the Chatham had broken 
the agreement by encouraging tiaffic between Queenboro^ and Flush- 
ing When the amount due on the Shorncliffe traffic was c ilculated 
by the referee, he found that the S E K weie liable to pay interest on 
the sum which they had kept fiom the Chatham Further litigation 
resulted, and when the case had for a thud time gone up to the House 
of Loidb, the decision on this point was in favoiu of the S E R The 
inteiest winch they thus escaped from paying was put at ^3^7745 
the Official Referee’s Report of November, 1890 (Law Reports, 1892, 
1 Chanceiy, pp 120-153) 
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Western Railway, whence he had gone to Holland to 
manage the Dutch Rhenish Company In i86j he 
became general manager of the Chatham, joined the 
Boaid ten years latei, and in 1873 became chaiiitian as 
well as geneial manager j these two offices he held 
until the woiking union of 1899, when an henoiaiy 
post was made foi him as advisei to the two companies ^ 
One may regiet that his talents were misdnected, and 
many deplete the strife which he encouraged between 
his company and the South Eastern, but one must 
admit that he succeeded in the end in securing very 
favourable teims for his company in 1899, though less 
favourable ones twenty yeais earJiei might have been 
a far better investment for his shareholdeis And one 
IS compelled to admire the diplomatic skill he displayed, 
his almost impudent confidence in the improving pros- 
pects of a company which had fallen so low that it could 
hardly deteiiorate fuither, his cynical disregard of 
oidinaiy standards (depreciation, he said, “is a mere 
question of academic doctiine ”), his adroit, subtle, and 
persistent manoeuvring of the dilapidated little Chatham 
Company, against the direct attacks of the more power- 
ful South Eastern. 

It should be noticed that Mr Forbes and Sir 
Edward Watkin weie not only opposed to each other 
in Kent, but cairied their rivaliy into the London area, 
where the former, as chairman of the District Company, 
manipulated that lailway against Su Edwaid Watkufs 
MttropoliUn Company The District Company, like 


Railway Nc%us^ Apul 9, 1904 (p 589, obituary notice) IVIr 
Forbes died on Apnl 5, 1904, aged eighty one In this notice his 
skill in swaying laigi meetings is well depicted, “the delicacy of his 
touch, hib light banter, and pcisonal cln.im llesides the Chatham 
and the District Railway, he was for a time inleiested in the Hull and 
Barnsley He was chairman of thiee electric ■* light companies, 
diiector of the Lion Fne Insurance Company, and picsident of the 
National Telephone Company In piivate life he was noted for his 
fine collection of pictures 

^ Herapath, Febrtiaiy 3, 1875, p 180 Also Apul 22, 1876, p 447 
Letter from “ Lector, suggesting combination of the four companies 
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the Chatham, has never paid a dividend on its ordinary 
stock 

The position of the Chatham may be gauged to 
some 'extent by examining the price of its stock In 
1869 the ordinary stock was quoted at 15 It was 
some frve points higher when rumours of amalgamation 
began to affect it in 1875, and in Apiil of that ypi it 
was quoted at 28, but declined later in the year, when 
negotiations between the two companies failed The 
South Eastern stock, however, was little influenced 
It stood high on the strength of the company’s sound 
and prosperous condition In later times both^ the 
profits and the populauty of the company declined 
But m 1875, when Watkin proudly pointed to the 
improveipents of the last ten years, and called attention 
to the use of the stock from 30 below par to a premium 
of 15, he was not thought to over-state the piospects 
of the company m claiming that it was the “soundest 
of all English lailways,” It was popular w’th an 
immense stream of suburban passengers, for whose 
benefit the two-mile extension from London Budge to 
Charing Cross had recently been made at a cost of 
^4,000,000 sterling ^ Its efficiency was contrasted 
with the indifferent condition of the Chatham, and the 
Stock Exchange echoed general opinion in favouring 
the absorption of the Chatham in the South Eastern ^ 
The negotiations of 1875 were for a woikmg union, 
with a distribution of the teceipts between the two 
companies on the basis of the accounts for 1874) 
66 ‘1 5 per cent to the South-Eastern, 33 85 per cent 


** Watkin and Foibes could do it, but yeai by year they only agree to 
differ , we do not live m the age of pdtiiarchs nnw^* Lertoi s letters 
to Herapath from 1875 onwards contain many strong comments on 
the conduct of the two chairmen ,, , , 1 . 

^ Herapath, February 13, 1875, P ^72 “We believe that most 
railways have an impioving future befoie them, but veiy few so goof 

as the South Eastern ” ^ j ^ n 

^ Ibid ^ p 159 Stock Exchange circular lefeiied to at Chatham 

Meeting 
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to the Chatham When the negotiations failed, Mi __ 
Foibes lold his shaieholders that the fiikue was due to 
the action of the South Eastern in alteiing these agiced 
teims of division, and offeiing the Chatham a smallei 
shatc — namely, 32 per cent ^ Sir Edward Watkin’s 
veision was diffeient He said that under the i^tioling 
aiiangtments (by which, since 1865, the two companies 
had divided their leceipts from Continental traffic), the 
Chatham leceived / 40,000 a year for traffic which they 
did not cany The Chatham wished to count this 
Item to their credit The South Eastern could not agree, 
though when the disputed figure had been nairowed 
down to £ 12,000 a year, they suggested aibitration, 
but in vain 2 The statement of neither chairman was 
conclusive, and it may reasonably be aigued that if 
combination were as desirable as they maintained, some 
more persistent effort should have been made to settle 
these small differences ® Piobably the Chatham were 
moie to blame than the South Eastern , there was a 
defiant tone in Mr. Forbes’ remarks about the future 
of his Company, and the necessity of allowing for the 
future in calculating terms of union,* and on the other 
hand. Sir Edward Watkin’s desire for union was 
apparently sincere He said that the “ alttmatives 
were to occupy the shortest loute everywhere and so 
defy competition, or to make fiiendly arrangements 
with their neighbour It would be an expensive 
business to beat the Chatham at every point, for they 
had the shoitei route to Canterbuiy, Maidstone, and 


^ London, Chatham and Dovei Half-Yearly Meeting, August, 1875 
(Ilerapcith, August 14, 1875, p 838) 

® South Eastern Railway Half-Yearly Meeting, July, 1875 (Ilera- 
path, July 31, 1875, p 782) See also I^erapath, April i, 1876, p 375 
Lector*s leltei re arbitiation 

® Herapath, March 25, 1876, p 360 Leading article “wretchedly 
small sum in dispute ”, “ fault seems to rest with the two Boards ” 
Herapath argued (November 4, 1876, p, 1184) that the Chatham 
weienot improving, and could have obtained bettei terms in 1870 
than they were now entitled to 
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Margate, Friendly arrangements were more sensible, 
and he had striven for them since 1858 and 1861 
when, as a shai eholder, he had made suggestions which 
would have stopped endless wai fare and loss to the two 
companies 

In T876 the question was re-opened aftei a delay 
which prompted many shareholders who weie members 
of the Stock Exchange to write urging amalgama- 
tion ® At the end of the year, in Decembei, 1876, an 
arrangement for fusion was at last announced *, applica- 
tion was to be made to Parliament “at the earliest 
period,” but it would be withdrawn if Parliament 
again attempted to impose unreasonable 1 eductions of 
charges The two companies would improve com- 
mumcatipns, and give the public various advantages 
The Brighton Company would be given the option 
of pooling competitive traffic with the united com- 
panies. The total net profits of the South Eastern 
and Chatham would be divided on a scale that gave the 
Chatham an increasing proportion for the first five 
years, after which the piopoitions would be fixed at 
33 per cent to the Chatham, 67 per cent to the South 
Eastern. After an agreed period of years, complete 
amalgamation would b^e effected by fusing the capitals 
of the two companies, on a basis of the results shown 
by the division of net profits ® 

This appeared to be a satisfactory arrangement, but 
it came to nothing The companies petitioned m 
February, 1877, for leave to bring in their Amalgama- 


^ South Eastern Railway Half-Yearly Meeting, 187s 
® Their petition is given Herapath, July i, 1876, p 713, their 
names July 15, p 754 See also letter on p 447 (April 22, 1876) 
suggesting that the Chatham diiectors have personal interests pre- 
venting them from arranging amalgamation , also similar romplaints 
of delav, p. 789 (July 22), p 1024 (Septembei 23), p 1056 (Sep- 
tember 30) 

® These terms aie set out m a letter signed by Watkin and Forbes 
(Herapath, December 16, 1876, p 1342) The details weie explained 
by Watkin at S E R Half Yeaily Meeting, January, 1877 {Heiapatli, 
Januaiy 18, 1877, P 56) 
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tion Bill, but they were refused, the Standing Orders 
Committee deciding that there was no leason for 
suspending Standing Oulers in then favoui ^ The Bill 
was therefoie rejected foi the Session Mi Poibes 
told his shareholdeis in August, i 877, that they had 
been in dcfiult with refticnce to a few techiiiealities 
undei the Pai Jiamentary Standing Oideis,’* and the 
whole mattei was theiefoie postponed till the following 
yeai He suggestively rcmaikcd that this gave the 
shareholders the advantage of considering the question 
afresh if they chose to do so ^ When the Reports of 
the two companies were issued caily in 1878, the South 
Eastein Company stated that a Bill for the working 
union of the two had been duly lodged in Pai lumen t, 
and at their meeting this was approved by tj[ie South 
Eastern shareholdeis But Watkiii commented on 
little movement of the Chatham propiietary against this 
gi eat and important measure,”® and though he expiessed 
his belief that this opposition would prove to be triHing, 
It became clear when the Chatham Meeting was held 
two weeks later, that this was not the case ^ Mi 
Foibes declared he had never before leceived so many 
letters from proprietors , he took it theie was a strong 
disposition on then part to reject the agreement, and 
therefore he must “lay the facts faiily before them ” 
He hardly accomplished this, for the short speech 
which he made only contained some geneial pros and 
cons on amalgamatioi , with a stiong leaning towaids 
the contrary opinion. He used giave language, the 


^ Herapath, March 3, l877i pp 246, 247 

® LC and D R Half-Yearly Meeting, Heiapath, August ir, 1877, 
p 831 Watkin made no reference to the Bill at the South Eastern 
meetings but spoke of partneiship with the Chatham, which he hoped 
would be accomplished by the ^ efifoits” of Mr Forbes and himself 
(Herapath, July 21, 1877, p 737) 

“ Report for half yeai ending December 31, 1877 (Heiapath, 
January 26, 1878, p 87 , also p 132) 

^ LC and DR Half Yearly Meeting, February 14, 1878 (Hera- 
path, February 16, 1878, p 176) 
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^ime had peihaps not yet come for the amalgamation of 
their young concern, struggling with great difficul- 
ties, heavily weighted in many ways” , the futuie was 
uncertain, the advantages of fusion indefinite Moral- 
ity aijd law” lequired that he should put the case 
bcfor^ the shaieholders, but they must judge A 
shareholder, Mr Abbott, then did the woik of 
destruction, moving that the pioprietors did not 
approve of the Bill, which he tei med “ absolute 
confiscation ” The meeting favouied this motion, and 
listened with impatience to those shareholders who 
ventured to urge fusion In the end amalgamation 
was rejected almost unanimously, and the three years’ 
negotiations were ended ' 

It is^not necessaiy for us to recount subsequent 
attempts at fusion befoie 1898, the most important 
one was that made by Mr, Spens in the early nineties ^ 
Our only reason foi dealing at length with a compaia- 
tively small question is that it illustrates admirably the 
human aspect of railway consolidation, an impoitant 
aspect that is sometimes overlooked Amalgamations 
are not governed purely by economic motives , if they 
were, their history would be less devious and more 
possible of generalization Impersonal as they may seem, 
great railway companies have not infrequently been 
made the fighting ground of strong individuals 

The combination, however, that was at last effected 
must be described 

Sir Edward Watkin retired in 1894, succeeded as 
chan man at short intervals by Mr, Byng, Sir George 


^ Sir Edward Walkm referred to the niattei at the S E R meeting 
m July, 1S78 — "the Chatham shareholdeis thought the agieement too 
good for you and loo bad for them ” (Heiapath, July 27, p 833) 

® Mr Spens led a shareholdeis’ committee which uiged amalgama- 
tion (He became a dnector of the Chatham Company in 1909 ) 
Railway NewK (vol Ivin ), November ig, 1892, pp 739 74 i> “ "The 
Chatham and South Eastern Fusion,’* an interesting histoiical review, 
containing Mi Spens’ circular, see also No\ ember 12, p 724, and 
December 3 1 , p 963, of same volume 
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Russell, and Mr. Cosmo Bonsoi The last was detei- 
mined to unite his company with the Chatham, and he 
succeeded in conciliating Mr. Forbes A woiking 
union was put befoie the shareholders, and freely 
discussed by the public in i8g8, and was sanctioned by 
Parliament in August, 1899 ^ * 

By the Act the two companies were worked as one 
concern by a Managing Committee of nine — the 
chairman and foui diiectors of the South Eastern, and 
four diiectois of the Chatham othei than Mr Forbes 
For capital pin poses the Companies remained distinct , 
complete fusion was almost impossible , and the net 
receipts were to be divided among the two companies, 
59 per cent to the S E R , 41 pei cent to the Chatham, 
and “ distributed by the respective boards in fhe same 
mannei as would have applied if the Act had not been 
passed”® The terms of division in 1875 been 
about 67 per cent to 33 per cent , the Chatham 
Company had greatly increased their mileage and then 
capital since then 

The working union of the S.E. and C R as the two 
companies are now commonly named, ^ has been spoken 
of as the first example of a new type of amalgamation ® 
The retention of sepaiate capital accounts, and the 
combination of two such thoroughly competitive 
systems were certainly to some extent novel But in 
the case of the Noith Eastern amalgamation 111 1854 
competitive companies had been united, and their 
capitals left distinct, and this fusion of operation but 


^ An Act to piovide for the Working Union of the S E and L C, 
and D R Companies,” August i, 1899 (62 and 63 Vict , c 168) 

® Section 4 By Section ii Mr Forbes was appointed ‘^General 
Adviser ” 

“ Section 19 

^ Properly “ The South Eastern and Chatham Companies Mana 
gnig Committee ” (Section 4 Working Union Act) 

* Departmental Committee, 1911 , Evidence, Question 121 Mr 
Mai wood pointed out that the principle of combining competing 
companies had been applied m 1854, but did not mention the question 
of distinct capital accounts 
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^not of finances was cited by Sii Edward Watkin as a 
justification of the working union he proposed in 1877,^ 
and the proposed union of the South Eastern, Biighton 
and Chatham in 1868 had similarJy been based on the 
North Eastern pattern^ 

However, it is permissible to consider the S E and 
C R union of 1899 as a new type, and the foierunner 
of the proposed woiking union of the Great Northern, 
Great Eastern, and Gicat Central Companies in 1909, 
and in one paiticular lespect it introduced a new and 
very salutaiy feature , it was effected delibeiately and 
openly Probably this accounted for the comparative 
ease with which it passed Pailiament Ihe measure 
was fully advertised, and the public weie given time to 
think ^t over and to see that it would be unwise to 
oppose it ^ Tiue it was in appearance a death-blow 
to the principle of competition Many doubts had 
been expressed in earlier amalgamation proposals as to 
the likelihood of Parliament sanctioning a combination 
of two parallel companies so closely competitive as the 
South Eastern and the Chatham The Times in 1892 
took the view that Parliament would not sanction it, 
and one might have supposed that if ever an attempt 
was to be made to letain competition, here in the case 
of the Kentish lines, with their rival stations in every 
big town, amalgamation would be sternly discounte- 
nanced But years of competition had shown the public 
that they gained no benefit, and moreover the chairmen 
of the two companies in their speeches made it clear 
that if they wished to abandon competition they had it 


^ It woiked well on the N E R ” (South Eabtern Railway Half- 
Yearly Meeting, January i8, 1877, Ilerapath, p 56) 

® Mihill Slaughter, " Railway Intelligence,” No XV (Januaiy, 1869), 
p 169 The North Eastern Stocks weie consolidated in 1870 
8 See the Reports of HalfYeaily Meetings in July and August, 
189S (Chatham Railway News^ August 6, p 276 South Eastern 
July 30, p 201) See also the article on the Chatham Company in 
the Railway Times of August 6, and Report of South Eastern Meet- 
ingt January 26, 1899, p to 
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in then powci to do so had been empoweied 

to divide then Continental traffic by an Act of 1865 nnJ 
by subsequent Acts In 1894 Pailiament appioved of 
then making ‘^agieemcnts with respect to" any 
competitive tiaffic”^ These agiecments might have 
been of little avail ui the old fighting days* Mi 
Foibes showed veiy cleaily how the pooling of 
Continental traffic had been invalidated by aibitrations 
which decided how much each company was to receive 
(ovei and above the agieed propoitions) on account of 
the extia tiaffic beyond those propoitions which it 
earned By successive arbitiations this allowance foi 
working expenses had been raised to 41^ per cent,® 
that IS to say, foi every passciigei beyond its allotted 
share which one of the companies earned, nei^ilv half 
his faie would be subtracted from the pool (to pay the 
working expenses of the caiiymg company) bcfoie the 
remaining half was divided between the two companies ^ 
No doubt this liberal allowance for wot king expenses 
was not unwelcome to the South Eastern Railway 
Had the percentage allowance been a very low one, the 
Chatham Company might have neglected its Continental 
traffic, quite content to let the South Eastern cany it, 
and to diaw its fixed shate from the pool All that is 
tantamount to saying that if two companies distrust 
each other, no pooling arrangement can be satisfactory, 
since the allowances for working expenses, if assessed 
at a low figure, may damage the more active of the two 

^ Chatham HilfVeaily Meeting, August 2, 1899, p 3 {Railway 
News) Mr Forbes, after speaking of the gieat skill with which the 
Ihll had been genei died in I’ai linment, s'lid “ I believe we could have 
gone on without an Act, but it was nioie piudent to take l^lrllal^lent 
into oui counsels 

® See pieamble of Woikmg Union Act, 1899 The piovisions of 
the Act of 1865 with lespect to the division of Continental traffic 
leceiptb on a complicated scale of proportions aie given m a schedule 
to the Act of 1899 

® L C and D R Half-Yeaily Meeting, Railway News^ August 6, 
1808 

* For simplicity it is assumed that gioss leceipts are divided , m 
actual fact the arrangement would be move complicated 
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companies, and if put at a high figuie, may encouiage 
them both to compete in spite of the pool Ccitainly 
It was well worth their while to compete when the 
allowance was 41^ per cent 

But^ in 1898 they weie tired of competition and the 
hghtin'g days were past They were ready to act 
together without unnecessary suspicion, and it was 
iCfdized that competition could not be forced upon 
them against their will ^ 

Accordingly, the working union was sanctioned, due 
piccautions being taken to safeguaid the rights of othei 
companies^ and to secure existing facilities for local 
interests^ Some concessions weic made to working 
men, thanks to the efFoits of the London County 
Council,^ and beyond the usual stipulations that charges 
should be based on the shortest route, and should be 
calculated as if the lines of the two companies were one 
stretch of railway.® the Act further required that the 
consent of the Railway Commissioners to any increase 
of rates 01 fares should be obtained, one month^s notice 
of any proposed increase of rates being given instead 
of the foul teen days’ notice required by the Traffic Act 
of 1888,^ and similar notice in the case of proposed 
increases m fares Beyond this, as Mr. Cosmo Bonsor 
informed his shareholders, no concessions were wrung 
from the companies either by deputations or by 
Parliament ^ 

It is not our intention to discuss the results of the 


^ The ConUnenUl pool was ended by the Act ol 1899, Section 27, 
piovidm^ that receipts fioni Continental tiaffic should he bi ought 
into the common account, like oidinaiy receipts, and without allow- 
ance for working expenses 
® Sections 34 to 39 
^ Section 31 

^ “ The ubiquitous L C C ” (Mr Bonsoi) , “ The kindly act of the 
L C C ” (Ml Forbes), Section 32 
^ Sections 28 (6) and 30 
® Section 30 

S E R* HalfYeaily Meeting, Railway News^ August 5, 1899, 
P 24s 
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woiking union that would entail a discussion of the 
change of policy adopted after 1899, the costly irn- 
provements effected, the expense of connecting lines 
that had been planned foi independent workiifg, the 
accompanying use of prices, and geneial depieciation 
of railway piopcrty, which have combined to*" reduce 
the South Eastern fiom a piospeious company to one 
with a meagre dividend but a hopeful future But as 
far as the public arc concerned, the amalgamation has 
been abundantly justified No one has regretted the 
disappearance of competition 

^ Ihey aie fully discussed in ihe evidence of Mr F H Dent befoie 
the OepartmenUl Committee, 1911 
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Our historical leview comes to an end heie, with the 
last railway amalgamation ol the nineteenth centuiy, 
and It must be the work of a separate study to deal 
with the question of combination since 1900, and with 
what may be called the politics as opposed to the history 
of railways. 

But a^few words of summary and conclusion may be 
attempted Some sixty years of amalgamation have 
given England a faiily comprehensive railway system, 
which is piactically in the hands of the eleven great 
companies, set out in the following table ^ 



Milea^ge, Blc 31, 1912 


Company 

— 

- - 

foil! Pviil upC^pinl, l>ci 1912, 

(trieluding Luiiiis intl D^beiiUirc 

(i) Geo 
graphical 

(2) Single 
Tiaek 

SiulI ) 

L and N W R 

1,969 

5 i 535 

^125,000,000 

Midland - - - 

i,S 33 

4,860 

^204,000,000 

G W R - 

3,008 

6,708 

^99,000,000 

GNR - - - 

863 

2,677 

;^6o, 000,000 

G C R - - - 

757 

2,333 

2s 3)000,000 

GER 

1,^33 

2,550 

^54,000,000 

N E R 

1,728 

4,869 

;^8j,ooo,ooo 

L and V 

591 

2,201 

^.70,000,000 

L and S W R - 

966 

' 2,233 

^56,000,000 

S E and C R - 

629 

1,587 

/ S E R ;^3 2, 000,000 
\ L C and D R /30, 000, 000 

L B and SCR 

i 

454 

' 1,246 

^29,000,000 


^ The figuies are taken from the Bo<ird of Trade Railway Returns 
for the year 1912 (Cd 6954, 1913) Single-track mileage has only 
been given in the Returns of recent years , mileage figures hitherto 
mentioned m this book have in every case been geographical On 
this question, see H M Ross, “British Railways” (i 9 i 4 )»PP 14-16, 
and ibid i chap xi , for the abnoimal capital figuie of the Midland 
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Add to these the T.iff Vale, the Cimbnan, the Furness, 
the Hull and Barnsley, and the North Stiftordshire , 
the Metiopohlan Railwiys and the joint lines worked 
by the gicat compinies , and we have the conbolldated 
outcome of moic than a thousand separate companies of 
eailier days ^ 

Thiough communications from all parts of England 
have constantly been improved and increased as the 
process of consolidation has gone on Though the 
oiiginal error of haphazard construction has proved 
very costly, the small independent companies have 
giadually been absorbed and welded into faiily har- 
monious systems of communication, and the public 
have undoubtedly gained in transpoit facilities by the 
existence of lines which would have been considered 
unnecessary if a comprehensive scheme of railways had 
been planned m the first instance 

Throughout the history of the English i ail ways, as 
we have attempted to show, Parliament has failed to 
devise a comprehensive scheme The control under 
the system of Private Bill legislation has been 

mainly negative , never consti active Private 

interests have been protected, but the general interest 
has in the main been ignored/’^ 

All this has added to the cost of railway transport, 
and the public, especially the traders, are inclined to 
leave out of consideration the advantages they have 
gamed fiom duplicate services, and to complain that 
the English railway rates are excessively high m 
comparison with those of some foreign countries The 
factors needed for such comparison are not available , 
all that can be said is that the English lailways have 
cost more to construct than those of any other country 

1 Mr A Beasley (Depaitmental Committee, jgii , Evidence, 
Question 18,341) made a calculation of the numbei of companies that 
had disappeaied thiough consolidations , he put the numbei at 933, 
but his calculations only dated fiom 1849 

* Sir George S Gibb, Railway Nationalizition ” A paper lead 
before the Royal Economic Society, Novembei, 1908, p 10 
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But the English railways are not responsible for this 
^^The railways were forced by law, and by custom 
powerful as law, to pay monstiously inflated values foi 
then lands Burden upon burden has been heaped 
upon them by the action of the legislature, by the 
requiimients of Government Departments, and by the 
exactions of public opinion. They have borne heavy 
losses in being compelled to spend capital without 
regal d to their ability to secure adequate leturn upon 
it, and assuredly no reckoning is due from them to the 
public in this matter. The reverse would be more 
true.“^ 

Particular amalgamations have been feared because 
they appealed to give a company the powei of inci easing 
Its chaiges Undoubtedly, however, the effect of 
amalgamation geneially has been to reduce charges 
Given the existence of a number of small conflicting 
systems, which were often too short for economic 
operation, the alternatives were to shut up the least 
profitable and most expensive of them, which was 
piactically out of the question, 01 to combine them into 
larger and mote workable units, and effect what 
economies were possible The amalgamation move- 
ment has rather enabled the companies to keep their 
heads above water than given them the monopolistic 
power of oppression which it was constantly thought 
they would possess No doubt many companies have 
been piosperous, but they have never fully achieved 
that great but elusive prospeiity which so constantly 
appeared to be in sight Successive obstacles have 
been put in their way, and expectation rather than 
fulfilment has been their lot Disillusionment, how- 
ever, has not yet arrived, and the expectation of good 
times to come is still constantly recurring 

The modern companies are better managed than the 
smaller companies of the past, and the earlier doubts 


^ Ibid , p 19 
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as to the possibility oi expediency of increasing the 
scale of opeiation have been set at rest , there is every 
reason to believe that with modifications in the degiee 
of centialized oiganization, fuithei efficiency could be 
obtained by a fiuthci i eduction in the number of 
companies, and a consequent extension of the ifeld of 
opeiation At present the largest lailway system m 
England has but a seventh part of the mileage 
conti oiled by the management of a great American 
company The advocates of nationalization in this 
country claim that there would be a positive gam in 
efficiency and economy if all the English railways 
were woiked as a single State system 

We do not propose to discuss the problem of 
nationalization in detail. We need but indicate the 
obvious bearing of our historical study upon it. We 
have traced the evolution of the eleven great com- 
panies of to-day There is no special magic in the 
number, no particular merit in the present division 
of railway power to justify the conclusion that this 
IS the final outcome of amalgamation Fai from 
It , we have seen that the South Eastern and Chatham 
fusion should logically be extended to include the 
Brighton Company There is no reason to think that 
the Great Northern, Great Eastern, and Great Central 
Companies have for all time abandoned their desire to 
combine because they were obliged to withdraw then 
Working Union Bill of 1909 The North Western 
Company’s notable attempts to amalgamate with the 
Midland m 1853, and with the Lancashiie and 
Yorkshire m 1872, were failures, but at the present day 
these three companies are in close alliance, and they 
might welcome an opportunity of progressing from 
alliance to permanent consolidation Clearly, there- 
fore, further amalgamations may not unieasonably be 
expected, and it will naturally follow that if the 
railways of the country are concentrated in the hands 
of a still smaller number of companies than at present, 
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tjieii final amalgamation into one State-system will 
appeal all the moi e necessaiy, perhaps inevitable , 
moieovci, the opciation will be the easier to cairy out 
in proportion as the numbei of companies to be 
combined under State management deci eases Amal- 
gamatiT)n undoubtedly paves the way foi nationalization 
But though one may see in the history of English 
railway consolidation a continuous process of prepara- 
tion — an assembling of many scattered and disjointed 
railway units into anouleiiy and connected whole ready 
to be taken over by the State — one must also rememberj 
on the other hand, what a poor and uncertain part the 
State Itself has played in the process It may seem 
unnecessary impertinence on our part to cnticize the 
attitude of the greatest legislative assembly in the world , 
we have tried throughout to show that the system 
rather than the assembly was to blame foi the indeter- 
minate and inconsistent treatment meted out to the 
railway companies, that the enor lay in entrusting 
railway questions to Parliament, and the inevitable 
consequence was that they leceived inadequate and 
spasmodic attention But it is just this point that the 
modern advocate of railway nationalization neglects to 
consider. His arguments are worthless, his case an idle 
one, so long as he talks at large of the evils of private 
railway companies, and the advantages of State 
management The question is not a general one , it 
IS not possible to say all private companies are bad, all 
State railways are good, or vice versa State systems and 
private systems may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
according to the various circumstances of different 
countries, and the vital question so fai as England is 
concerned is this “ How would the nationalized 
railways be managed or ‘‘What system of nationaliza- 
tion, if any, is compatible with the soveieignty of 
Parliament If the problem is to be faced in a serious 
and scientific spirit m this country, it is that question 
that should rective the first consideration, Mr, 
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Acwoith put the problem in a concise foim in his 
.uhlress as Piesident of the Economic Section of the 
Bntish Association in 1908, when he contiasted the 
supremacy of Pailiament in this country with the 
power of Government Departments in Continental 
countiies Quoting fiom Charles Fianus Adifhis, ht 
said “ France and Germany aie essentially executive in 
their Government, while England and Ameiica aie 
legislative The executive may design, construct, or 
operate a railroad , the legislative never can ” 

It IS hardly conceivable that an independent Railway 
Board would ever be established in England, but we 
believe that the history of the railways points to that as 
the happiest solution of the problem, and it is to be 
hoped that public attention will be concentiated upon 
this aspect of the nationalization question, and that it 
will at least be lealizeJ how great a risk would be run 
if the management of a national railway system were 
liable to be disturbed by the varying decisions of 
Parliament Certainly a compromise should be 
possible , a Railway Board with a wide and permanent 
control might be created, and the possibilities of 
Parliamentary interference rendered as remote and rare 
as possible without actually depriving the Legislature of 
Its sovereign control 

And in any case, whether the transference of the 
railways to the State need be considered or not, the 
necessity of establishing a controlling body lemains, for 
It IS generally agreed nowadays that competition is 
practically ceasing to have any real operation in 
regulating the English railroads We have seen the 
piinciple working in various guises throughout our 
story, and we have noticed how one Inquiry after 
another from 1839 onwards foresaw that competition 
was failing, and would shortly cease to exist Their 
anticipations were not immediately realized As 
amalgamation went on, particulai outbursts of rivalry 
were ended by alliance, but the result was rather “ to 
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^ect a ledistnbution of the competitive points than 
to put an end to competition The crude stiugglcs of 
eaily days were not repeated ; the companies began to 
put a 'curb on each other by conferring together as to 
their lates, and competition was mitigated not only by 
their Rowing appreciation of a community of interests, 
but also by the unifying effects of legislation on through 
rates and on revision of rates But still Pailiament 
did not altogether despair of competition , 111 1854, 
1873, and 1888, It found that the principle still 
existed in some limited shape, and passed laws with the 
object of securing and strengthening the competition 
that survived. 

In 1894, however, what is generally considered as 
a new phase was ushered in Parliament reveised 
principles and precedents in a remarkable way The 
Traffic Act of that yeai practically debaired a railway 
company from altering the rates that were in force in 
1892, no> matter how fai those rates might be below 
the revised maxima rates awarded to the companies 
m 1891 and 1892 after a most searching inquiry 
Parliament, in fact, gave the companies certain powers, 
and two years later put almost impossible restrictions in 
the way of their exercise Incidentally, this lemoved 
whatever danger there might have been of rates being 
raised on amalgamation, but the noticeable point is that 
the Act was more destructive of competition than any 
number of amalgamations The possibility of raising 
a rate became a 1 emote hazard, contingent upon 
satisfying the Railway Commissioners on points which 
in many cases were incapable of pi oof. The most 
enterprising competitor will hesitate to cut his prices 
when he knows that he may not be able to raise them 
again should his experiment fail. The English 

^ ‘‘Competition and Combination in Railway Transpoitalion in 
Great Britain/’ by W R Scott, 1910, p 1$ In this papei, read 
before the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Dr Scott has 
made an inteiestmg analysis of the present position 
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railway managers appieciated this. They had volun- 
tarily refiained from active competition in rates for 
years before this,^ but there had been no compulsion, 
and had they wished to experiment they were fi ee "to do 
so. After 1894 they had the positive lestiaint of an 
Act of Parliament to convince them of the ffflly of 
direct competition in rates. Such competition is dead 

No doubt the competitive spirit remains , it is 
inherent in every undertaking that possesses a possible 
rival and a gram of self-respect It is evidenced 
among the railways in modern times by great improve- 
ments in facilities, lavish outlay on advertising, and 
increased attention to holiday and excursion traffic — 
innovations paitly aimed at non-railway competitois, 
partly due to the desire of the companies to vie with 
each other in the attractions they offer to custoi^ieis 

But this IS not the type of competition that was 
relied upon as a control and a means of regulating the 
railways in eaily days Competition then meant, fiist, 
the power of coercing a company by authorizing a rival 
line, and secondly, the constant check upon exorbitant 
charges which was imposed by the existence of an 
alternative route. 

As to the first, the period of construction is now 
ended, the rival lines have come into existence, and 
after a spell of competition have come to terms with 
their neighbours. Sir George Gibb has made a 
valuable distinction between what he calls the age of 
construction and the age of operation, and has shown 
the necessity of reconsidering the question of control 
when the fiist period has closed ® As to the second, 


1 bee Select Committee on Railways, 1881 (No 226) , evidence of 
Robert Baxter, solicitoi and Parliamentary agent (also a coal owner), 
who had acted foi the G N.R at the time of their incorporation m 
1846 “As business men, the companies are slow to excite dissatis- 
faction and jealousy by altering rates , they lay their heads together 
and avoid competition ” (Questions 9,242 58) See also Grierson 
Cl2,85i), Farrer (16,376), Hickman (4,442) , Hiilgley (5,708) 

® 0 / ctf,, p 9. 
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a-malgaraation was always tending to bung rivals 
together and to teiminate the check which they might 
impose upon one another Parliament realized this, 
and Whatever criticisms we may offer, it must be 
allowed that the Legislature did the most sensible and 
obviods thing in seeking to establish a tribunal that 
could grant redress to all who suffered thi ough 
excessive rates 01 undue preference. 

More, howevei, is required to-day when the competi- 
tion that remains is “ half-heai ted and imperfect,” and 
bears little 1 elation to the earlier competition which 
was relied upon to regulate railway affairs Even the 
traditional view of Committees of Inquiry has changed ; 
where previous Inquiries recommended that some small 
remaining element of competition should be bolstered 
up, the departmental Committee of 1911 found that 
“ the effects of the limited degree of competition still 
existing between railway companies are not necessarily 
to the public advantage,” and they concluded that both 
the railways and the public would gam by “a pioperly 
regulated extension of co-operation rather than a revival 
of competition 

We have suggested that the various Committees 
erred in anticipating the immediate disappearance of 
competition, but the matter is not of great importance, 
for they showed in their Reports that some other form 
of control was necessary. Had they said *' whether 
competition continues or not it is in any case 
insufficient,” the real purport of their recommendations 
would have been better expressed. And we suggest 
that this IS the true interpretation of their words , that 
competition was never at any time a satisfactory method 
of regulating the railways Gladstone considered it 
inadequate as early as 1 844 From then onwards the 
men who studied the question aimed at establishing 
systematic regulations instead of depending upon a 


^ Repoiti pp i 3 and 40 
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principle which must damage the railways if actively, 
cai ned on by them, and must hamper and unsettle 
them if held over their heads as a “ powerful engine of 
contiol in the hands of the State” In one foinl and 
anothei they planned positive methods of control, and 
that IS still the essential requiiement. Whatever the 
futuie may bring, a strong, continuous, ceitain, and 
comprehensive policy of State control must be evolved, 
and the outstanding lesson to be diawn from the 
history of English railways is the danger of entrusting 
control to the Legislature The central problem, 
whether the lailways remain in private hands or be 
taken over by the State, is the creation of a peimanent 
Board of Control, and one as far removed as is possible 
from the interference of Parliament. 
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